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Reception a 
For Parents 


A yeception and tea were held 
sunday, September 10 for the par- 
ents of the freshmen. Dr. Taylor 
weleomed the parents and invited 
hem to tour the college following 
the program in the Theater of the 
Science Building. President Sulli- 
van greeted the parents and spoke 
to them about the function of this 
program and the role of the par- 
ents in helping their children to 
succeed in college. He remarked 
hat 4,000 applications were re- 
eiyed for a freshman class of 700. 
Deficiency reports, report cards and 
the marking system were also ex- 
plained by President Sullivan. 


Dr. Taylor informed the parents 
that 60% of the freshmen do not 
come from city high schools, but 
from county high schools. Ninety- 
one high schools are represented in 

e freshman class. Dr. Taylor ex- 
pressed pride on the fact that the 
freshman class includes three vet- 
erans of the war in Viet Nam. 
Dean of the College, Dr. Joseph 

hea, commended the parents for 
aking time out to help their chil- 
dren, 


Miss Mary Ann Norton of the 
Musie Department told the parents 


nd Tea Held 
of Freshmen 


about student music groups which 
are often the result of the required 
learning of a musical instrument 
by the students in the elementary 
division, She then introduced one 
such grotp who entertained with a 
number of folk songs. Called “The 
Good Neighbors,’ this group is 
made up of four students, Nancy 
Anish, Barbara Doody, Pat Doody, 
and Susan Niford. 

Dean of Women, Miss Vera 
Dowden invited the parents to the 
tea in the library of the Science 
Building. Dean of Men, Walter Bu- 
sam, explained that his office han- 
dles loans, grants, insurance and 
attendance. He described the poli- 
cies of the insurance groups asso- 
ciated with the college. Concerning 
attendance, he revealed that 39 
freshmen failed last year. The 39 
had an average of 29 absences. He 
stated that failure and absences go 
together. He appealed to the par- 
ents to make sure their children 
attend classes. 

Students assisting Miss Dowden 
with the tea were: Linda Goldman, 
Mary Lazarides, JoEllen Martin, 
Karen Murphy, Maureen Flanagan, 
Lin Truel, Karen Thorn, and Marie 
Weatherhead. ; 


FIFTEEN JO 


William A. Belanger, B.S., Ed.M., M.N.S. ... 


Doris N. Carter, B.S., M/A. 
Jacqueline G. Casale, B.A., M.A 
Barbara Caswell, A.B., M.A. ... 


Louis J. Celona, B.M., M.M., M.A. .. 


Ellen L. Cull, B.S., Ed.M. 
Yvonne L. Gallant, A.B., M.A. 


Charles J. Glassbrenner, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. .... 


IN; FACULTY. == —— 


.... Physical Science ~ 


Musie 


.. Physies 


Rose D. Guerin, A.B., M.A. ....--.2---0..0- .... Speech 
Charles H. Miller, A.B., A.B., A.M. Librarian 
Kathleen P. Moriarty, A.B., A.M. .... English 
Robert W. Redding, B.S., M.S. ....... .. Mathematics 
William Spezeski, B.S., M.A. .. Mathematics 
Maureen A. Stefanini, B.S.E., Ed.M. . Education 
EPSRC ZOU ABs Ph: Diy, BIS ec leased Chemistry 
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Greetings were conveyed to the 
incoming freshmen by President 
Sullivan on the opening day of 
orientation. He commenced with a 
brief history of the college. Found- 
ed ninety-three years ago, the 
four-year program was begun in 
1921. The two-year diploma curri- 
culum was discontinued in 1927 
leaving just a B.S. program. In 
1949 the masters program was 
added. Nineteen sixty-six marked 
the awarding of the first A.B. de- 
gree. President Sullivan has been 
associated with Worcester State 
since 1931. In jthose years he has 
seen the faculty grow from nine- 
teen to one hundred and six and 
the addition o- two buildings plus 
the forthcoming library. President 
Sullivan announced that fifteen 
members have been added to the 
faculty this year. 


Pride in Students 

President Sullivan remarked that 
his students are individuals of 
which he is proud. He hopes that 
the freshmen will achieve the 
same standards of “behavior, de- 
corum and courtesy.” The fresh- 
men are a select group. “If you 
fail it is because of a condition es- 
tablished by yourself.” 


To aid the freshmen, President 
Sullivan explained how to caleu- 
late an average and the workings 
of the quality point system. The 
criteria for promotion from class 
to class are: 


Freshman to Sophomore 1.5 
Sophomore to Junior 1.75 


Junior to Senior 2.0 
Overall average to graduate 2.0 
Mid-year average 1.0 


“Dutch Uncle” 


Speaking as “Dutch Uncle” 
President Sullivan wondered how 


a 


many will profit by his talk. He 
admonished that “you can get no 
more out of this college than you 
put into it.” Success can be 
achieved if you put in two hours 
of studying per each hour of class 
per week. To be an adult and to 
face reality are prime requisites 
for a college student. You must 
show maturity and “distinguish 
between fundamentals and _acci- 
dentals.” “Don’t sacrifice yourself 
for an accident or a fad.” 


Conclusion 


In conclusion President Sullivan 
reminded us that the college be- 
longs to the voters of Mass. who 
have passed their rights and priv- 
ileges to the state board of trus- 
tees who in turn have delegated 
their rights to the faculty of this 
college. For the next four years 
these are your buildings and your 
college. These are the four most 
important years of your life. Your 
motivation should be to increase 


to remember every fact you have 
learned, but you must learn to use 
the facts. Your four years should 
bring courtesy and polish. He ex- 
pressed hope that the freshmen 
have good records, success and four 
profitable years. 


your knowledge. It is impossible | 


September 21, 1967 


“The Good Neighbors” entertain 
parents of freshmen. 


Club Leaders Speak 
At Orientation 


Friday afternoon, September 8, 
representatives from some of the 
student organizations spoke to the 
freshmen. Mike Pagano, President 
of the Lancer Society, announced 
that there will be a Freshman- 
Sophomore Rope-Pull Lake 
Ellie during third period Septem- 
| ber 22. That evening the Freshman 
| Welcome Dance will be held in the 
Gym. Featuring two bands, all stu- 
dents of Worcester State will be 
admitted free. 
| The remaining speakers were 
| Joanna Lacerte of the Association 
|for Childhood Education, David 
Mello, President of the Student 
Christian Association, Linda Gold- 
man, President of S.N.E.A. and 
| Frances Friedman, Editor of the 
Acorn. 

Closing the session, Dr. Taylor 
reminded the freshmen the state» 
pays for 75% of their Schooling 
He also stated that to facilitate 
parking, freshmen are to park 
around the Science Building and 
upperclassmen are to park around 
the Gym Building. 


over 


STUDENT COUNCIL 
MEETS 


By Henry Nicoletti 


The first Student Council meet- 
ing of the new school year was 
held on the 15th of September. 
Miss Shea sent a note to the Stu- 
dent Council from the Assembly 
Committee requesting the attend- 
ance of two seniors at the meeting. 
Monday, September 18th, Bob De- 
cateau and Hank Nicoletti will at- 
tend along with Jimmy Sheehan, 


class cultural chairman. Discussion 


followed concerning the Freshman 
Welcome Dance and although the 
new gym floor will get scuffed it 
will be held there and students 
from other colleges are invited. 
The date has been set at Friday, 
September 22 from 8-12 p.m. Next 
on the agenda was the approval of 
James Hamilton as a new member 
of the Lancer Society from the 
Sophomore Class. He was approved 
unanimously. All clubs and classes 


must in some way notify Dean| 


‘Dowden at least one month before 
they hold a meeting so that the 
janitors can be notified. 


ara 


SEPTEMBER 22 — 


SEPTEMBER 21 — 


11:00 am. 


AT HOLY 


SEPTEMBER 24 


SEPTEMBER 11-22 — 
“Keep It in the Family” — 


“Sweet Charity” — Shubert 


APTA SNR Ma ak 


Lecture — Anne Sexton, poet 


THROUGH SEPTEMBER 12 — - J 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 


Freshman-Sophomore Rope-Pull — Lake Ellie, 10:45 a.m. 
Freshman Welcome Dance — Gym, 8-12 p.m. 
Modern History Society — 10:30 a.m. 


AT TECH 


Lecture — “Pot, Protest, and Playboy” — Alden Hall, 


CROSS 


IN BOSTON 


Colonial Theatre 


, 
Theatre LAA CO, 


_ exchanged with 


WSC ACORN 


~ Published weekly at Worcester State College during the school year. 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, FRANCES FRIEDMAN 


EDITORIAL STAFF: News Editor, Marilyn Verbasius; Layout Editor, Nancy Gul- 
ish; City Editor, Terrie Raposo; Sports Editor, Gary Ozias. 

BUSINESS STAFF: Business Manager, Ruth Schremser; Circulation Manager, John 
Shea; Advertising Manager, Kathy Shea. 

FEATURE WRITERS: John Madonna Jr., Paul Buffone, Henry Nicoletti, Mark 
Blazis, Bob Watkins, Donald Bullens, John Dufresne, Frances Donahue. 

REPORTERS: Michaela McGrath, Patricia Martin, Mary Ann Habershaw, William 
Harihan, Paul Ferraro, Louise Hagan, Diane Gallagher, Sue Lazeraitis. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS: John Shea, Donald Kendall. 
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WSC ACORN 


MORE THAN WORDS 


A newspaper is more than words. It is 
the result of hard work, long hours and de- 
votion. A college newspaper is even more. 
It is a reflection of the institution of which it 
is a product. The hard work, long hours and 
devotion belong to its students. They receive 
no pay for their work. But the satisfaction 
gained upon seeing each edition go to press 
is ample compensation. 


The Acorn is a reflection of Worcester 
State College. It reports news in and around 
the college. It gives students and faculty an 
opportunity to express their opinions on di- 
verse subjects. It publicizes programs and 
activities of interest in the school and in the 
Worcester area. It is a means of promulgat- 
ing Worcester State’s achievements as it is 
other colleges and universi- 


ties and is mailed to alumnae, state officials, 
the Worcester Public Library and the Tele- 
gram & Gazette. It can be as much as you 
want it to be. 


The Acorn needs your help. Its staff is 
small. It needs reporters, typists, feature and 
sports writers and people to get advertising. 
It wants to speak for the entire college, but 
is unable to unless more students take an 
active interest in it. If you have worked on 
a newspaper or have ever wanted to work on 
a newspaper, we would like to meet you. Our 
office is in room 313 of the Administration 
building. Being on the newspaper is an ex- 
cellent way to become a part of what’s hap- 
pening at W.S.C. Please come visit us and 
hlep us to. make the Acorn a great college 
newspaper. 


WELCOME PRESIDENT JACKSON 


The Worcester State College Acorn takes 
this opportunity to welcome President Jack- 
son of Clark University to the academic 
world of Worcester. We wish him much suc- 
cess in his new position and we hope that 
Clark will continue to grow under his leader- 
ship. 


President Jackson comes to Clark after 
serving as Vice-President for humanities and 


social sciences at New York University. He 


intends to maintain an “inquisitive intellec- 
tualism and spirit of academic freedom” at 
Clark. He wants to see a close and spirited 
relationship between faculty and students. 
He believes students should be active politi- 


- eally and culturally. Concerning the faculty 


he states that “Complete academic freedom 


is the backbone of higher education. You just 


can’t boss around college professors.” 


His vision of a modern college president 


is ‘. .. a teacher and a scholar with the ca- 
pacity for administration. He must command 
the respect and loyalty of faculty and stu- 
dents. He has the talent to get people be- 
hind his ideas and is able to move his school 


toward academic excellence. He must be will- 


ing to devote part of his time to soliciting 
funds, should know where the money is and 
be agressive enough to get it. He must bring 
the story of his school to the larger world 
and provide a climate in which knowledge 
and progress can flourish.” 


With an ideal such as this, we are confi- 
dent that Clark is in good hands. Good luck, 
President Jackson! 


FACULTY, TOO 


This year we extend to the faculty a spe- 
cial invitation to contribute to the student 
paper. Prompted by interested comments 


_ about last year’s articles by Dr. Hedman and 


Mr. Cohen of the History Department, we 
are planning a series in which the faculty 


will be asked to write on certain subjects. 
These may include reviews of plays, books, 
concerts, special interests, or world prob- 
lems. The Acorn serves the faculty as well as 
the students and we hope this series will help 
to open communication between the faculty 
and the student body. 


. 


LETTERS ——— 


| £. This year we hope that more students and faculty take the time out to write 
| “Letters to the Editor.” We would like to hear your comments on our articles and we 
’ d also like to see more students express their opinions on the various school and 
G problems. Letters can be left at any time in the Acorn office in room 313 of the 
ation Building. All letters must be signed in order to be published. Names 


i 


Library Seeks to Solve Its Problems 
Student Use of Libraries: An Inquir 


A report by William D. 


One of the difficulties that faces 
any service organization is the lack 
of communication between itself 
and those whom it tries to serve. 
As a result frustration often de- 
velops on the part of the users, 
unknown to the persons operating 
the service. The frustration can 
stem from new needs unmet or old 
practices which no longer meet ex- 
panded needs. 


It was with this thought in mind 
that the library staff of the State 
College circulated a questionnaire 
among a sampling of graduate and 
undergraduate students. It was 
hoped to discover the pattern of 
use, the requirements of the users, 
and any difficulties they were ex- 
periencing (as well as any reward- 
ing experience they might have 
had). 


A report of the graduate student 
reactions appeared in an earlier 
issue of the Acorn. In this article 
and in several forthcoming articles 
we hope to put the picture of un- 
dergraduate reaction into perspec- 
tive. The library, by publishing this 
summary of findings, hopes to es- 
tablish some feedback, letting the 
students know that their library 
use problems are not going unno- 
ticed and that we are trying to im- 
prove those situations which were 
found to be most onerous to the 
student trying to make serious use 
of the facilities. 


In this first article, let us look 
at the typical student respondent 
to the questionnaire. It developed 
that this typical student who an- 
swered our questions is a senior 
girl in the elementary education 
program and is an articulate young 
lady, indeed. 


She has had Some formal in- 


struction in how to use the library 
and visits one, to do research or 
reading for a course she is taking, 
twice a week. One of these visits 
will probably be made to the State 
College library and the other to 
her local public library, probably 
the Worcester Public Library or 
one of its branches. Occasionally, 
she will use the library of some 
other college. If she does so, it is 
more than likely it will be that of 
Clark University. 


Her reasons for visiting the li- 
brary are predictable. She will 
wish to borrow books, consult ref- 
erence works, and/or to find a quiet 
place to study. Presently, she will 


LANCER SOCIETY 
PLANS FALL 
ACTIVITIES 


At the May 12, 1967 meeting of 
the Lancer Society, Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential elections were 
held. Mike Pagano, a member of 
the Class of 1970, will be Presi- 
dent. Fran Defeudis, also of the 
Class of 1970, will be Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


The Lancers are planning a great 
deal for this year. The Society, 
which was formed to encourage 
school spirit and student participa- 
tion in school affairs, began its du- 
ties with freshman orientation. As 
in the past, the Lancers will play 
an active role at sports affairs, 
dances and at other school func- 
tions. Mike and Fran hope to widen 
the role it plays in school life and 
also hope to have more Lancer- 
sponsored functions, held. during the 
1967-68 school 3 eget i it 
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Joyce, Head Librarian 


wish to use the periodicals collec 
tion to locate journal articles fo: 
a paper she is writing. Less fre 
quently, she may come to the |i 
brary to ask a question of the |i 
brary staff or to meet friends. Less 
often still, she may visit tthe fa 
cility to listen to phonorecords, use 
a reserve book, or make a photo: 
copy. 


In eighty percent of the instance; 
noted, she would visit the State 
College library first to locate need 
ed materials or information before 
trying~ elsewhere. In twelve per 
cent of her visits she would be un 
successful for any of a variety of 
reasons and be forced to try othe 
libraries. 


Interestingly, if she is among 
the eighty percent who try the li 
brary at the State College first 
her reasons are apt to be slightly 
different in order of frequency) 
from the general group. She is 
more likely to be looking for 
quiet place to study, to consult ref- 
erence works, and/or to borrow 
books. 


If she tries to find elsewhere 
what she failed to find at the State 
College, she will succeed in eighty 
percent of the attempts. If she 
tries another library first, her 
chances of success are eighty-three 
percent as opposed to an eighty- 
eight percent chance of success at 
her own college. 


When she does visit some other 
library before she tries the State 
College’s, she usually feels that 
the other library is more apt to 
have what she wants or simply 
that it is easier to reach at night 
than is the State College library. 
Despite her eighty-eight percent 
record of success in using the col- 
lege library, she feels somewhat 
dissatisfied. She feels that the 
twelve percent of the time she 
fails to find what she wants is too 
high, that too often the materials 
she needs for her courses are not 
available. She blames this to 
large extent on a lack of commu- 
nication between classroom and |i 
brary, particularly in the matte 
of placing promptly on reserve 
books required for specific courses: 
She also feels that the library lacks 
a sufficient number of duplicate 
copies of much used works to ful 
fill the requirements of more gen 
eral assignments. 


(To be continued). 


BOOKSTORE 
DISCOUNTS 
TEXTBOOKS 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Worcester State 
College Bookstore it was decided 
that starting with the fall semes- 
ter all textbooks offered for sale 
by the Bookstore would be dis 
counted 5% below the publishers 
list prices. Mr. Roche, Manager of 
the Bookstore, announced that if 
students continue to patronize the 
Bookstore for other than textbook 
needs, it may permit even greate 
discounts on textbooks. Based o 
the textbook sales of last year the 
savings to students will be many 
thousands of dollars per year. 


MODERN HISTORY 
SOCIETY MEETS . 
_ FRIDAY — 


F a 


The Modern History Society of 

ester State College looks for- 
with anticipation to another 
| year. In these times of 
st and change when the once 
pillars of history are being 
ently shaken by a variety of 
orces, the alert college student 
ll want to concern himself with 
saningful events both past and 
resent. 


The Modern History Society at- 
empts to meet this need through 
variety of activities. Speakers, 
f course, but also student forums, 
anel discussions, outside trips, and 
elected documentaries. 


In any case, there should be 
omething of interest for almost 
Sp ay — that is, for almost ey- 
y student who has an interest in 

he world around him. For exam- 
je, during the first meeting of the 
fodern History Society on Friday, 
tober 13 (third period—10:30— 
lace to be announced later), we 
vill have an opportunity to go be- 
rind the printed news stories of 
he recent riot in Newark and see 
through the eyes of an actual 
sbserver, a resident of that riot- 
torn city who was present when it 


rupted. 


Other events and other topics, 
calculated to spur the interests 
Df college students, already are 


SCA TO 
PRESENT SERIES 


Under the leadership of Pastor 
Sterner, the Student Christian As- 
ociation will present a series of 


emi ars on art, sin, war, sex, pot, 
d God. The first program in the 

poles “Be Creative” will be en- 
tled “Three Letter Words: Art.” 
will be held in the art studio off 

the fourth floor of the administra- 

tion. building on Tuesday, Septem- 

ber 19, at 7:30 p.m. All students 
e welcome. 


dern History Society 
Plans Impressive Program 


being planned by the Modern His- 
tory Society officers. 


Traditionally, the year ends with 
a spring banquet which has always 
been a highlight of the college 
calendar and one which offers clear 
evidence of the amicable relations 
that exist between the history fac- 
ulty and the students of Worcester 
State College. 

A membership drive for this ac- 
tive and worthwhile organization 
will be conducted on Monday, Tues- 


day, and Wednesday (September 
25, 26, 27) at the main entrance 
to the cafeteria between the hours 
of 11:30 and 1:30. However, you 
may also enroll by approaching 
any member of the history faculty 
or the society officers. 


While the activities of the Mod- 
ern History Society are open to all, 
members and non-members alike, 
the special contribution of ‘the 
member is the knowledge that he 


has actively aided in the support || 


of a worthwhile campus activity, 
without which it simply could not 
survive. We would be happy to see 
as many students join us as possi- 
ble, but we certainly expect to 
have each and every history major 
with us. 

So plan to join, and plan to at- 
tend. You will be made most wel- 
come. 


Up Tight- 
All Right 


“Love, Love, Love, 
Love is all you need 
Is Love.” 


Welcome readers to this column, 
the column that is written for you 
to enjoy (and you wouldn’t blow 
your mind thinking about it, 
either). 

What is it? Let’s say that it’s 
an entertainment preview. So let’s 
hope for the best and as the en- 
tertainment (hard rock, folk rock, 
folk, flicks and -in) hits Worcester, 


it will be here. 
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ATTENTION — CLUB PRESIDENTS 


Please Notify Acorn Two Weeks Before 


a . Meeting Is 
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_ Instrumental 
Ensembles Seek > 
New Members 
On Tuesday, February 14, 1967, 


first i 


that continued interest 
participation in this 
ey. lead to the 


Voreester State College gave its 
strumental program for the 
Art, Music and Theatre 


who had been meeting 
since September, 1966. 


To Be Held 


Mr. Celona will hold auditions 
for new members on Thursday, 
Friday, and Monday, September 21, 
22, 25, in the old auditorium from 
9 to 11 am. All students who 
have not sung with the college 
choir are most welcome to audi- 


designated. The choir will perform 
for the first time in October at 
the annual senior capping cere- 
mony. 


REHEARSALS BEGIN 
FOR GLEE CLUB 
- The Women’s Glee Club under 
the direction of Miss Mary Ann 
Norton will hold its first rehearsal 


tion. Hours are from 9-11 on days]. 


_WSC_ACORN 
It’s Bappening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


“Academically adequate?” Wor- 
cester State College has, for years, 
wallowed in a sea of apathy, ne- 
glecting its duty as a cultural and 
educational center of the commu- 
nity. Rather than set precedent, it 
has been satisfied to follow the 
lead set by Clark and Holy Cross. 
Afraid to stimulate controversy, 
State has contented itself with 
submission to anachronistic codes 
of behavior. Novel ideas are 
scoffed at, creativity is stifled, dis- 
cussion is silenced. As a result, the 
school’s image is one of a teacher- 
producing factory of second-rate 
students (“If you can’t get into 
college, go to Worcester State.”) 
whose inefficiency to educate is 


appalling! 


Like it or not, this is our legacy. 
A legacy created not by a strin- 
gent administration or a lackadai- 
sical faculty, but by a disinterested, 
content-to-pass-the-course, blind-to- 
the-issues-of-the-world, aesthetical- 
ly sterile, culturally polluted, “I’ve 
come to beat the draft” student 
body. But we have reached an im- 
passe; change is inevitable. This is 
the year of the campus revolution! 


This grass-roots revolution will 
encompass the social and cultural 
aspects of college life, as well as 
the academic. A new spirit of in- 
volyement and group participation 
is developing. An annual Art Fes- 
tival for the college is being dis- 
cussed; in line with the ecumenical 
movement, consolidation of the 
Newman Club and the Student 
Christian Association is being 
worked on; improvement of already 
existing student organizations is 
being planned; finally, there is the 
Worcester Student Union, an or- 
ganization of area colleges, dedi- 
cated to the advancement of knowl- 
edge through the exchange of 
ideas and attitudes. At the mo- 
ment, State is not a member, but 
a movement supporting W.S.C.’s 
inclusion is being initiated. 


Most of the attention, however, 
will be, and should be, focused on 
the academic situation. Measures 
must be taken in an effort to re- 
vamp the existing puritanical val- 
ues of the school. As students, we 
are entitled to a broader curricu- 
lum and a freer hand in choosing 
our subjects. We should work to 
effect greater student control of 
student affairs. No longer are we 
satisfied existing as mere’ puppets 
in the hands of an ultra-conserva- 
tive Establishment. 


As conscientious students, inter- 
ested in the improvement of Wor- 


‘cester State College, we do, indeed, 


recognize the necessity for per- 
forming certain duties and adher- 
ing to certain principles for the 
benefit of the school. On the other 
hand, will the administration admit 
that we, as_ sincere students, 
are deserving of certain personal 
rights ? 


MERCANTILE. 
| PRINTING CO. 


25-FOSTER STREET 


on Monday, Sept. 25, third period 
(10:30). Auditions have been com- 
pleted and the list of new members 
Pee esveree ote: vertvos tal 


> | Iletin boards. 


oe the new members and look forward 


Miss Norton and ithe iiitienre of 


a, 
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Women’s Glee Club welcome 


Tel. 754-1797 


- 


Printers of the ACORN 


Upperclassmen 
Hear President 
Speak 


WSC upperclassmen were greet- 
ed by President Sullivan on Fri- 
day, September 15, in an assembly 
in the WSC Theatre. At this time 
President Sullivan stated that this 
past year the college had received 
over four thousand applications for 
enrollment, but the school was re- 
stricted to a class of over six hun- 
dred entering freshmen and trans- 
fer students. 


President Sullivan reminded ev- 
eryone that those who need help 
either academically or in other 
ways should seek out the deans 
for that purpose. He remarked that 
the retention of students at WSC 
is twice ‘the national average. He 
pointed out that on the national 
seale out of every one-hundred stu- 
dents only thirty-seven graduate. 
“At WSC,” he continued, “sixty- 
six out of every one-hundred stu- 
dents go on to graduate.” 


Excellent Students 


dents. During the past years he 
has had many compliments on the 
maturity and excellence of the stu- 
dents here. As long as the students 
recognize their duties to self, city 
and school, there will be no prob- 
lems, he added. 


Finally he said that the students | 
shouldn’t take college for granted, | 
as the advantages of today are 
there because of the sacrifices of 
those in the past. Students are ex- 
pected to make contributions to 
bring the college to greater matur- 
ity. They also must be able to 
adapt to changing conditions, add- 
ed President Sullivan. Quoting 
Thomas Jefferson, he concluded, “If 
a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 


FALL 


By Barbara M. Borzumato ’69 


It was tthe time of goldenrod, ap- 
pearing by the roadside. A glance 
up to the trees produced the first 
sight of sharp’ red leaves, singed 
by the sun. It was the first tint of 
yellow upon the hill. It was the 
first keen blue sky, cutting through 
the clouds. It was the day the sun 
ceased to flow at an early point 
and darkness was suddenly omni- 
present. 


In daylight, store windows sup- 
ported signs displaying pencils, 
pens and paper. Dictionaries, school 
bags and loose leaf binders and 
memo pads stacked, stamped with 
a price and well stocked in the 
supply room awaited eager Apr 
pers. 


And then the sophomore shuffle 


| country 


Page Three a 
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Interpretations 
. By Paul Buffone 


While most of us spent the sum- 
mer at the beaches this year, our 
country went through a time of 
peril. We are still in this peril al- 
though most people don’t want to 
recognize it. Riots (or is it revolu- 
tion?) reached an all time high, 
resulting in the destruction of 
many cities and the deaths of many 
innocent people. What it basically 
comes down to is “Whitey still 
hasn’t learned.” The Gallup poll re- 
ported July 22 that 76% of the 
whites thought “Negroes are treat- 
ed the same as whites.” Only one 
in a hundred whites thought ne- 
groes are treated “badly.” Who’s 
kidding who? The blacks of this 
have been suppressed by 
“white power” for over 200 years. 
f they were treated equally what 
then caused the riots? “Outside 
agitators negroes demanding 
too mych.” Nonsense. Whites be- 
lieve this because it is a way out; 
a way to get the guilt off them- 


|selves and put it on the Negro. 
He also remarked that he has} 
never been ashamed of WSC stu-| 


The New Republic stated that 
during the Detroit Riots, most of 
the inflictions and casualties were 
caused by the National Guards, not 
sniper fire. Sniper fire, according to 
the first official statements, was 
just to cause confusion. The Guards 
were under specific orders from 
Lt. General John L. Thorkmorton 
not to fire until he gave the order. 
The order was ignored. Thirty- 


| eight civilians died in Detroit alone. 


A 50-caliber machine gun mounted 
on a tank was fired at a building; 
a four-year-old child was among 
those who died. 


However, affluent middle class 
Americans cannot comprehend the 
riots. They are more concerned 
with a sports car or a second color 
TV. The negro in the ghetto 
looks at the good life of the 
“haves” and he suddenly realizes 
he is being suppressed. So he re- 
bels. His schools are of the poorest 
quality. Negroes are in the lowest 
income bracket. Not because they’re 
“stupid or lazy” but because whites 
have never given them a fair op- 
portunity. So the whites tell the 
blacks to stop rioting; “Go back 
to the ghetto and be patient.” 
Things will change. This has been 
fed to the negroes for over 100 
years. Things have changed very 
little for the negro. As one Bos- 
tonian puts it, “It’s not the agita- 
tors who blow up. It’s us, all over 
the place, the colored people who 
says it’s too late for us to wait 
and wait when nothing comes any- 
way.” 


The government passes an anti- 
riot bill to keep the Negroes in 
their place. It rejects an anti-rat 
bill which would have helped the 
ghetto problem; and cuts back pov- 
erty funds. We pour money into 
Vietnam, 2 Billion a year or, 65 
million a day, or 38,000 dollars a 
minute, while a welfare case in 


along the corridors and juniors 
make themselves at home, and 
seniors return to complete their 
last year. Freshmen are seeking a 
place of standards, learning and 
education, following the upper- 
classmen. 


The smell of the new unused 
hooks; the crack at the first lift of 
the cover, the white stiff paper be- 


tween the covers, the newness of |— 


the year, of the month, supply 
the living quality to a college. 


_ And the flavor of a summer filled | Ellie will be Don Incutto and 
with sun or rain lingers, not yet| Fitzsimmons, freshmen, and 
digested, not yet forgotten, still| Morris, sophomore. The 


recurring in fits. 


this country gets $51.00 per week. 
Blacks are called to fight this 
“questionable war” and when they 


come back home’ they’re right back — 
in the ghetto. Sleep tight baby! — 


Everything’s O.K. 


Rope-Pull — 
Tomorrow — 


Co-captaining the eshm 
Sophomore Rope-Pull on Fri 
Sept. 22 at 10:45 am. at 
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SUMMER 1967 CULTURE AND SUB-CULTURE REVISITED 


ACORN Reporters Go Here, There, and Everywhere 


Flicks Add 
To Summer 
Fun? 


The summer scene in Worcester 
was not exactly great unless you 
were a teeny-bopper. The series of 
Summer Concerts by the Worcester 
Symphony Orchestra at Institute 
Park were, however, a well-attend- 
ed activity. The “stay-at-homes” at 
least had some good movies to 
choose from. These included “Thor- 
oughly Modern Millie,” “The Dirty 
Dozen,” “Two for the Road,” “The 
Family Way,” “The Honey Pot,” 
“Barefoot in the Park,” and “You 
Only Live Twice.” 


Summer Theater 
In Worcester 


Civic Theater truly flourished 
this summer in Worcester, thanks 


- to the Entr-Actors Guild. Their 


summer season consisted of three 
different and exciting productions. 
They opened with “The Milk Train 
Doesn’t Stop Here Any More” by 
Tennessee Williams, starring Selma 
_Cohen and James Cristy, a recent 
of Worcester State. 
Things really picked up with their 
second production, “Arsenic and 
Old Lace” featuring the most ver- 
satile Ken Happe and the delight- 
ful Pat Weeks and Gertrude Boor- 
ky. An energetic cast and an im- 


pressive set combined to make this | 


a real hit. A gripping and spine- 
tingling drama, “The Innocents” 
concluded the summer fare. Ann 


Marat/Sade To 
Be Performed 
By Entr'Actors 


A diverse and exciting season is 
planned for this year at the Fen- 
wick Theater of Holy Cross. It in- 
cludes “Marat/Sade,” “A Delicate 
Balance,” “Viet Rock,” and * “A 
Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum” among others. 
Watch Entr-Actors for really great 
theater. 


‘Avatar Boston's 
New Publication 


In Boston and Cambridge this 
was the summer of the Sub-Cul- 


| ture. The Diggers, a communal so- 


ciety which combines early Chris- 
tianity and basic Marxism, came 
into prominence. The major func- 
tion of these people, presently lo- 
cated at the corner of Broadway 
and Columbia Sts. in Cambridge, 
is the support of travelers and lo- 
eal “heads.” Anyone may stay at 
the apartment and share in the one 
major meal a day for nothing more 
than being honest and possessing 
the courage to ask. 


Avatar, a new publication, came 
out early last summer. The news- 
paper is Boston’s Underground pa- 
per. Presently it is heavily accent- 
ing Astrology as a serious science 
and philosophy. One of the high 
points of the paper is a weekly col- 
umn by Mel Lynn. In his column 
he expounds his philosophy and an- 
swers all questions too deep for 
Dear Abby. The Avatar staff feels 
that the paper serves as an outlet 


Marie Shea and Martin Aisenberg | and a means of communication for 
were excellent in the adaptation of|the local artists and the Boston 
James’ “The Turn of the Screw.” | Community. 


RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF WOMEN: 


/ 
The management of the White City Theatre announces a 


special college student discount. College students will be 
admitted for $1.00 during any regular engagement. 


hand from home, wherever they 


or Community Chest. 


Give more for 
our bigger job this year! 


“When USOis there, 
we know you care!” 


Soldiers, sailors, marines, airmen... 

3 million Americans scattered across 
the world to defend our freedoms. The' 
say thanks to you for USO, the friendly 


go. But remember, USO gets no gov- 
ernment funds; depends on voluntary 
contributions through your United Fund 


| JOIN THE 
ANTIK SCHOLARS 


See Bulletin Board for Registration Date 


Harvard Sq. 
Rid of 
Undesirables 


Harvard Square has changed 
drastically from the previous year. 
Again the local police are seeking 
to “rid” the Square of all “unde- 
sirables,” a quote from the Cam- 
bridge City Council. Holyoke Cen- 
ter, a small park set up on Mass. 
Ave. right in the Square became 
the center of the battle. At Holyoke 
the local heads, bikies and artists 
have found a common meeting 
ground and foe. The Cambridge 
Police, lacking power to remove 
people from Harvard owned land, 
took revenge by- giving parking 
tickets to every two wheeled vehi- 
cle. Eventually, after two weeks of 
sharp combat, the police succeeded 
in preventing anyone from sitting 
on the grass, but lost in their drive 
to rid the area of the “undesir- 
ables.” 


PSYCHEDELIC 
SCENES 


For a seemingly brief time this 
summer Boston had two Psyche- 
delic night spots: The Teaparty 
and the Crosstown Bus. The Tea- 
party, started by residents of Fort 
Hill in Roxbury, remains strong, 
but with a changing clientele — 
from tthe local people to the vari- 
ous bike groups. The Crosstown 
Bus (soon after it opened) ran into 
trouble with the Fire Department 
and was closed. It plans to re-open 
in a different location. 


Thus the Sub-Culture came into 
the open and gained experience and 
grew over the summer. And the 
Boston-Cambridge scene benefitted 
for the experience... 


‘‘WEDNESDAY 
REVIEW” 


There will be a Freshman Wel- 
come Dance featuring “The Wed- 
nesday Review” and “The Bad 
Manners” in the WSC gymnasium 
on Friday, Sept. 22 from 8-12 p.m. 
All WSC students will be admitted 
free with their student ID cards. 
Admission is $1.00 for outside stu- 
dents. 


mannan 


Acorn 
Deadline 
Friday Noon 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAIA AAAI AI 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKSTORE 
© Paperbacks 
© Textbooks 


®Books not in stock 
ordered 


19 Portland Street 
© Tel. 753-8685 


Films Highlight 


Museum Program 


Activity on college campuses is 
accompanied by the opening of a 
new season for theatres, galleries, 
and museums in the city. 


The Worcester Art Museum of- 
fers its members invitations to pri- 
vate openings and teas for all ma- 
jor exhibitions. The Members’ Film 
Series beginning October 17 pre- 
sents three outstanding foreign 
films: “Intimate Lightning,” pre- 
sented at the New York Film Fes- 
tival in 1966, “Ballad of Love,” a 
feature from the Soviet Union, and 
“The War is Over,” a Franco- 
Swedish film acclaimed at the 1966 
Cannes Film Festival. 


The Cross and Scroll Society of 
Holy Cross College presents poet 
Anne Sexton on September 24. At 
the same college Fenwick Theatre’s 
Entr’Actors include “Viet-Rock,” a 
product of the emerging protest 
théatre, and “Marat/Sade” among 
its offerings this season. 


CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 
READIED 
FOR FALL 


The Worcester Music Festival, 
oldest of its kind in the country, 
will be held in the Auditorium Oc- 
tober 23-28. The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sixten 
Ehrling and the world renowned 
solo musical artists, will be pre- 
sented in five concerts. 


The Fine Arts Series of Clark 
University will include the Boston 
Ballet, Emlyn Williams in “Dylan 
Thomas Growing Up,” the Paul 
Winter Jazz Ensemble, and John 


VISIT NEW 
BOUTIQUES 


There are several new shops iy 
Worcester. On Highland Street ary 
a Mod boutique and The House of 
India whose India madras dresses 
are designed by the owner, Mrs. 


Surinder Joshi. For incense or pa- 
per flowers you might try Omnibus 
on Pleasant Street. We hope it is 
more successful than the small 
shop sponsored by the Phoenix 
Club. 


Local Playhouses 
Include Concerts 
And Burlesque 


The summer theaters in the Wor- 
cester area provided a wide va- 
riety of plays and big names. The 
Carousel Theater presented main- 
ly a season of concerts. Headliners 


at the tent in Framingham inelud- 
ed Simon and Garfunkel, Jack 
Benny, Phyllis Diller, Peter, Pau! 
and Mary, The Young Rascals and 
The Supremes. Carol Lawrence 
starred in “Funny Girl’ which was 
the hit of the season. 


Lake Whalom Playhouse in 
Fitchburg featured Shelly Winters 
in “Luv,” Tom Ewell in “The In- 
possible Years,” and Myrna Loy in 
“Barefoot in the Park.” The Merry- 
Go-Round in Sturbridge had an ex- 
cellent season, winning many fine 
reviews for Rob Miller, a WSC 
graduate, and for Mr. Robert Todd 
of the English Department who di- 
rected “110 in the Shade.” 


In all the local tents and thea- 
tres Burlesque shows dominated. 
These included such great names 
as Ann Corio, Sally Rand, Barbara 
Nichols, Lilly St. Cyr and Jerry 


Williams, guitarist. 


Lester. 


FRESHMAN WELCOME DANCE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1967 — 8:00 P.M. 
W.S.C. 


2 BANDS 


GYM 


STUDENTS ADMITTED FREE WITH I.D. 


Comfortable, modern, transient accommodations 
for male guests. PLUS swimming pool, vapor room 
and other program features. The price is right. 


NEED A ROOM? 


The YMCA has them. 


, Y.M.C.A. 766 Main sa Worcester, Mass. . 


Oy 


| Tel. 755-6101 


rf 


Richard A. Levine 


GRADUATE ENTERS 
PEACE CORPS 


Richard A. Levine, the son of 
ir. and Mrs. Irving J. Levine of 
7 Orient St., Worcester, Mass., a 
967 graduate of WSC, has been 
amed a Peace Corps Volunteer in 
hana, after completing 11 weeks 
f training at Teachers College of 
olumbia University in New York 
ity. 

Richard is one of 57 new Volun- 
sers who will teach in secondary 
shools throughout Ghana, replac- 
4g Volunteers who finished their 
ervice in Ghana this summer. 
lany of the Volunteers will be 
ssigned to relatively remote com- 
junities, helping to improve the 
wvriculum and the quality of in- 
truction in the rapidly expanding 
jueational system. In addition to 
full schedule of courses, the new 
‘olunteers will be involved in 
tra-eurricular activities such as 
ports, drama and clubs and will 
articipate in student counseling 
d study and dormitory super- 
sion, ; 

The main emphasis of the Vol- 
teers’ training program was on 
reparation for their teaching du- 
es. However, the trainees also 
eived an intensive introduction 
» Ghanaian culture and_ history 
nd to one of the three major 
hanaian languages, Ewe. 

‘With the arrival of this group 
f Volunteers, there will be over 
50 Peace Corpsmen serving in 
hana, mostly in secondary educa- 
ion and teacher training pro- 


rams. 
————_ 


STUDENT NEA PRESENTS 
“THE QUIET REVOLUTION" 

On Friday, Sept. 29, 1967 the 
SNEA will present the film, “The 
Quiet Revolution” for any student 
or faculty member wishing to at- 
tend. This film from the NEA in 
Washington, D.C., calls attention 
to the variety of ways teacher 
aides are used in schools and to 
show how staff organization can be 
changed in such a way that teach- 
ers are given the time to plan, to 
think, to individualize the instruc- 
tional program for each child. It 
portrays such ideas as nongraded 
elementary schools, team teaching, 
flexible modular scheduling, use of 
teacher aides and parent volun- 


teers, use of specialists, use of 
electronic devices to aid the 
teacher. 


The film is designed to help peo- 
ple think about programs like this 
in America. We hope the viewers 
and members of Student NEA can 
work to set up such innovations in 
the Worcester school systems. 

Are you willing to become a 
Teacher aide? SNEA wants you! 


FALL FOLIAGE 
FESTIVAL 


College students have been in- 
vited to take part in a “Walk- 
athon” in North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts September 30th. The 5.5 
mile walking race will begin at the 
North Adams State College at 
10:00 a.m. and finish at Williams 
College in Williamstown, Mass. 

Entries must be in the hands of 
the Walkathon Committee, c/o 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
North Adams, North Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts, not later than 5:00 p.m. 
September 29th. 

Entry blanks may be obtained at 
this newspaper office or by con- 
tacting the North Adams Chamber. 

Contestants from here will be 
competing for nine trophies and 
medals. In addition, all entries 
who finish will receive an award. 

Gordon C. Lane, Walkathon 
Committee Chairman, pointed out 
that the college or other organiza- 
tion with the largest number of 
finishers will receive a trophy. 
Neither of the host colleges will be 
eligible for this award. 

The Walkathon is open to any- 
one over 17 years of age and is a 
featured event in this year’s Fall 
Foliage Festival. 


_ BOSTON COMPANY PRESENTS SHAKESPEARE 


‘The Boston Repertory of Classi- 
1 Drama presents for its 1967 
eason Sophocles’ “Oedipus Rex,” 
akespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
id Sheridon’s “The Rivals.” They 


will be presented October 2nd 
through November 8rd at Natick 
High School Theatre and Novem- 
ber 6th through December 9th at 
Rindge Technical School, Cam- 
bridge. 


man Mixer. 
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A Successful 
Year? 


By Henry Nicoletti 


Well, just what does this mean 
to you? Stop and think a minute 
on this. Do you haye objectives? 
Sit down and list them. What kind 
of a year is this going to be? Bet- 
ter yet, what kind of a year are 
you going to make? ACTIVE or 
PASSIVE? 

Are the years 18-22 a period of 
initiative and ambition and recog- 
nition or are they just numbers? 
Should you act any differently at 
20 than at 18, at 18 than at 16? 
You should hope not. 

What’s it all about? What does 
a year in your life mean to you? 
A year! How about a day? Do you 
follow the Latin motto “Carpe 
diem” — “Seize the day’? 

Do all these questions bore you? 
Make you tired? Are you wasting 
your time now? Should you be 
reading this or writing your own 
words? 

Well, now that you have an- 
swered these questions you can just 
stare at the period ending this sen- 
tence. You are rested up and re- 
laxed now. Take a deep breath. 
Feels good, huh? 

How about Worcester State? 
This is your College. You are a 
Worcester State “Lancer’”!! Will 
Worcester State win the champion- 
ship this year? What Champion- 
ship(s)? Find out. 


We Interview. 
The Faculty 


By Marilyn Verbasius 
and Louise Hagan 


A new member of the Physics 
department, Mr. William Belanger, 
is enthusiastic about his role as an 
educator. When asked about teach- 
ing at Worcester State he replied 
quickly and briefly “I love it.’ He 
received both a B.A. and Ed.M. 
degree from Worcester State and 
an M.S. at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. He taught at Grafton 
Street Junior High School and 
Burncoat High School before com- 
ing to Worcester State. 

Mr. Belanger has seen a marked 
change in the student generation. 
He finds them not only well in- 
formed and intelligent, but more 
articulate. He advises students to 
question constantly. “When you 
stop, you die.” 

He noted that physical science, 
just recently a required course for 
undergraduates, helps the student 
to appreciate his environment. 
“This is the first generation,” he 
said, living with the benefits of 
the Industrial Revolution.” He ex- 
plained that our entire environ- 
ment is composed of technology. 
Biology, he thought, helps to ex- 
plain the internal environment of 
man, while physics deals with the 
external — the products of man’s 
mind. 

Mr. Belanger’s personal reading 
is philosophically oriented. He add- 
ed however, that he cannot devote 
as much time to his reading as he 
would like. Another interest is any 
type of manual work. He feels, “It 
is a constant reminder that I am 
human,” “ 


On September 9, 1967 the Antik 
Scholars welcomed the incoming 
older and transfer students at a 
luncheon held in the Science Build- 
ing cafeteria. Mrs. Lillian Papel- 
ian who was in charge of the ar- 
rangements, succeeded in making 
the affair a well-organized and 
thoroughly enjoyable experience. 
Decorations were both original and 
creative. They were obviously the 
product of much time and effort on 
the part of Mrs. Hazel Vignone. 

Head table guests included Dr. 
Sullivan, Dr. Gould, Dr. G. Flint 


SEPTEMBER 30 — 


OCTOBER 4-8 — 
“Luv” — Fenwick Theatre 


SEPTEMBER 28 — 
SEPTEMBER 28-30 — 
SEPTEMBER 29 — 


OCTOBER 3 — 


OCTOBER 7 — 


Stratford 


TV, Anyone 


By Don Gannon 
On completion of my examina- 


tion of our newest addition to 


Worcester State, the “Television 
Lounge,” I found some not so 
startling results. 

The new freshman class leads 
attendance with eighty-nine, fol- 
lowed by sophomores at 38, then 
senior and juniors at four and 
three respectively. This was ac- 
cumulated over but five periods, 
but it gives a general impression 
of the viewing habits. 


Antik President Hazel Vignone and Luncheon Chairman Lillian Papelian. 


Antiks Welcome Members 
At Luncheon 


Taylor and Mr. McGraw, advisor 
for the Antiks, who was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Also seated were 
Antik President Mrs. Hazel Vig- 
none and Vice-President Harvey 
Eastman. 


Approximately 20 members as- 
sisted in serving and trying to aec- 
quaint the approximately 100 per- 
spective new members with the 
Antiker’s organization. Decorative 
name tags for the members were 
the contribution of Don Tarkiainen 
and Mrs. Ruth Ingram. 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 


WAA Meeting — Gym, 10:30 a.m. 


AT HOLY CROSS . 


AT CLARK 
OCTOBER 15 — 
“Dylan Thomas Growing Up” — Attwood Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
IN THE AREA 


SEPTEMBER 25 -OCTOBER 15 — 
“There’s A Girl in My Soup” — Colonial Theatre 


“America Hurrah” — Charles Playhouse 
“The New Cinema” — B.U. Hayden Hall, 7:30 p.m. 
Y-Not season opens with Tony Rubino 


Leinsdorf, conducting Wagner: Die Walkure, Act I with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra — Tanglewood 


Donovan — Back Bay Theatre, 7:30 and 10:00 p.m. 


CONNECTICUT 
NOW THROUGH NOVEMBER 11 — 
“Macbeth” — The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, 


The top programs at Worcester 
State are as follows: 
Freshmen: 
1. “Dialing for Dollars” 
2. “Candid Camera” 
3. “Mike Douglas” 


Sophomores: 

1. “The Fugitive” 

2. “Mike Douglas” 

3. “Dialing for Dollars” 
Junior and Senior: delegation 

too small to voice an opinion. 
If this trend continues, perhaps 

in the spring we can hold our own 


“Emmy” Awards. 
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LACK OF COMMUNICATION 


This semester a large number of junior 
girls are carrying 21 credits. In order for 
them to stay in the Kindergarten-Primary 
Division, they must take Early Childhood 
Education I and III atthe same time. It 
seems that they did not take E.C.E. I when 
they were freshmen. When they filled out 
their curriculum sheet for their freshman 
year, they were not told that they had to 
take E.C.E. I in order to be in K.-P. Inci- 


' dents like this are found throughout the 
college. 


This points out a major flaw in the sys- 
tem here. There is a gross lack of communi- 
cation between the students and the I.B.M. 
room. The fault does not lie in the I.B.M. 
room. The staff there are forced to comply 
with the education department requirements. 
Because of this faulty system, no one 
knows what they should take or what they 
have to take for a course requirement. Far 
too many students run into difficulty because 
they did not take pre-required courses. Even 


“more annoying is the fact that there is no 


one who can help these students. Whenever 
a problem arises, students are forced to go 
from one office to another seeking a solution. 


The Acorn sees this problem as one that 
is highly detrimental to the students at Wor- 
cester State. We suggest an advisor program 
be initiated to resolve this difficulty. Each 
student in the college should have a faculty 
advisor. Each advisor should be well-versed 
on course requirements and school regula- 
tions. He should be able to discuss and plan 
a program with the student. The student 
should feel that he can visit his advisor if a 
problem arises. Each advisor must be gen- 
uinely interested in his students. 


\ 

In a college atmosphere where imperson- 
ality is stressed, students need someone with 
whom they can talk frankly and openly. An 
advisor program would solve the problems 
of course scheduling and would greatly bene- 
fit the well-being of the students. 


: THE TELEVISION SYNDROME 


Last year the Class of 1967 gave to the 
college as its class gift a television set to be 
placed in the student lounge. It adds a homey 
touch to the school as it permits the students 
to keep up with their television watching 
even while they are in school. Beginning at 
8:30 they can start the day off with “The 
Dating Game.” Continuing through the 
morning, there are game shows, children 
shows (especially interesting for the elemen- 
tary education majors), and several enter- 
tainment programs. As the mid-day rolls by 
the serials begin. At last our students can 
follow their favorites through their trials 
and tribulations each day of the week. It 
seems that going to school has lost some of 
its adversity. Now the students at Worcester 
State can watch television all day long. 


The Acorn is not condemning watching 
television. It. is, however, questioning the in- 
tensity of the viewers and the choice of pro- 
grams. Watching the viewers is almost more 
enjoyable than watching the television. As 
they sit in their semi-circle, oblivious to the 
world around them, watching each thing that 
appears on the screen, we wonder if any of 
the viewers would have the moral conviction 
to change the channel to a worthwhile pro- 
gram. Will the television receive as much at- 
tention during space shots and international 


crises as it receives for “Search For Tomor- 
row” or “The Dick Van Dyke Show”? Per- 
haps the situation will improve if the college 
subseribes to TV Guide. 


| same building because of overcrowding. When I went to high schoo 


| a city that had erupted. 
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Newark 


The Urban Crisis: A Case Study 


By Mr. Bruce Cohen, History Department 


I was in the city of Newark during the riot period this past sur 
mer, the summer of America’s discontent; it was fitting that I shou 
have been in Newark since I have been a resident there since 194 
I saw trouble brewing as did many other Newarkers, both black a 
white. Indeed we miscalculated in only one particular — the trou) 
was much worse than we had expected. 

It is not my intention to write here an eye-witness account of ¢ 
riot. But I would like to indicate what I think are the reasons for th 
trouble in Newark and, perhaps, elsewhere. 

First and foremost one must understand that Newark has been 
city in transition. Newark, more than any other northern city, hz 
borne the brunt of the rural southern Negro’s migration, a migratiy 
born of economic, political, and social frustration. What this meant | 
that a city, already known for sub-standard services (approximate 
two-thirds of the housing in Newark is inadequate and no new schoo} 
were built between 1935 and 1955), now had to face the prospect of 
tremendous influx of relatively uneducated and unskilled people. 

Newark’s Negro population grew percentage-wise from 10% in 19 
to about 60% in 1967. Meanwhile the percentage of the people liviy 
in the ghetto increased as the. ghetto itself seemed to spread outwa 
like\a giant moldering mushroom. Inadequate housing in the Clinto 
Hill area, where I attended the 9th grade in 1950, became slum housin 
in the 1960’s through the inevitable deterioration of wooden building 
over fifty years old. 

The school problem became more intense. When I went to cle 
mentary school, students were sent from the high school to occupy +! 


I in turn was forced to commute to another elementary school becaus 
the overcrowding problem had not been remedied and in fact had gotte 
worse. Indeed this same school, displaying every conceivable haza 
that a nineteenth century school building can have, still remains. 

The high school students are gone; instead there is a new joy 
portable school units, which cut off the previously limited playgroun 
space. To repeat, the school itself remains in use — a constant reminded 
of the 10,000 pupil spaces that Newark is short. 

What about the more immediate causes of the riot? Certainly on 
must look at the two incidents that flared up in 1967. The decision 
tear down some 150 acres of the Central Ward ghetto to build a ne 
medical center seemingly was an intelligent move. But even the cit 
fathers knew that not all of this land was needed for the medical ce 
ter; indeed the medical center committee wanted the city to refuse t 
grant such large acreage. This would give the committee the chance t 
put the medical center where it really wanted to — in suburbia. 

What about the displaced inhabitants? Relocation would be difficu 
because already 4,000 families, mostly Negro, were being displaced 
an interstate highway. Giant projects would have to be built quickly 
because the homeless Negroes would find no housing in the general! 
“lily-white” suburbs. But the recent migrants, clinging to family an 
neighborhood ties and used to the rural way of life, would consider th 
projects with their impersonality and tightness as an unpleasant a 
ternative. Most significantly sufficient housing, even with the new proj 
ects, could not be provided. 

Perhaps the most frustrating and immediate cause was the ful 
realization by the black man in Newark that he had no power. Th 
Mayor of Newark, Hugh J. Addonizio, appointed an ex-councilman bil 
non-high school graduate as Secretary to the Newark Board of Educa 
tion. Quickly it was ascertained that there was another man, a man w 
was a C.P.A., a man who was already working for the city, and a ma 
who wanted the job. This second man just happened to be a Negn 
The Mayor refused to budge; this was a matter of strict political ps 
tronage in his mind. The Negroes became restive and finally ang 
when they learned that the retiring Secretary to the Board of Educ 
tion was going to be kept as Consultant to the new man at a sala 
of $26,500. 

The battle was on and finally a stalemate, Secor h not a trud 
occurred. The retiring Secretary to the Board of Education would sta 
on for another year. Nobody was happy; the Negroes because althoug 
they were a majority of the population they could not carry this m 
jority home, and the Whites because a base of support of the admini 
tration had suddenly become one of militant opposition. 

In a few weeks an anonymous Negro taxi driver by the almo 
symbolic name of John Smith was arrested by the Newark police fi 
an alleged motor vehicle offense. Very quickly all the portents we 
revealed to be accurate, Newark was no longer a city in crisis, it w 


DEAD IN VIETNAM 
REACHES 100,000 


‘‘When will they ever learn, 
When will they ever learn?” 


LETTERS ——— 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to express my sup- 
port of the article “It’s Happen- 
ing.” I am glad to see that the gap 
of student’s rights has now been 
brought out to the center of atten- 
tion. 


finitely is room for change in ex- 
isting policies and a good time to 
start is now. 


To the Editor: 
. ry, should like to congratulate 
Pa fohn Dufresne and Donald Bullens 


on the fine article appearing in the 
i of September 21. 


J agree wholeheartedly with the 
points brought out in the article, 
lly those regarding academ- ; 

: To the Editor: 


Congratulations to J ohn Dufres- 
and 


Lynda Skerry ’70 


Editor’s note: Due to the influx of 
letters, we were forced to hold 
some of them until a later edition. 
We thank you for your comments 


Steven Belcher ’71 


and we remind you that our rete P 


| To the Editor: 


Two years ago we were a class 
anticipating success as a class. 
Perhaps at that time we were 
somewhat ignorant as to which 
road to pursue in our attempt to 
reach that goal. 

One year ago we were less ig- 
norant. Many of us strayed from 
the road of ignorance and mean- 
dered down a path which allegor- 
ically speaking may be entitled 
Class Spirit. Unfortunately, much 
of that spirit which flourished last 
year was that of individual efforts 
seeking individual goals. 

This year one of our goals will 
be to elevate class spirit by propa- 


‘gating the unification of individual 


efforts. Perhaps, however, elevat- 
ing class spirit is not enough to 
eliminate the barrier of ignorance 
which obscured our ultimate goal 
(success and cooperation as a 
class) and hindered the attainment 
of it. Our class must be a well- 
organized” class. We must be a 
i formed class. Of course the 

of aoe eb ge 


goals may only be a few of thos 
necessary to shatter the barrier ‘ 
ignorance. Each member of ol! 
class is entitled to know whit 
course of action our officers a" 
pursuing to achieve our immedia 
and long-range goals. We ha 
elected them, They are our rep! 
sentatives. Our officers have 
right to know what we desire © 
them as our representatives. It 
our responsibility to keep the 
well informed. 

Our officers will be utilizing se 
eral methods to keep the Juni 
class well informed. Please 10 
for mimeographed copies of ¢ 
minutes of class officers’ meeting 
Check the bulletin board for it! 
portant annoyncements by + 
class president and other office 
Your presence at class meetil! 
is important. You are also enco 
aged to attend Student Coun 
meetings. Unless the meetings 4 
closed, you as a member of *! 
Student Government Associati® 
are eit to id the meetin# 


i - le 


; KOs 


ate ih 


; Paul Buffone 


cel nat Any lounge at W.S.C. 
Joe: “What are you majoring in, 
Ted?” ‘ 
Ted: “Kitty Whist.” 
Joe: “What’s your minor?” 
Ted: “Pitch.” 
Joe: “How are you doing i in that 
subject?” 
Ted: “Six bids all the way.” 
Joe: “Did you read the Student 
Newspaper today?” 

Ted: “No. Did it come out?” 

Joe: “Yea. It had some good 
“stuff” in it.” ' 

Ted: “I was too busy to read 
nt?” : 

Joe: “Why were you busy? 
What were you doing?” 
Ted: “I was playing pitch.” 
Joe: “Oh! Well I’ll see you later, 


id 


Ted: “O.K. Toe: bye. 


” 
six. 


t's Happening! 
By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


te, 


. I'll bid 


The Campus Revolution 
Is In Process 


As President Sullivan so aptly 
put it, “We are now in the process 
of reshaping our beliefs in cer- 
tain fundamental freedoms” (Oak 
Leaf). We are distressed at the 
lack of student control over stu- 
dent affairs so prevalent at Wor- 
cester State College in recent 
years. We are shaken by the ap- 
parent absence of any democratic 
process involved in enforcing rules 
and regulations on the student 
body. We seriously question the 
necessity as well as the legality of 
certain codes. We are perplexed by 
the stringent administrative con- 
trol of student affairs. Out of this 
disenchantment has grown a stu- 
dent body united in a quest for 
academic reform and “student 
rights.” President Sullivan cau- 
tioned the incoming freshmen, 
“Don’t sacrifice yourself for an 
accident or a fad.” We agree that 
this is a sound principle to follow. 
However, “student rights” is not 
a fad, it is a campus necessity, 
long overdue. - 

Conscientiously applied and in- 
telligently led, this active student 
participation can be of unlimited 
benefit to the college. We urge 
more members of the student body 
to voice their support. Students 
united with vigor will possess a 
sense of pride and accomplishment 
well deserved. 

For years the Student Council 
has existed in an advisory capa- 
city only, to an overly protective 
administration. Theoretically it is 
a student governing body and with 
the election of seriously minded 
dents the theory has become 
practice. It is around this organi- 
zation we must rally! Attend the 
council meetings and join in the 
0s of school policy. The pur- 

of knowledge does not end in 
sroom, it merely begins 
s a foundation on which 
improved and informed 


Preonscientions and serious 
student, interested in im- 
nent at Worcester State, 
e your opinions known. Con- 
stive criticism, pro or con, is 
welcomed. If you are one 
thetic students, we rina? 


ee 
spend time study- 


r e in sthe stude 


will lose valuab , 


‘By Mark Blazis 


Statesmen, there breeds a pesti- 
lence among us. It wearies me, yea 
it grieves me to view such latent 
tragedy. The cheerful facade which 
hovers over our campus belies and 
conceals the true suffering that 
our fellow students undergo. 


I began suspecting this disaster 
only recently. Three or four days 
ago a‘fine friend of mine greeted 
me with, “Felicitations on your ef- 
fulgence.” This math major parted 
his lips, showed his canines and in- 
cisors, and arrogantly walked 
away. I wonder if, deep down in- 
side, he really meant what he said. 
The fact remains that in the past 
I have been out-interpolated and 
now out-hyperboleed by a friend. 
How ominous. 


From that point on, I strove to 
detect other evidence of malcon- 
tent among my fellow Lancers. My 


research led me to discover that|* 


the playboys of our campus are 
suffering intensely. Based on the 
latest psychological reports, we 
know that they are suffering be- 
cause they don’t know what they 
want. Every night finds them with 
a different girl. These poor men 
don’t even know that they’re suf- 
fering! How long can they go on 
this way? 


Reader, do not cower from this 
ill report. There is more pain to be 
seen. Last week at ten o’clock in 
the morning, I happened to walk 
by the lounge in the science build- 
ing. There in a compact semi-circle 
surrounding the television were 
about twenty students trying to 
enrich their minds while “Girl 
Talk” poured out of the network. 
Our students are courageously able 
to bear pain. Believe it or not, 
when I returned a half hour later, 
most of those same stalwarts were 
contending with the noise of the 
“Beverly Hillbillies.” Still they 
smiled and occasionally chatted 
among themselves while endeavor- 
ing to fulfill their studies. Frailty, 
thy name dwells not here. 


Across the corridor was another 
group of apparently carefree schol- 
ars. It would appear that they 
were just relaxing while playing 
a game of cards. Little do most 
observers realize that these sports- 
men are subconsciously trying to 
learn a trade that will eventually 
supplement their teaching salar- 
ies. More serious and conscientious 
ecard players are to be seen on no 
other campus. Such mental strain! 
Yet do they complain? 


The fortitude of these brave 
souls fills my eyes with tears. But 
they are only a few of the many 
sad stories of student courage. 
Most of the others are too horrid 
to be read by many of our delicate 
lady subscribers. 


We cannot let our fellow stu- 
dents bear this torment any long- 
er. Sigmund Freud has told us that 
the “difference between rational- 
ism or irrationalism is merely the 
extent of repression or violence ex- 
pressed by the subconscious mind.” 
Let us immediately begin our cru- 
sade to end this repression. Let us 
remove all of the soft drink ma- 
chines in the lounges. It is a known 
fact that coke represses you best. 
Let us remove the auditory vio- 
lence presented in courses given by 
the music department. Much of 
such dramatic harmony is not con- 
ducive to the sweet rest required 
by many of our fellow scholars. 
Let these acts be but a beginning 
in the Bpheaval of a cruel system. 


As’ you may plainly ascertain, I 
not one who would think of 
ing any radical change. My 
merely to — a 
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Act Play PYOoKON Up Las 


pis! Bob Watkins 


The Velvet Underground 
and Nico 


“T don’t know just where I’m 
going 

But I’m going to try 

‘For the Kingdom if I can...” 


So say the Velvet Underground 
in their cut “Heroin.” 


Their sound is different. It is 
the product of Andy Warhol and 
his “Plastic Inevitable,” the psy- 
chedelic showing of lights and 
sounds. Just as Warhol’s show, in 
which the Velvet Underground 
were involved, their performance 
includes lights, colors, sound, feed- 
back, noise, noise and noise. “Feel- 
ing your sound” is the term and 
that is what you do. The audi- 
ence sits, (or tries to), sees, hears, 
feels and becomes totally involved 
in the V.U.’s performance. 


Richard Goldstein of the N.Y. 
World Journal defines the music of 
the Velvet Underground thus: “The 
sound is a savage series of atonal 
thrusts and electronic feedback. 
The lyrics combine Sado-Masochis- 
tic frenzy with free-association 
imagery. The whole sound seems 
to be the product of a secret mar- 
riage between Bob Dylan and the 
Marquis de Sade.” 


In a live performance where 
“feeling your sound” is really felt, 
the light show is fantastic. The 
largest fault of their L.P. is this 
inability to convey the Velvet Un- 
derground’s true and whole style 
of performance. One cannot fully 
understand or even appreciate the 
talent and beauty of the group 
without getting totally involved in 
their sound. 


The L.P. itself is good as far as 
lyrics go, but no farther. The 
strange sounds of an electric vio- 
lin pierce one’s eardrum and cre- 
ate a sweet tinny background. 
The fantastic voice of Nico, their 
female lead singer, is sweet, ten- 
der and sexy and has a fantastic 
drawing power. The Donovan-type 
style and voice of their lead male 
singer lyrically interprets the meta- 
physical poetry of the short, force- 
ful lines. 


In general the L.P. is noise and 
a mild scattering of fine lyrics be- 
hind feedback and shouts. But the 
a-“peelable” banana on the jacket 
makes the L.P. all but a total loss. 


derived from the pleasure of in- 
ereasing our knowledge. Is there 
any doubt that intense mental ex- 
ercise is a way of life at our virile 
alma mater? Sir Thomas, in this 
point we have listened to you. You 
have also revealed to us that the 


“greatest bodily pleasure is good 


health. Perhaps we do need more 
vitamins. 


To bring happiness to my cam- 


pus, I have sought the advice of a 
multitude of successful people. One 
of the faculty members who sin- 
cerely wishes to keep his name 
from the pages of glory has sug- 
gested that all of the malcontents 
found a yacht club on Lake Ellie. 
Another told me to start a kite 
club. A scholar from another col- 
lege suggested that our students 
be permitted to bring the archery 
equipment from the Physical Edu- 
cation Department to class with 
them. Those people ignorant of the 
situation might thus be more poi- 
gnantly acquainted with our diffi- 
culties. I am still looking for the 
answer. If you have faith in my 
efforts, do not hesitate to send 


Einigne Research Fund, 
Oh, noble Na a 
-follo 


your contributions to the Summer 
of| munity along with Clark, Holy 
gat Cross, sdpeig and Tech. It is 


~ DUTIES AND 
CHANGE 


By Robert Moyer 


It’s September and the begin- 
ning of a new educational year. 
But is it really a new year for 
those at Worcester State? Every 
year in the past has begun the 
same, with the same restrictions, 
the same stringent outmoded codes 
of behavior, and the same hideous 
apathy permeating the campus. 
Unfortunately State has been lurk- 
ing far back in the shadowy re- 
cesses of the intellectual-educa- 
tional community, an action incit- 
ing passivity and degeneration of 
the social-moral spirit of its stu- 
dent body. Members of the class of 
1971 have entered I am sure with 
skepticism concerning the above, 
basing ‘their assumptions on the 
general local opinion of State 
“Teachers” College, to which some 
have referred as a fifth year high 
school, for third rate students, 
who could not make it at a “real” 
college. (And if you think that’s 
exaggeration, ask a few localites, 
and even some students.) 


The duty and purpose of a col- 
lege or university is to serve the 
students so that their minds may 
mature in order to serve this so- 
ciety in which they live and some 
day will rule. The student must be 
stimulated to use and expand his 
mind through challenging concepts, 
and through creating new ideas. 
One must agree that this stimulus 
has not been very prominent in the 
past at WSC. In fact, every at- 
tempt at challenge and creativity 
has not only failed to meet stimu- 
lation, but has been suppressed 
time and time again, in every man- 
ner possible. 


Worcester State’s Place in the 
Area’s Academic Community 


There are a few students here 
who care enough to be activistic, 
those who are progressive and seek 
a better lot for the school, society, 
and their fellow students. Most 
students here (at least all I’ve ever 
met), feel oppressed, or stifled, and 
are discontented by the unreason- 
able and unfair restrictions placed 
upon them. Too many, however, 
don’t care or feel that efforts for 
betterment will prove fruitless as 
they have been in the past. Every- 
one must cooperate, challenge, 
utilize and create for a better 
life. They should and must become 
aware of the situations involved, 
and strive to create a stimulus 
should one not be present. 


We have heard many times of 
duties vs. rights, but unfortu- 
nately at Worcester State it is 
usually duties (to obey and not 
make “waves”). Let us not forget 
that the institution has certain du- 
ties to the student and the state 
as well. Primary among these are 
a broadened and varied curricula 
(with free election of courses). 
and an atmosphere conducive to 
individual responsibility and ma- 
turity, both absent here. Worcester 
State has grown quite large over 
the years, physically and academ- 
jeally under a fine administration. 
No longer is it a small teacher 
training Normal School, but a 
large (the second largest in the 


} County) Liberal Arts college which 


may some day become a state uni- 
versity. It is imperative to meet 
this physical progress with long- 
overdue and badly needed reforms 
in student freedom, etc. It is im- 
possible to long keep a mass in. 
chains before something happens. 
This is the year that the changes 
must happen with the mutual co- 
operation of faculty, administra- 
tion and students. With these 
moves Worcester State will devel- 

its full potential and assume a 
aed in the area’s academic com- 
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Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone 


Even the Military has “Doves,” 
more Doves than most people think. 
Why haven’t they been heard 
from? Because certain people don’t 
want them to be heard. The “Top 
Brass” carry large voices, and if. 
their voices are heard it may cause 
some people to think a “little bit.” 
Listen to these voices! 

Former Marine Corps Commandant 
General David M. Shoup: 
Address at Pierce College, L.A. 

“T want to tell you, I don’t think 
the whole of Southeast Asia as re- 
lated to the present and future 
safety and freedom of the people 
of this country, is worth the life 
or limb of a single American. . .” 


He goes on to criticize so-called 
“reasons” and money investments 
that have led us into this war. 
Brig. General Hugh B. Hester: 
Veterans for Peace in Vietnam 

“, . . I oppose the Vietnamese 
war now, not only because it is 
being waged in violation of the 
U.N. Charter, but also because it 
is in violation of the basic interest 
of the American people. The Viet- 
nam War is not a war of self- 
defense or even of general self- 
interest. It is a war in the profit 
interest of only a very few.” 
Brig. Gen. William Wallace Ford: 
Letter to N.Y. Times 

“Certainly the country is proud 
of Westmoreland and the splendid 
forces which he commands. It does 
not follow that the country 
obliged to send them and itself to 
destruction . . . The time has come, 
however, to strike down the impli- 
cation that whoever does not fol- 
low blindly and uncomplainingly 
in the steady expansion of this war 
is somehow unpatriotic . . . I be- 
sought my newly elected represen- 
tative in 1964 to try to keep us 
from further involvement in Viet- 
nam. I voted in 1964 for the Presi- 
dential candidate who opposed es- 
ealation of the conflict. I am still 
trying. I consider it the highest 
patriotism.” 
Rear Admiral Arnold E. True: 
Letter to Palo Alto Times 

“We can end the Vietnam fiasco 
without dishonor by, (1) dealing 
with the Vietcong as a major par- 
ty to the war, (2) implementing 
the Geneva accords, (3) withdraw- 
ing our troops, and (4) letting the 
Vietnamese settle their own prob- 
lems... .” 
Lt. General James Gavin: 
Testifying before U.S. Senate 
Committee 

vet bombing attacks intended 
to achiavé psychological impact 
through the killing of noncombat- 
ants is unquestionably wrong. 
Likewise, the attack of targets 
near high populated areas where 
civilians are likely to be casual- 
ties, is also militarily as well as 
morally wrong.” 
General Matthew B. Ridgeway, 
Commander of U.S. forces during 
the Korean War: 
Look Magazine 

“It is my firm belief that there 
is nothing in the present situation 
or in our code that requires us to 
bomb a small Asian nation back to 
the Stone Age.” 

These are some voices, 
others. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


OPENS FRIDAY 


BOSTON, MASS. — The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which opens” 
its Eighty-seventh season on Sep- 
tember 29 in Symphony Hall, will 
again offer a series of seven Open | 
Rehearsals to the public. These re- 
hearsals were reinstituted in the 
1950 season to enable students and 
others to hear the Orchestra in a_ 
working session. The proceeds 
the rehearsals benefit ae Orch 
tra’s Pension Fund. ; 

The Open ergrnines! 
fof the Matos he 


is 


there are i ; 


st 24 


hot Red» Sox of course, 


_ the newspapers. Lancer sports are 
already well underway with the 


players all working out. Led by 


veterans Smokey Moresi and Jim| 
Ferdella, a group of red-hot pros- | 
hoop team | 


pects for this year’s 
have been holding unofficial prac- 
tices in the gym. 


The State harriers have been in 
hard training for both weeks that 
classes have been in 
Though the new NCAA 


SPORTS DESK 


session. 


eross country team and basketball | 


rules, | 


LANCER SPORTS 


ae SPORTS SEASON BEGINS 


With the summer sports season | 
gradually fading, outside of the! 
college | 
‘sports are beginning to break into) 


which state that freshmen and first 
year transfer students are ineligi- 
ble for varsity athletics, have de- 
pleted the ranks somewhat, the 


year’s. The varsity at this time 


Tom Gossler, Gary Ozias, Bernie 


Spitts. This should give State nec- 
}essary depth. With several fresh- 
men and transfer students train- 
jing with the team for experience, 
next year looks exceptionally 
bright. The harrier season opens 
on October 4, in a tri-meet with 
Clark and Assumption at Clark. 


PREDICTIONS 


Final A.L. Standings: 
MINNESOTA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


World Series: 
ST. LOUIS IN 6 GAMES 


CROSS-COUNTRY SCHEDULE TO DATE 


October 4 Clark Clark 
Assumption Clark 
Tentative Lowell Tech 
Tentative Nichols 
October 25 Lowell State Home 
; November 4 NESCAC Meet Gorham 


LETTERS — from pg. 2 


One of the topics for discussion 
at our next officers’ meeting is 
that of the possibility of changing 
ring companies and the possibility 
of style change. We welcome any 
suggestions you have, and we are 
just as willing to answer any ques- 
tions as long as they are within 
our capacity to answer. As a well- 
informed and well represented 
Junior Class we may look forward 

toa successful Junior year. 


e Sincerely, 
s Paul Bitter, 
; President 
es Joe Ethier, 
i, Vice-President 


Summer Abroad 


_ The International Travel Estab- 
lishment of Switzerland has come 
up with a new twist on the matter 
of spending a low cost sojourn in 
_ Europe. The ITE has set up an 
_ entire department that is specializ- 

g in Europe for American col- 

students. The travel organi- 
zation then combines this phase of 
a trip to Europe with any of a 
number of low cost wholesale tours 
g transportation arrangements 
d then shows the college student 
he or she can spend an excit- 
¢ time in Europe for less than 


it-yourself” program, as it is 
offers thousands of job op- 
wtunities such as office work, re- 

work, shipboard work, restau- 
and hotel work, and factory 
industrial work, etc. In many 
neither knowledge of a for- 
guage nor work experience 
ted students may obtain 
details, an application, 
ction, and information of 
ne ee by send- 


20% 


TYPEWRITERS 
DESKS 
ADDING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
918 Main St., Worcester (Near Clark University) 
Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 
Tel. 753-4378 


‘ 


CHAIN SCHOLARSHIP 


The Chain Scholarship Division 
of the Leonard M. Greene Founda- 
tion, Inc. is currently awarding 
scholarships of up to $1,000 to en- 
able needy students to complete 
their college educations. 

If you are a senior in need of 
funds; plan to seek employment 
upon graduation rather than under- 
take a post-graduate curriculum; 
have grades of degree candidate 
status; and if, when you are able, 
you will help CHAEN support fu- 
ture needy students — YOU MAY 
BE ELIGIBLE. 

The CHAIN SCHOLARSHIP 
program has been in existence for 
five years, and is available in over 
three hundred colleges. Its ap- 
proach to the scholarship problem 
is unique in two major concepts: 
faith in the average student; and 
faith in his integrity to assume a 
moral, rather than a legal obliga- 
tion, and thus become a vital link 
in a chain reaction which can grow 
to pass along an endless continuum 
of help from those who were once 
in similar circumstances. 

To apply for a CHAIN SCHOL- 
ARSHIP, obtain an application 


from the College Financial Aid 
Office, or write directly to: y 


_ Chain Scholarship 
203° 


turnout is much better than last|_ 
consists of veterans Art Thayer, |_ 


Fitzpatrick, and newcomers Kevin | ¢ 
Maloney, Onni Wirtanen, and Elias ‘y 


DISCOUNT 
On All School and Office Supplies 


WSC ACORN 


FRESHMEN PULLED TO 
| DEPTHS OF LAKE ELLIE 


The Sophomores pulled ahead 
for a second big win in the annual 
Freshman -Sophomore Rope Pull 
held on Friday, September 22. The 
event was, as usual, well-attended 
as students flocked around very 
small (and muddy) Lake Ellie. 
Sophomores made a fine showing 
as they ran out to the field cheered 
on by class members. They fought 
under the inspiration of “flower 
power,” supplied by a safari hat 
adorned with wild flowers. The 
contest had to be stopped midway 
as freshmen illegally attempted to 
help their slipping team. The race 
was resumed and when half the 
freshmen were in the lake, the con- 
test was conceded to the sopho- 
mores. Unfortunately, Mark Saun- 
ders, a race official, was thrown 
into Lake Ellie as his boat acci- 


WAA 


The Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion will hold its first meeting on 
Friday, Sept.°29 at 10:30 a.m. in 
the gym. Everyone is invited to at- 
tend to help plan this year’s activi- 
ties or offer any helpful sugges- 
tions. 


Some of the sports have already 
been planned and will start in the 
next few weeks. Anyone interested 
in playing basketball and would 
like to try out for the varsity.team 
should report to the gym on Oct. 3 
at 4:30 p.m. 


This year the W.A.A. is starting 
a new gymnasties program. It will 
feature equipment such as the 
trampoline, horse, and buck. Be- 
ginners and advanced gymnasts 
are welcome. The program will 
meet on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday afternoons at 4:30 p.m. in 
the gym. It will begin the week of 
October 2nd. 


Some future plans of the W.A.A. 
will be a skating party and co-ed 
volleyball. 


Dr. Jackson Installed 


The Reverend Wallace W. Rob- 
bins, minister at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and the Right Rev. 
Monsignor David C, Sullivan, pas- 
tor of St. Peter’s Church, both in 
Worcester, have accepted invita- 
tions to participate in the inaugu- 
ration of Dr. Frederick H. Jackson 
as fourth president of Clark Uni- 
versity on Saturday, October 7. 


The Rev. Mr. Robbins will pre- 
sent the invocation, and Monsignor 
Sullivan will give the benediction 
at the inaugural ceremony, accord- 
ing to Francis A. Harrington, vice- 
president of the Paul Revere Life 
Insurance Company, Worcester, 
who is chairman of the Clark 


dentally overturned. 


PENS — 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


It's Different! 
ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 


Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKSTORE 


¢ Paperbacks 
® Textbooks 


®Books not in stock 
ordered 


19 Portland Street 
Tel. 753-8685 


Acorn 
Deadline 
Friday Noon 


‘ 
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Trustees’ Inaugural Committee, 


The inaugural ceremony will be 
held on Clark’s campus greens- 
ward at 2:30 p.m. 


BOMB SHELTERS WON’T HELP— 
BUT THIS FILM MIGHT! 


hi cmt 


oh fondbar 28, 1967 
Clark's Fine Arts 
Series Opens 


Drama, ballet, a jazz concert and 
a guitar performance are planne| 
for the forty-sixth season of the 
Clark University Fine Arts Series. 


The 1967-1968 season will open 
on Sunday, October 15, with Emly» 
Williams’ presentation of “Dylan 
Thomas Growing Up.” Now a leg- 
end in the theatre, this production 
has enjoyed a successful Broadway 
run and a tour through the coun- 
try. Mr. Williams is taking the 
production on its second North 
American tour. 


i 


Dancers of the Boston Ballet 
Company will be featured in the 
second program of the series ov 
Friday, November 10. A lécture- 
demonstration program will be pre- 
sented to introduce ballet, its cul- 
ture and technique. The progra 
will be concluded by the perform- 
ance of a ballet. 


The famous Paul Winter Ja 
Ensemble will present a concert on 
Friday, February 16. The ensem) 
was the winner of the 1961 Inter- 
collegiate Jazz Festival, and pay- 
ticipated in a six-month tour of 23 
Latin American nations. In addi- 
tion, the ensemble has made nu 
merous network television appear- 
ances. 


A performance of guitar music 
by acclaimed soloist John Williams 
will be presented on Monday, 
March 18. The Australian-born 
guitarist has appeared in concert 
throughout Europe, Asia, ani 
North America. Mr. Williams was 
heralded as an artist of “faultless 
technique” by the New York Times 


All programs will be held in At- 
wood Hall at 8:15 p.m. 


Season subscription for the series 
is $10. Subscription for students js 
$8 or $5, depending on section. 
Tickets may be obtained now by 
writing to Clark University Fine 
Arts Series, 950 Main Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 01610. 


SPECIAL 
LIMITED 
ENGAGEMENT 


OCT. 
yr 


STUDENT 
AND 
GROUP RATES 
AVAILABLE 


OCT. 
4 


ADVANCE 
SALES 
MADE 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


“IT MAY BE THE 
MOST IMPORTANT 
FILM EVER MADE 


We are always being told that a work of 
art cannot change the course of history. 
I think this one might. It should be 
screened everywhere on earth.” 
—Kenneth Tynan, Londen Observer 


vars 


\ 
“Fascinating...graphic...horrifying... 
fearful and forceful...smashing simula- 


tion of catastrophic reality.” 
—Bosley Crowther, N.Y. Times 


“Eminently worth seeing. Shattering...a 
film that leaves one feeling angry.” 
—William Peper, World Journal Tribune 


om) 


“An extraordinary film. Undoubtedly the 
most impassioned outcry against nucle- 
ar warfare yet to be conveyed. A brilliant 
accomplishment... disturbingly topical.” 

—Jach Gould, N.Y. Times 

“See this film. The dramatizations hit 
home. The cast is exceptionally fine.” 

—Ellie Kalter, Daily News 


YY 
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WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


THIRD HISTORY INSTITUTE TO BE HELD HERE 


ANNOUNCES ITS 
THIRD HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT INSTITUTE 


THE SOVIET UNION SINCE 1917: 
DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS 


AT THE COLLEGE 


THE STATE COLLEGE AT WORCESTER 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1967, 4:00 - 9:30 P.M. 


THE PROGRAM 

200 P.M. : 

First General Session: New Auditorium, Science Building 
Chairman: Professor Emmett Shea, History Dept., State College, 

Worcester 

Greetings: Dr. Eugene A. Sullivan, President, State College, Wore. 
| Address: SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS ON THE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION 
Dr. Robert M. Spector, History Dept., State College, Worcester 


730 P.M. 
Address: CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE SOVIET UNION 
Fr. Georges Bissonnette, A.A., Academic Dean and Professor 
of Political Science, Assumption College 


730 P.M. 
Second General Session: Cafeteria (Gymnasium Building) 
DINNER $2.75 — Tomato Juice, Roast Beef, Salad, Baked Potato, 
Green Beans, Ice Cream, Strawberries, Rolls, Coffee. 


PARTICIPANTS 


IR. GOLDMAN is author of Soviet Marketing: Distribution in a Con- 
olled Economy (1963), Comparative Economic Systems (1964), and 
oviet Foreign Aid and Trade (1967), as well as numerous articles in 
ach journals as Foreign Affairs, Journal of Political Economy, Quar- 
erly Journal of Economics, and Harvard Business Review. His special 
mowledge of the Soviet economy is buttressed by travel in Eastern 
urope and the Soviet Union during 1959, 1960, and 1964. His second 
ip, which included a month-long tour of Russian marketing facilities, 
as made under the sponsorship of the U.S. State Department in its 
altural exchange program, In 1964, as part of his study of Soviet eco- 
omie reform, Dr. Goldman met with famed Russian Prof. Evsey Liber- 
nan who discussed the problems of and prospects for economic man- 

ement and innovation in the USSR, and also addressed the Polish 
eademy of Sciences on Economic Management. 


‘R. BISSONNETTE received his Ph.D. degree at Columbia University 
here he had previously been a Fellow of the Russian Institute. Apos- 
slic Administrator of the USSR and Chaplain to Americans in Moscow 
rom 1953 to March 1955, he has drawn upon personal research in 
ussia for his many writings. These include his well-known Moscow 
Vas My Parish (1956), “The Soviet Union Since Stalin,” in Recent 
oviet Trends (1956), The Soviet Social Order (1959), “Peter the 
reat’s Reform of the Church as an Educational Institution,” in Es- 

s in Russian and Soviet History (1962), as well as articles in such 
ournals as Slavic and East European Studies. 


IR. FLYNN received his Ph.D. degree from Clark University, attended 

Army Language School for Russian, and spent two years in Europe 

1 study and research. At Holy Cross since 1958, he specializes in Rus- 
and East-Central European History. =” 


_ HEN-TOV, holding degrees from the Univ. of Tel Aviv, Har- 
a ad Brandeis, has travelled widely throughout Europe and the 
East. Fluent in both Russian and Hebrew, and only this past 
er having returned from a three-month stay in the Middle 
rof. Hen-Tov is particularly well-equipped for the difficult task 
laining Soviet interests in this part of the world. 


SHEA, winner of a Ford Foundation Scholarship in Far East- 
tudies, received his training at Harvard, Boston University, and 
n College, and has travelled extensively in the Far East and Eu- 

In addition to his work at Worcester State College, Prof. Shea 
visiting professor in Russian and Far Eastern History at 


; College, Holy Cross, Regis, and Tufts. 

TOR, specializing in American Studies, received his training 
ollege and Boston University. His articles have appeared in 
tudies, Journal of Southeast Asian History, American 
| of Legal History, Social Studies, and Journal of Higher Edu- 

* L. \ A 
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6:30 P.M. 
Address: SOVIET ECONOMIC REFORM: FIFTY YEARS IN 
RETROSPECT 
Dr. Marshall I. Goldman, Associate Professor, Soviet Econom- 
ies, Wellesley College 


7:30 P.M. 
Third General Session: New Auditorium 
Chairman: Dr. Edwin Hedman, History Dept., State College, Wore. 
Address: NATIONAL COMMUNISM IN EASTERN EUROPE: 
PROGRESSIVE OR REACTIONARY 
Dr. James T. Flynn, Assistant’ Professor, Russian and East- 
Central European History, College of the Holy Cross 
8:30 P.M. 
Section Meetings 
(a) Chairman: Professor Bernard Goldsmith, History Department, 
State College, Worcester 
Address: SOVIET INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(New Auditorium) 
Professor Jacob Hen-tov, Assistant Professor, Political Sci- 
ence, College of the Holy Cross 
(b) Chairman: Professor Cheng Yuan, History Department, State 
College, Worcester 
Address: MARX ON A TIGHT-ROPE: SINO-SOVIET 
VICISSITUDES (Science Amphitheatre) 
Professor Emmett Shea 


(Those planning to attend the dinner should make reservations 
with Miss Ruth V. Somers at the college before Nov. 4, 1967). 

Chairman: Dr. Francis G. Walett, Chairman, History Department, 
State College, Worcester 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 
OCTOBER 6 — 


Newman Club Membership — Front of Cafeteria, 10:30-1:30. 
Meeting — Debating Club Membership — S310, 10:30-11:20. 
Senior Class Meeting — Friday, third period, Old Auditorium 
French Club — Friday, third period, S309 


AT CLARK 
OCTOBER 1 — 


Lecture — Decision for Doomsday — Gordon Christiansen, 
Atwood Hall, 8 p.m. 


AT HOLY CROSS 


OCTOBER 6-8 — 

“Luv” — Fenwick Theatre 

IN THE AREA 

OCTOBER 6 — 

Tom Hall — Y-Not Coffee House, 8-12 p.m. 
OCTOBER 6-8 — 

“The War Game” — Paris Cinema 
OCTOBER 7 — 


Donovan — Back Bay Theatre, 7:30 and 10:00 p.m. 
Ted Donlan — Y-Not Coffee House, 8-12 p.m. 


OCTOBER 9 — 
Lecture — Nicaragua and Honduras — Worcester Science 
Museum, 10:30 p.m. 


CONNECTICUT 


‘NOW THROUGH NOVEMBER 11 — 
“Macbeth” — The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, 


Stratford. 


WE INTERVIEW THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and Marilyn Verbasius 


“The small sizes of the physics 
classes and the facilities available 
have made the changeover easier 
than I anticipated,” he said. 

A 1950 graduate of Sienna Col- 
lege, Dr. Glassbrenner received his 
masters of science degree in chem- 
ieal physics from the same college 
and his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

Besides research work, the new 
physics teacher claims publication 
of six articles in leading science 
magazines. 

Dr. Glassbrenner holds member- 
ship in the American Physical So- 


“The curriculum at Worcester 
State College is accelerating and I 
see a great opportunity for expan- 
sion in the Physics Department in 
the near future,” said Dr. Charles 
J. Glassbrenner, new physics pro- 
fessor. 

Dr. Glassbrenner, one of the re- 
cent additions to the faculty, was 
formerly employed in the research 
departments of the Air Force and 
the General Electric Company. 

Having little teaching experience 
except on his graduate level, Dr. 
Glassbrenner finds the switch from 
research to teaching both interest- 


< . 


October 5, 1967 


Student Council Plans 
Social Season 


The Student Council held their 
second meeting on Monday, Sep- 
tember 26, at 7:00 in the student 
lounge. 

A student representative of the 
Golden Rule Fund, Kelly Cahill 
of Anna Maria College, came to 
discuss the possibility of a pro- 
gram that will unite the area col- 
leges in an effort to raise money 
for this organization. It would also 
increase the general unification of 
the area colleges and facilitate dis- 
cussion of other school issues. Four 
representatives were appointed to 
attend a meeting of the Fund on 
Sunday, October 1. Further details 
of this worthwhile event will be re- 
leased to the students by the Stu- 
dent Council through this news- 
paper. 
| 


The Winter Carnival Committee, 
composed of Marie Weatherhead, 
John. Farley and Gary Ozias, dis- 
cussed plans for the Carnival ac- 
tivities. They will hold meet ; 
in room G3, fifth hour, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. All students are 
welcome to attend so that 
riety of ideas may be presented on 
what we would like to see at the 
Carnival. 


a va- 


Christopher White, student rep- 
resentative in charge of the Car- 
nival Concert, discussed the possi- 
bility of holding more than one 
| concert. The Student Government 
is now taking this under serious 


consideration. 

) The traditional all-college dance 
to honor the seniors was discussed. 
| Controversy arose concerning the 
| hiring of the band. Finally a mo- 
|tion to hire the band “The Six- 
| pence” was proposed by Chris 
White and was passed 4 to 3. 


The control of a $500 Speakers 

Fund to be used by various school 
organizations was placed under the 
auspices of the student govern- 
ment. The motion was passed on a 
5 to 4 vote. 
Discussion of the student budget 
| will be Tuesday, October 3, 1967 
| at 7 p.m. in the lounge in the Gym 
building. If anyone wishes to have 
a voice in the proposed agenda for 
this meeting, please contact your 
student council representatives. © 


STUDENT ENTERS VISTA 


Gayle A. Atkins, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester C. Atkins, 
Elmwood Avenue, Jefferson, Mass., 
was one of 28 trainees who were 
graduated recently from a VISTA 
training program sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO at Marshall University 
in Huntington, W. Va. 

As a Volunteer in Service to 
America, Miss Atkins, 18, will 
spend one year working in Nor- 
folk, Va., with the Southeastern 
Tidewater Opportunity Program. 


VISTA Volunteers are assisting 


with community development pro- 


grams in education, employment, + 


and recreation. ~ 
A 1966 graduate of Wachusett 
Regional School in Holden, Mass., 
Miss Atkins attended Worceste 


State College in Worcester, Mass., im 
the past year. She has done pre- — 


vious volunteer work at Wore 
State Hospital and with the y 
| group of a Worcester chure 

a, q : | ms 
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; There are twenty-two clubs at this col- 
lege. Most of them have excellent program- 
- ming and energetic officers. They all try to 
provide varied and interesting programs for 
the student body. Unfortunately these pro- 
grams and meetings are usually poorly at- 
tended. One major reason we believe lies in 
the fact that few of the clubs notify the 
newspaper prior to their meetings. 

We believe the Acorn is the major organ 
of information in this college. Most students 
rely on it solely to inform them of activities 
in the college and in this area. We try our 

best to procure details concerning meetings 
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A SERVICE RARELY USED 


WSC ACORN 


and provide each club with the service of 
publicizing these meetings. We have in the 
past repeatedly asked the club presidents to 
notify us at least two weeks before a meet- 
ing, but this has produced few results. The 
signs that are put up during the week do not 
provide us with the news when we need it. 
We are asking the club presidents once more 
to help your own organization by please noti- 
fying the Acorn at least two weeks before a 
meeting or a special program. If this request 
is complied with, we will be able to provide 
you better publicity and coverage of your ex- 
cellent programming. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A CHANGE 


A movement has begun among the staff 
of the Acorn to change the name of this 
newspaper. In view of the fact that there 
is no apparent tradition associated with the 

name Acorn and that its very name conjures 
ee up an unprofessional image, we feel that a 
more suitable name should be found. 

We have submitted a proposal to the Stu- 


dent Council asking that they give us the 
power to change the name or that they au- 
thorize a vote by the entire student body 
giving us said power. The staff will then 
choose a name suitable to the character of 
this college, a name we hope will be promi- 
nent in the collegiate newspaper world. We 
would value your comments on this proposal. 


TOWARDS A COLLEGIATE COMMUNITY 


x The Worcester Telegram & Gazette re- 

- eently carried an article concerning a newly- 

formed educational committee in Worcester. 
It read as follows: 


“The future of private higher education in 
the Worcester area is taking on new dimen- 
A sions under the direction of a “Committee of 
Six.” 


‘The Presidents of Worcester Palytelknic 

-_ Institute, Holy Cross College, Clark Univer- 

‘sity, Assumption College, Anna Maria Col- 

lege and Worcester Junior College make up 

_ the committee. It meets periodically at WPI 

to discuss common problems and work out 
SO olutions. 


Spearheaded by President Harry P. 
orke of WPI, the group met for the first 
me in July, and again on Sept. 13. 


A sense of financial urgency and the de- 
e to offer area students the best of all pos- 
_ sible talent and educational facilities avail- 
‘ prompted the committee’s formation, 
ke said recently. 


All the presidents have agreed to accept 
mally the concept that “among private 
eges on the one hand and among private 
public colleges on the other, there should 
maximum interutilization of Worcester’s 
tional facilities for both day and night 
ams in the best interests of optimum 
e, efficiency and economy.” 


Advantages of “college togetherness,” 
to the committee, include: 


rding 


g of top-level ec 


@ Possibility of developing closed-circuit 
television to allow students and faculty of 
each college to share in programs presented 
at any participating college. 


@ Sharing expensive laboratory equip- 
ment. 


@ Consolidation of business office opera- 
tions and record keeping. 


The “Committee of Six” is an outgrowth 
of a venture launched in 1965 by the Wor- 
cester Area Chamber of Commerce and later 
work in adult education by the Chamber’s 
education committee. 


Many of the “togetherness” ideas now 
being firmed up by the committee were put 
forth in an address given Nov. 23, 1965 by 
Storke at a “Salute to Education Night” giv- 
en by the Chamber at WPI. 


The increasing cost of financing private 
institutions sparked the togetherness theory 
for the Worcester colleges, Storke said, and 
the ideas evolved into agenda items for the 
Committee of Six. 


Several of the schools are already in- 
volved in co-operative ventures, Storke said. 


A computation center now being pre- 
pared at WPI will go into operation within a 
week. 


The center will be used by all colleges in 
the area to some degree. Storke called the 
project a major step in the togetherness plan. 


The center is valued at $750,000, with 
$256,000 coming from a National Science 
Foundation grant. It will be available for 
use by local colleges in class scheduling, 
grade formulating and general research. All 
participating institutions will share the cost 
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Kaleidoscape 


By Diane Gallagher 


Being like a man, 
in the moonlit night the scarecrow 
is very touching. 
—Shiki (1867-1902) 
(from Haiku in English 
by Harold G. Henderson, 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., Publishe, 


Throughout the country, the popularity of the Japanese poctig 
form known as Haiku has been growing. This, certainly, is not sur. 
prising considering the ever-increasing international exchange of liter. 
ature which becomes possible through a wider availability of excellen 
translations. 


Any discussion of the nature of haiku is best left to the scholarly 
expert, preferably the expert who is familiar with both Japanese an 
English. In spite of my linguistic and scholarly deficiencies, a skelet 
explanation of haiku is as follows. A haiku is a short 17 syllable poem 
usually (but not always) arranged 5-7-5. The haiku is concerned wit 
one specific occurrence and never meanders generally about more tha 
one incident. Obviously, a poet is not able to meander very far in 17 
syllables. The haiku contains some reference to nature, whether it b¢ 
overt or oblique. As all poetry, the haiku is an extremely concentrat« 
form of expression. This very compactness, however, is one of th 
things which make haiku difficult to translate. 


An increasing number of books are being written about haiku. One 
such book is Haiku in English, a small paperback, written by Harold 
G. Henderson, and published by Charles E. Tuttle Co. This book serve 
as an introduction to haiku. It takes up the major areas of study and 
includes both classical Japanese haiku and current American haiku 
with an explanation of the worthiness of both. 

It is a good idea to read Haiku in English in conjunction with an) 
actual anthology of haiku such as A Net of Fireflies, translated by 
Harold Stewart, which is also published by Charles E. Tuttle Co. This 
book, as is common in haiku collections, is arranged by the seasons with 
haiku appropriate to each; it contains the writings of such matters as 
Shiki, Buson, Basho, Issa, Ho-o. Along with these excellent translations 
are a number of “haiku paintings.” All of which provide an elusive 


and irradiating appeal. 


The only way one can understand what makes the haiku a commu- 
nicated moment of illumination is to read them. If they lose a portion 
of their appeal in translation, they lose much more in explanation. 

Through haiku, the reader is able to transcend his limited view of 
life and his view of himself. He is able to look beyond his own mental, 
intellectual; and emotional limitations and is led to an understanding— 


not only of poetry. 


To the Editor: 

In reply to the article of Thurs- 
day, September 21, 1967 entitled 
Interpretations, I would like to 
enumerate upon the statement con- 
cerning the affluent middle class 
Americans. 

Even though we as students are 
not traditionally established in a 
career nor economically indepen- 
dent as a whole to be labeled by 
class distinction, many of us are 
already victims of simulated, if not 
real, indolence fostered by ultra- 
conservatism, stereotyped values 
set by television, and by assorted 
traditions. Because of this, many 
become blinded before they ever 
have a chance to see things as they 
really are. As students, we are 
dedicated to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge yet in the same token we 
should not be bound to our texts 
lured on by the prospect of only 
becoming successful. / 

The college experience is more 
than these, it is becoming socially 
aware of the problems that exist 
in the ghetto, the suffering and de- 
pravity that confronts the slum 
dweller, the consequences of war, 
and of the social values that regu- 
late the way we live. 

Education can provide us as stu- 
dents with the chance to immerse 
ourselves into the realistic stream 
of life. A degree of this sort of 
educational program is difficult to 
earn for it means sacrifice, leaving 
the sports car, the color TV, and 
supplementing these with genuine 
interest and above all action. The 
goodly life of the “haves” and of 
the “have nots” is wider than ever, 
dominated by indolence, prejudice, 
and just plain ignorance. If this is 
the now generation, the time is 
NOW! 

David Mello ’70 


To the Editor: 


A new music organization is in 
the process of formation on cam- 


talists which is sof sabe in play- 


LETTERS 


pus. This is a group of instrumen- |_ 


be a meeting third period, Monday, 
October 9, room S124 for all those 
interested. Bring your own instru- 
ments and any equipment supple 
mentary to them. 


If you can’t make this meeting 
see either Steve Asadoorian or 
Bob Zukowski ’69 during the week. 


P.S. We need brass players des- 
perately. 


Steven Asadoorian ’6! 


To the Editor: 


In regard to Mr. Blazis’s recen 
article entitled “Pyookoil,” I jus 
hope that the author will remem 
ber that “everyone that exalteth 
himself shall be humbleth; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alteth.” 


Rose Roque ’6! 


To the Editor: 


We would like to express our 
approval of the fine article written 
in It’s Happening! Many other 
students have also expressed their 
approval. Maybe words will be put 
into action. 


Arnold Hamm ’69 
Dave Bunker '69 


To the Editor: 


The article, It’s Happening, was 
very enlightening. I’m glad that 
we can speak freely through our 
student newspaper. I agree witli 
the article; however, some points 
were rather bleary. 


I feel that many students could 
be their own worse enemy by not 
promoting the school as other col 
legians do. Most problems are no! 
irremediable, but it’s up to the stu- 
dent body to act and come up with 
the solutions. Who was it that 
once said, “Action speaks loude 
than complaints”? — or was it 
“words”? I’d like to see more © 
these articles in the near future. 


Soest Monfredo 
LETT: 


PAUL K. BITTER 
President, Class of ’69 


hon’t think twice, it’s all right.” 
all right to be a “disinterested, 
ont-to-pass-the-course, blind-to- 
issues of the world, aestheti- 
y sterile, (and) culturally pol- 
4” student. Consider yourself 
ate that you are not ex- 
ed to be aware of administra- 
policy and students’ academic 
dom. How easy it is to hum to 
anes and irresistible tune of 
Pied Piper who whispers in 
sr ears “follow me_ blindly, 
ndly”; for there is security in 
owing, and convenience in be- 
led. Yet, it may be a presump- 
» to assume that all students at 
institution are content to be 
eled as such. True, tradition has 
and tradition is an honorable 
ance, that the typical college 
dent here is only mature enough 
be ignorant of administrative 
icy and students’ rights and too 
mature to be well informed. 
Paraphrasing Thompson’s Rule, 
you define a situation as being 
l, it becomes real in its conse- 
nees. Applying this rule to the 
sent state of affairs at this 
mpus, the result is one immature 
d irresponsible student body due 
the fact that they are defined 
such. There is no expedience in 
ling students what to do on the 
sumption that if the students are 
seled and given alternatives 
will make the wrong choices. 
anted, the graduate of this col- 
e will be an asset to his profes- 
mn. However, does the end in this 
e justify the means by which it 
accomplished? Furthermore, 
as college students will soon be 
ust into society as supposed 
ders. Many of us may find our- 
ves incapable of fulfilling our 
es as leaders because our lead- 
hip potentialities are now being 
fled. 
t is true that in the attempt to 
prove an institution, many posi- 
re aspects of that institution are 
mentioned, not because they 
e overlooked, but because they 
accepted as being good and ap- 
eciated as such. If, however, we 
® going to concentrate on merely 
® good aspects of the institution 
d neglect the poor aspects of it, 
ogress will become stagnant. 


“CLASS PRESIDENTS 
SPEAK ON ISSUES 


“Don’t think twice, it’s all 


right?” 


STEPHEN MORRIS 
President, Class of ’70 
Worcester State is in a crisis. 

The crisis is whether or not the 
students will become active mem- 
bers of the college as a whole, or 
whether they will continue to sit 
back and watch the world pass by. 
Those that have had the courage 
to voice their opinions have been 
called radicals. However, at this 
time at Worcester State it would 
appear that there are 1,700 rad- 
icals! 

Why is this label used? What 
are the issues that cause so much 
furor? The lack of a guidance 
system, which would care for the 
individual, not just a department 
head advisor, for one thing. Desire 
for a student-faculty grievance 
board is another. Modernization of 
an outmoded cut system, and open 
discussion of student rights and 
duties constitute a third and 
fourth. Much is heard on students’ 
duties but when was the last time 
student rights were discussed? 

Revolution is a word that is be 
ing used today at WSC. Some are 
afraid that tradition is being 


forced out of WSC. This is not} 


true. This revolution, as it has 
been termed, is an attempt to up- 
date much of the policy of WSC. 
It is not an attempt to destroy the 
image but rather to help it get in 
tune with the times. 

Worcester State today has a 
great potential. For the first time 
in quite a while the students are 


interested. enough in their school 
to attempt things which have been 
long overdue. Students will no 
longer put up with that common 
remark, “Oh, you go to WSC, 
that’s nice, But tell me, is it really 
that Mickey Mouse?” I defend 
WSC every day but some issues 
can not be defended. It is these 
issues that must be straightened 
out. Answers must be given. I am 
glad I go here but a student wants 


to be proud of his school. We de-} 


serve to be proud of this school 
but this pride will come only with 
a united effort by every member of 
our college. ' 

Most of the students are ready, 
What about you? 


ERS — from pg. 2 


the Editor: 
We enthusiastically commend 
m Bullens and John Dufresne 
their series of intelligent and 
sonable articles on student rev- 
uion that have appeared in the 
orn. “It’s Happening” is a real- 
attempt to treat those prob- 
ns which have so long been glar- 
y obvious but amazingly ig- 
ed by Worcester State. 
ducation extends beyond the 
nitations we have been satisfied 
accept. It demands self-determi- 
a wide gamut of ideas and 
in human awareness, and 
Y ent action. There are, un- 
ately, far too many persons 
‘to be contained in a single, 
ee dained sphere of experience. 
col ege | is intended and obligated 
oaden this sphere. 
ly, the abundance of dis- 
ion and discontent of WSC 
ents with existing campus con- 
can be converted into ef- 
aN unification and action. We, 
V, are willing to try. 
Richard Gizcowski ’68 
Mary Tell ’69 
_ Kathy Moran ’69 
Sue Lozoraitis ’69 
¢ ia eae 710 
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PYOOKONL 


By Mark Blazis 


That horrid stench betrays 

Their dingy hidden home. 

Here, damp and dead-weight 
darkness 

Crawls and reaches out 

To smother all that dwells 

Within. Her fingers comb 

The grizzled fumes that float 

Beneath the city and the rout. 


Above, where alleys stretch to 
streets, mighty 
Four-wheeled, metal monsters 
Counterfeit a rumbling storm. 
Though muffled, delves into 
These attentive depths. While 
On those lighted paths, life stirs 
And digs, but hopes to leave 
No hole to show how wrong 
she grew, 


Down here, in drippy drowsy 

Dreariness, a try 

To snatch a taste of truckling 

Life is often foiled. 

For as a moistened gob 

Of food flows alluringly by, 

The choicest morsel warrants 

Sleeping insurrection all 
uncoiled. 


A member of the cursed caste 
Falls victim to 

A pouncing trap, and all 

His bearded brethren 

Swoop down upon his quivering 
Flesh to sip the crimson stew. 
And gorged, the weary warriors 
Crawl back in their den. 


Darting, pointed, wet noses 

Mark the vicious sentries 

Where none dare ever enter, 

Where a sewer 

Is a sewer, and a rat 

Is a rat. A nudging breeze 

Along the cobbled gutter 

Makes aware this crawling 
viewer 

Of potential ravage, 

This shrew of the curb, that 

Dawn, humane deposer 

Of the night, vessel of 

Rat-tormenting light, begins 

To serve its turn. 

Heads rising from their pillaged 

Prize, mucked bellies fat 


From refuse, and slimy 
Hairless tails seep back 
Into the mire to rest, 

To foster greed and hunger, 
Absorbing filth and disease. 


He rests. Awake, attack 
Again at dark. For now, 
Good-day, Rat. 


I realize that most of my read- 
ers will conclude that this poem is 
a vicious attack on an obviously 
ambiguous tenet of William Words- 
worth, that the task of the poet is 
to strive to create a work whose 
final effect on the reader is one of 
pleasure. It is true that in his 
“Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,” 
he somewhat limits poetry to “an 
acknowledgement of the beauty of 
the universe.’ You my reader, 
therefore argue that he has left 
out that large chunk of life that 
balances with beauty to create the 
real state of equilibrium in which 
we all exist. How shrewd! 


You say that Wordsworth should 
have qualified his statement. You 
have a very good point there! Un- 
til lately, I have not realized that 
beauty may be inferred by a con- 
trast of ugliness, and that artful 
creation of perfect ugliness may 
require, in a sense, a beautifully 
effective technique. For all of this, 
I am humbly indebted to my astute 
and enlightening readers. 


Nevertheless, the most sincere 
goal of my poem was to literally 
commemorate the great Rat Con- 
trol Program that is about to be 
instituted. I felt compelled not only 
to write a few lines about the little 
critters, but also to do a little re- 
search concerning their existence 
on our campus. 


Fortunately, there are only a 
few. One of the custodians has re- 
ported seeing one pudgy one and 
two or three scrawny ones. The 
scrawny ones were closer to the 
cafeteria. We may be thankful, at 
least, that they don’t do anything. 
Most of us don’t even know that 
they’re around. As long as they re- 
main in harmless obscurity, I wish 
them continued health and pros- 
perity. Some day we shall be com- 
pletely rid of them. Perhaps there 
is a place on the library walls 
where we might be able to hang a 
picture of a rat in memory of days 
gone by. Or maybe we could stuff 
one and donate it to the Biology 
Department. This college has re- 
ceived less valuable gifts... 


art today’s values are being re- 
evaluated and many of the old be- 
liefs are being updated or dropped 
entirely. In education this revolu- 
tion is in the form of the student’s 
rights movement. The student to- 
day is speaking out for his rights 
to participate in curriculum deter- 
mination, to devise his own per- 
sonal dress code, to govern more 
student activities and to be cre 
ative, not just passive, in the run- 
ning of “his” education. 


Worcester, a very conservative 
city, has always lagged in the 
field of creative approach to the 
wheel of social progress. In educa- 
tion Worcester (with the execption 
of a few private colleges) has re- 
mained faithful to its own anti- 
quated ideals. The problems here 
at WSC in the student’s rights 
movement can partially be ex- 
plained by the fact that there are 
no dormitories and therefore no 
residential students. Being. a stu- 
dent body of commuters, little or 
no interest is put into the student’s 
rights movement. If WSC is to 
take its place nationally we must 
change this fact. The teacher fac- 
tory is a casualty of the revolu- 


_|'tion. WSC must become an educa- 
| tional experience, a place for in- 


tellectual development and not just 
fact programming into the human 
computer (the brain) if it is to 


fulfill today’s requirements of a 


will not change unless it is forced 
to. You must decide on what you 
want and what you have the right 
to want in “your” college. Col- 
leges are for the students and I 
don’t have to remind you that you 
are the student. 

Steven Belcher 


JUNIOR CLASS 


The first Junior Class meeting 
for the 1967-68 year was held Fri- 
day, September 22, at 4:30 p.m. 
Mr. Joyce, Class Officers, and the 
Student Council Representative 
were present. The meeting opened 
with a discussion on the design of 
our class ring. Five members of 
the executive board were desig- 
nated to go with President Bitter 
to a reputable company Friday, 
September 29. Thereafter the cost 
and design will be determined. It 
was also decided that a Dinner 
Ring for the women would be 
available if desired. 

The Junior Prom was also dis- 
cussed and many ideas were men- 
tioned. Traditionally the Junior 
Prom is held in the Fall, This year 
there seems to be a desire for a 
spring prom. Atfer discussing the 
various dates and the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, the of- 
ficers were unable to come to a 
decision. With the advice of Mr. 
Joyce, the officers decided to hold 


college. It is the student’s respon-|a yote by ballot Wednesday, Sep- 


sibility te 0 


pioned: and j 


to bring about tember 27. Also the ene of at 


was de 


“ ‘a. 


cided that the class would vote on 
this issue also. 


It was also decided that the class 
will be well informed on what its 
officers are doing. The minutes of 
each meeting will be typed and 
mimeographed and copies will be 
available to the class. The minutes 
will also be posted on the bulletin 
board for all to read. The question 
was asked if there was any special 
day designated by the Administra- 
tion for the Junior Class meetings. 
Mr. Joyce will look into this ques- 
tion. 


This year the officers have 
opened a special account separate 
from the Class Treasury. The first 
project to raise money, the im- 
promptu cake sale, was a success. 
The money earned is to be used 
according to Class needs. This sep- 
arate treasury was discussed and 
it was stressed that accurate rec- 
ords must be kept. It was decided 
that in order to withdraw any of 
this money a majority consent of 
the officers must be attained. 


President Bitter also mentioned 
that Miss Shea had asked him to 
appoint two members of the Class 
to the Assemblies Committee. 
These two members are Susan Lo- 
zoraitis and Donald Bullens. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:30 
p.m. : 
Respectfully submitted, 
Jane Tinsley 
ae pecreess 
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WHERE THE 
ACTION ISN’T 


By Robert Moyer 


Worcester State, that’s where 
the action isn’t. There is a para- 
mount sterility here of activities 
for the student body and for the 
general public. The WSC student 
finds himself at Clark, Tech, and 
Holy Cross for collegiate enter- 
tainment and social activities. 
Meanwhile, here at State such in- 
teresting and dynamic social ven- 
tures as a Freshman dance, Win- 
ter Carnival and prom are planned, 
and not too successfully at that. 
And of course we have interesting 
speakers like the assistant secre- 
tary to the third vice chairman of 
the school board of East Cupcake, 
Upper Saskatchewan, or something 
of equal importance. The other in- 
stitutions locally of approximately 
the same size have famous speak- 
ers, debates and public forums, as 
well as dances, concerts, and thea- 
trical perfromances. It is to these 
functions which WSC students, and 
the local intellectual community 
flock. But who comes to witness 
our socio-academic endeavors—? 

Our student council should form 
an organization to sponsor a series 
of forums and debates, including 
well known speakers (the more 
controversial, the better). Also a 
social committee should organize 
dances, concerts, and interclass ac- 
tivities open to the public. 

If we are to mature as a cul- 
tural institution then we must 
demonstrate this ability, and join 
the college community, of which 
we are not now members, unfor- 
tunately. This is the year for stu- 
dents and faculty to join hands in 
a mutual effort to attain a badly 
needed improvement of our school 
in this field. 


ART MUSEUM PROVIDES 
WIDE RANGE OF 
ACTIVITIES 


By Louise Hagan 


In the spring of 1965 the Wor- 
cester Art Museum exhibited the 
New American Realism, the largest 
collection of pop and op art in the 
nation. In a national review, one 
critic not only praised the exhibit 
but referred to the museum as the 
finest small museum outside New 
York City, along with the Albright- 
Knox Galleries in Buffalo. 

Besides the above and other 
widely publicized exhibits, the Wor- 
cester Art Museum offers a varied 
range of cultural interests for local 
residents of all ages. On the col- 
lege level, the museum will begin 
its season with Adult Art Classes 
(Tuesday, October 3, 3-8 p.m.). 
Public films will also be available 
this year. The “Taming of the 
Shrew,” the first of a series of 
Cinema originals, starring veteran 
actors Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks, will be held Saturday 
and Sunday, October 7 and 8 at 
2:30 p.m. More films, lectures and 
concerts of unusual and stimulat- 
ing topics are scheduled for the 
following weeks. 

Of special interest this fall will 
be a tribute to the late Al Banx, 
Worcester’s most loved and re- 
membered cartoonist. The memo- 
rial exhibition will run September 
24 through October 15. 

Draper Hall, cartoonist with the 
Worcester Telegram, will give a 
talk on the history of cartooning 
in connection with this exhibition 
at 8 p.m. October 8. 

The museum is open to all free 
of charge Monday through Satur- 
days, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sundays and 
Holidays, 2-5 p.m. 


NO CLASSES 
OCTOBER 
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WSC ACORN 


October 5, 19% 


Rehearsals of “Waiting for Godot.” 
Sock ‘n Buskin: Retrospective 


By Marilyn Verbasius 
The Sock ’n Buskin players of Worcester State College have estab- 
lished a reputation for excellent theater in a brief span of time. They 
are perhaps the single force responsible for a growing interest and 
respect for the college in the community. The drama club has brought 
a new vitality to the college extracurriculum and follows the current 
trend toward more and better civic theater. 


Much critical acclaim can’ be 
traced to the professional quality 
of the performances. High stand- 
ards maintained through the per- 
ceptive direction of Mr. Robert E. 
Todd, a cast of well-disciplined ac- 
tors, and some outstanding sets 
contributed to the favorable recep- 
tion of the plays by critics. 

Much more attention has been 
given the troupe because of an am- 
bitious and discriminating choice 
of plays. “Waiting for Godot” by 
Samuel Beckett, unquestionably a 
difficult and controversial play, 
was produced in this area for the 
first time at Worcester State Col- 
lege. Last season’s selections in- 
cluded Edward Albee’s “Sandbox,” 
a product of the new theater of 
the absurd. 

Not only was modern drama pre- 
sented, but a fine balance of repre- 
sentative American theater with 
one-act plays by Thornton Wilder, 
Eugene O’Neil and Tennessee Wil- 
liams. 

It is debatable whether so much 
notice would have been given the 
players had they not been willing 
to experiment with offerings of 
contemporary dramatists 
than assure themselves of a co- 
operative audience with traditional 
theater. Yet the presentation of 
modern drama has been questioned 
and often ridiculed in some quar- 
ters of Worcester State. “Godot” 
has come under fire most often. It 
is ‘incomprehensible’, ‘depressing’, 
‘Not Worthwhile’, say its detrac- 
tors. How many of them are still 
thinking within the framework of 
traditional drama where the spec- 
tator was provoked to thought, but 
often, more importantly, enter- 
tained? “Godot” is an extremely 
difficult play and it is often tedi- 
ous for it prods the audience to an 
individual experience. It. is not in- 
comprehensible. It is pure allegory. 
Certainly it has a “message.” 

In an article in the N.Y. Times 
entitled “Is It All Gloom and 
Doom?” Martin Esslin has writ- 
ten: “His (Beckett’s) images may 
be bleak but his message is cer- 


rather | } 


tainly not one of hopelessness. 
Beckett puts characters reduced to 
the essentials of the human condi- 
tion... But he does so not because 
he delights in gloom for its own 
sake but because the characters... 
will tell us most about the true 
nature of our own lives.” Beckett’s 
drama encourages man to face re- 
ality — to avoid euphemisms about 
life, about old age and about death. 
“For it (“Godot”) shows man as 
eapable of facing and confronting 
the truth. And that becomes noble 
and inspiring. . . . Beckett there- 
fore is no gloomier than Shakes- 
peare — and “Endgame” has very 
rightly been compared to “King 
Lear”; no gloomier than Chekhov, 
whose characters waste their lives 


‘Mary Carr rehearsing for 
“The Sandbox.” 


and console themselves with vain 
hopes of a better future; no gloom- 
ier than Ibsen, who fought against 
the lies with which most human 
beings keep. themselves alive; no 
gloomier than the Sophocles of 
“Oedipus Rex,” who showed us 
man endowed with the courage to 
confront his own guilt, senselessly 
imposed on him by a blind, impla- 
cable fate.” 

It is hoped that Sock ’n Buskin 
will continue to present the con- 
temporary in drama and perhaps 
in the area of the emerging pro- 
test theater. It is my belief that 
an academic institution should cul- 
tivate and encourage experimenta- 
tion rather than stifling these ef- 
forts with an undercurrent of dis- 
approval and ridicule. 


SNEA BEGINS ENRICHING YEAR 


Beginning the 1967-68, season of 
the Student National Teachers’ 
Association (SNEA), the officers 
met to discuss plans for an enjoy- 
able and stimulating year of ac- 
tivities. Since a main objective of 
the association is to create an in- 
terest in the teaching profession, 
the programs planned will offer an 


- incentive to all those in attendance. 


At the first meeting a film en- 
titled The Quiet Revolution was 
shown which depicted the need and 
the success of teacher aides. 


Throughout the year the asso- 
ciation will present speakers and 
discussions on such topics as speech 

therapy, use of audio-visual aids 


: . 


retarded children, and the pros and 
eons of sex education in the public 
school. 

In addition to these programs, 
several projects will be started in 
order to involve the students in ac- 
tivities which they will some day 
face as teachers. Several sugges- 
tions have been offered, such as the 
collecting of children’s reading ma- 
terial to distribute and read to 
those children who are hospitalized 
and the volunteering of students to 
act as aides to those teachers in 
the Worcester area. 

Everything points to a successful 
and enriching year for the mem- 
bers of this College’s chapter of 
the Student National Teacher’s 
Association. 


This Perennial Interest in 'Godot' 


Beckett’s play is obviously not 
the kind you go to see for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment and then drop. 
Witness the renewed crop of inter- 
pretations still on the way. One 
feels egged to the fray — usually 
a sign that it has struck bottom, 
somewhere. 


What I should like to do, how- 
ever, is to offer some criteria by 
which to judge the play in and 
outside of itself; a double aspect 
most controversial but which, to 
me, should be applied to all works 
of art. Here I see it not merely as 
a spectacle — though it definitely 
is that — but as a piece of litera- 
ture and literature as a fundamen- 
tal part of social life. All these 
qualifications are met by ‘Godot’ 
even if strange to the eye and ear. 
It must be considered as literary 
art as well as an example of the 
playwright’s craft. 


Now that which characterizes all 
literature is its two faces (Janus) 
which I shall term, for immediate 
purposes: science (the ‘possibility 
of the exact) and symbolism (the 
realm of exploration of the in- 
exact). Actually both have for 
their end: communication. At least 
so I judge the role of the ‘symbol’ 
by leaning heavily on Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, and others of his school. 
It would seem we are all overladen 
or underpinned (I know not which 
is the cogent word) with symbolic 
utterance and in the nature of the 
life of society, you cannot do with- 
out it. It is with us perpetually 
and we should understand it. At 
this point I wish I could apply the 
concepts of structuralism to the 
play, a most fascinating approach, 
but not being a Roland Barthes I 
dare not rush in where you know 
what. And quite literally they seem 
to be minding their own business 
in this matter. 


Instead, I pursue this in my own 
good old-fashioned way, and start 
at the joint where symbol leads to 
planned metaphor which, it strikes 
me, is the essence of “Godot.” For 
whatever meaning it has is en- 
meshed in a metaphorical web from 
which (and here I again admit my 
debt to the structural approach) 
no part can be understood to make 
sense without continual reference 
to its fellow parts. Thus, any pure- 
ly visual approach, which by the 
very nature of the eye sees only a 
series of disconnected images, must 
inevitably. fail to make the neces- 
sary connections — to make sense. 
Spectacle will not do; nor will an 
entertainment mentality. Only the 
sixth sense (that is, putting all the 
others together), only the sense of 
groping (that is, the search for 
that which is just beyond our ken) 
which literature, and all art, brings 
chez Vhomme can help us to supply 
the missing links. Godot is litera- 
ture. 


Yet must I stipulate still other 
eriteria. And here I must point to 
an aspect of literature, particular- 
ly, which is not generally empha- 
sized in itself: the negative or de- 
structive side as contrasted with 
the constructive or ‘progressive’ 


By Dr. Edwin Hedman 


side. Perhaps you don’t read with 
this in mind, but look at your fa- 
vorite pieces and see how the two 
are inextricably mixed, some more 
on one, some on t’other, Comes to 
my mind such as: Young’s ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘De- 
serted Village,’ Gray’s Elegy — all 
of them loved poems, reeking with 
‘gloom’ and impregnated every 
time the author feels catastrophic 
with a golden dash of ‘doom.’ Then 
look at the giants. And further — 
to the play itself; our own classic, 
for instance: Eugene O’Neill, not 
exactly sweetness and light; or 
such a play as “Rhinoceros’ hor 
rible in its implications and — to 
me — a kind of twin to Godot. Go 
down the line. 


What I am trying to say is that 
every writer worth his salt cannot 
avoid and must grapple with this 
fundamental in some way, that ne- 
gation and futility (Neitzsche) are 
integrated in life itself. They can- 
not be separated, nor can you un- 
derstand the one without the other. 
Take the line of literature from 
Homer to Eliot to witness. Godot 
is in this line. 


Differing Interpretations 


Of course, another aspect is the 
‘variable’ nature of metaphor it- 
self: the possibility of differing in- 
terpretations and all of them right. 
This results from that previously 
mentioned exploration of the realm 
of what I insist on calling the ‘in- 
exact’: that fuzzy area between 
you and limbo which science usu- 
ally avoids, but which is constantly 
being invaded by individuals of 
one stamp or another in the quest 
of problems, answers, solutions, 
dissolutions, freedom, security, and 
so on. Thus, ‘subjective’ aspect 
may well be the pervading essen- 
tial that links you and me into the 
web of circumstance forming the 
aura or climate of opinion in which 
we are spun; certainly science will 
have none of this. And by a species 
of contradiction this aspect leads 
to an endless possibility of inter- 
pretations; which simply means 
that every individual has the right 
to apply the metaphor to his own 
condition, which at the same time 
the links are carefully preserved. 
| Godot does this, and this places 
Beckett alongside Blake, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Milton, Dryden, Donne, 
Racine, Moliere, Diderot (Jacques 
le fataliste), Hugo, Goethe, Kali- 
dasa, Dante, Pushkin, Chekhov, 
Gorky, Strindberg, Anatole France, 
Oscar Wilde. There are others. 
The genius involved is only a mat- 
ter of degree, or kind. 


Thus, we come to my last two 
stipulations: you and society, the 
two fundamental categories of hu- 
man existence. In the light of this 
discussion, with what ‘equipment? 
do you view the play: as a spec- 
tator or a logician? If the former 
you will be befuddled; if the lat- 
ter you will weave yourself into 
the web — as into all those I have 
mentioned. Are you born of the 
dew? partake of the mist? — or 


» 


depends on your ability to tray 
late this. 


And the society of which we a, 
all a part? — we do not live in 
vacuum, no matter what the js 
lationists say. We live with ex 
other, an endless chain. And y 
live in the twentieth century: 
lethal era that through two gre; 
wars, a world depression, a sev; 
of unintelligible shocks, and 
nightmare of technology, has sy 
ceeded in reducing man from }; 
vaunted position as master of t) 
universe to the depths of imp 
tence — and futility. It has show 
his carefully built institutioy 
crumbling and helpless, in county 
after country, before the course ¢ 
events they could not manage 
has shown the stupidity of in 
national relations and modern ¢ij 
ilization that withdraws in the fac 
of the human problems they ar 
designed to solve. It has brougt 
out for all to see the utter incor 
petence of the world’s leadin 
statesmen and their refusal to s 
beyond the selfish interests of the 
constituents. And, not least, it ha 
left the individual in a pot of cor 
fusion, the more ‘advanced’ th 
more alienated. No one can avoi 
the dire effects of the world en 
which we inhabit. The twentiet 
century lives in ws. 


An Eternal Theme 


Godot. Truly, its theme is, in on 
sense, an eternal one. It must b 
part of man’s residence on ea: 
whether he is conscious of it o 
not. Yet its particular cogency 
now. And it hurts. For this i 
what Beckett has done — thrashe 
through layer after layer, myt! 
after myth, country after country 
opinion. after opinion, until he | 
reached into the realm of-man tly 
individual himself, and exposed thi 
cavity that lies within, the empti 
ness, the frustration, the. futility 
What a picture our century | 
sents: whatever his accoutrem: 
there he is, Man, that Noble Crea 
ture, standing naked and flounder 
ing in the face of the Everlastin 
Question. 


Godot. What are you waitin 
for? 


But, of course. While we ar 
waiting, let’s have one ‘on thi 
house. 


Oh 


MERCANTILE 
PRINTING CO. 


25 FOSTER STREET 


Tel. 754-1797 
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Printers of the ACORN 


does the fog suffocate you? Much 


Modern History Society To Meet 


The Worcester State College 
Modern History Society will hold 
its first meeting on Friday, Octo- 
ber 20 at 10:30. (Place to be an- 
nounced later.) Students wishing 
to enroll as members may do so at 
that time by speaking to any of 
the society officers: Ronald Levine, 
Robert Sharron, or John O’Toole. 

The society is fortunate in its 
opening program. Mr. Bruce Co- 
hen of the Worcester State College 
history department will present an 
insider’s view of the bitter strug- 
gle that erupted in the streets of 
Newark a month ago. Mr. Cohen’s 
qualifications are unique and im- 
peecable; not only is he a keen and 


perceptive historian but he is also 
a resident of Newark who was 
literally trapped in the civic ex- 
plosion when it occurred. 


The Acorn last week set forth| 


Mr. Cohen’s analysis of the back- 
ground of the conflict; his talk at 
the Modern History Society meet- 
ing will not repeat this but instead 


will attempt to describe the feel-| 


ings of shock, horror, and dismay 
that any of us would feel if we 
were eyewitness observers of such 
a tragic catastrophe in our own 
communities. 


._ All students and faculty are cor-| 


dially invited to participate in this 
stimulating meeting. 


Freshman 


Elections. 
October II 
ee 
Make Your: — 
“Mote Count 


Yctober 5, 1967 


It’s Bappening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


the lounge open till 1 am. for a 
hootenanny during Carnival Week? 
Do you think that buses should be 
hired to transport students to the 
game at Fitchburg? How does a 
post-game mixer sound? Do you 
want the accent placed on sports 
or social activities? In short, how 
do you want the Carnival run? Let 


“He who is afraid of a thing 
gives it power over him.” 
—Moorish Proverb 


First, we must sincerely thank 
ose students who have taken the 
me to write letters to the Acorn 
response to our previous col- 
ans. If their reaction is any rep- 
esentative sample of the student 
ody, then we must conclude that 
e students are overwhelmingly 
favor of campus progress 
rough active student participa- 
jon. However, on the assumption 
hat there are dissenters, we wel- 
sme also any adverse comments. 
This is not a time for neutrality.) 
And should the administration feel 
hat the students are not compe- 
ent enough to run their own af- 
airs, let them tell us so in the 
Acorn. To this writing, however, 
he administration has been ex- 
emely tolerant in the matter and, 
m the person of Dr. Riordon, has 
ffered to listen to any student 
omplaint. This is truly gratifying. 
t marks the first significant step 
aken by the administration to 
Jose the communication gap with 
e students. 


As members of the student gov- 
rnment, each and every one of us 
s entitled to an equal voice with 
egard to school policy. But to 
ake a genuinely active part, at- 
endance at Student Council meet- 

gs is imperative. The Student 
council functions as the major or- 
an of the student government, 
nd its elected members are repre- 
entatives of the students. As such, 
hey are obliged to listen to stu- 
dent opinion and to act according- 
y. If you have any proposals, 
rrievances, suggestions or compli- 
ments pertaining to the school, 
make them known to your class 
epresentative and he will see to it 
hat it is brought up at the next 
ouncil meeting. (He can’t help 
you if he doesn’t know what you 
vant.) And then go to the meeting 
nd find out what exactly is hap- 
pening! 


Winter Carnival 


Furthermore, if you really want 
0 make your presence felt on a 
matter directly affecting all of us, 
you are invited by the Winter Car- 
nival Committee (Jack Farley, Ma- 
ie Weatherhead and Gary Ozias) 
© participate in their meetings 
held every Wednesday and Friday, 
fth hour, in room G-3 (outside 
ym lounge). Since the Carnival 
s the highlight of the school’s so- 
ial calendar, the committee does 
ot want to make any final deci- 
ions without having heard from 
e students. 


Are you interested in keeping 


them know in G-3. 

Contrary to popular belief, Stu- 
dent Council meetings are far from 
being long, boring, dragged-out af- 
fairs. As a case in point, take the 
meeting of September 26th. No 
sooner had the meeting been called 
to order, than a lively discussion 
on the Winter Carnival began. De- 
bate flared over the proposal to 
limit the sports events and instead, 
increase the social activities. A 
moment of comic relief was inter- 
jected by a member of the admin- 
istration’s bursting into the meet- 
ing, ripping apart an unapproved 
poster that had been hung on the 
wall, and tossing it bit by bit into 
the wastebasket. 

Chris White, head of the Concert 
Committee for the Carnival, dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of stag- 
ing two concerts rather than one. 
Taking it into careful considera- 
tion, the Council decided that the 
twe-concert idea, although attrac- 
tive, was impractical and uneco- 
nomical. Chris then appealed for a 
five thousand dollar appropriation 
with which to bargain for enter- 
tainment. The money, in toto, was 
approved by a unanimous vote of 
the Council. 

When it is so obvious, then, that 
the Council members are looking 
out for your welfare, how can we 
let them down through lack of sup- 
port? Let’s give them a vote of 
confidence by our attendance at fu- 
ture meetings! 


FRESHMAN NOMINEES 


President: 

Michael Fitzsimmons 

Michael Cohen 

Robert Donoghue 

Robert Parmenter 
Vice-President: 

Mary Hager 

Beth Halko 

Sally Beaumont 
Treasurer: 

Robert Salmonson 

Manny Vital 
Secretary: 

Joan Haire 

Christine Shippe 

Diane Houde 
Social Chairmen: 

Beth Kilcoyne 

Cheryl LeBoeuf 

Ann Rogers 

Susan Skrip 
Student Council: 

Mary Campaniello 

Judy Empie 

Mary Jane Lucas 

Judi Solovieff 

Sally Swirinowicz 


o Improve Public Relations 


In order for the Acorn and the Public Relations department of the 
eollege to provide the campus organizations with adequate publicity 
nd coverage, we are asking that the following information be submit- 
ed to the Acorn and/or the office of Dr. Goss, room $306 at least two 
eeks prior to a meeting or program. y 


ee Faculty: Dept. / Student: section.................. 
RN a a ah a Sad ee cea 
Gs cn a STIRS ONE cree # Meco iis eee ne vert geen ee eo 
reatured speaker and/or subject of estas BPC See oe. See ee eee 


(in detail if possible) 


or students and faculty involved 


ther pertinent remarks 


Compliance with this request will provide coverage of your pro- 
m by the campus paper, college news-releases, local newspapers and 


io stations. 


WSC ACORN 


Mrs. Helen Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Dean and Mrs. Karen Knapp 
preview the Festival. 


109th Music Festival To Open Soon 


The 109th annual Worcester Music Festival will be held this year 


from October 23 through the 28th 


at the Worcester Memorial Audi- 


torium. This year will also mark the tenth anniversary of the appear- 
ance of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at the Festival. 


Last Friday, September 29, the 
Antik Scholars Association pre- 
sented. representatives from the 
Worcester Musical Association who 
gave a preview of what will be 
happening at the Festival. A com- 
bination of recording and slides 
were used to depict some of the 
history of past festivals. Also in- 
cluded in the program were be- 
hind-stage glimpses of the Wor- 
cester Chorus preparing for the 
Festival. 

Joan Marsh and Mischa Dichter, 
winners at the International Tchai- 
kovsky Competition in Moscow last 
year, will appear at the Festival. 
On Monday of Festival week Joan 
Marsh will perform arias from op- 
eras by Tchaikovsky and Puccini. 
On Tuesday evening, twenty-two- 
year-old Misca Dichter will play 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto +1 
in B Flat Minor. 

Thursday night’s audience will 
hear soprano Joan Marie Moyn- 


agh, violinist Mischa Mischahoff, 
and, for the first time at the Fes- 
tival, members of the Holy Cross 
Glee Club. Friday evening a U.S. 
Senator will be a Festival star. 
The Honorable Edward W. Brooke 
will narrate Aaron Copeland’s Lin- 
coln Portrait. Also featured with 
Senator Brooke will be tenor Rich- 
ard Tucker. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


“There should be no compromise 
with Truth... when Truth is dis- 
covered it must be recognized as 
Truth and adhered to, even if con- 
trary to popular belief.” 

— President Sullivan 
(Oakleaf ’63) 


“Prejudice is a great time-saver. 
It enables you to form opinions 
without bothering to get the facts.” 

— Robert Quillen 


“The future belongs to those 
who love, not those who hate.” 
— Pope Pius XII 


Correction 


The article by Henry Nicoletti 
should have read: 

Should you act any different at 
20 than at 18, at 18 than at 16? 
You hope so, Do you now wish you 
were 18 years old all of your life? 


! You should hope not. 


On Saturday morning a Concert 
for Young People will be held by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
and Valter Poole, associate conduc- 
tor. In the evening the last per- 
formance will combine the Detroit 
Symphony, the Worcester Chorus, 
the Holy Cross Glee Club and an- 
other brilliant young pianist, John 
Browning. 

Tickets for the Festival may be 
obtained at Steinert’s Music Store 
or the Auditorium Box Office. Mail 
order applications should be sent 
to the Worcester County Music 
Association, Memorial Auditorium, 
Worcester, Mass. 


THERE WILL BE 
NO ACORN 
NEXT WEEK. 


= 


Deadline for October 19th 


issue is Noon, October ||. 
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Page Five 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone 


“Black Power.” Now everybody 
is alarmed. Read the rest of this 
column and maybe you will not be 
alarmed anymore. 


“Black Power’ is a term coined 
by Stokley Carmichael. What does 
it really mean? All it means is — 
let the black people have a say in 
affairs that are affecting them. 


The truth is that negroes have 
had little to say about anything. 
(Read “Urban Crisis” in last 
week’s Acorn.) The problem lies 
with “White Power.” We control 
the Political, Social and Economic 
areas of the Society. The problem 
is that “White Power” will not 
render to “Black Power.” Until 
the Whites render some, not all, of 
their power to the Blacks, then 
and only then will there be 
equality. 


I recently spoke with a Negro 
from Mississippi who said, “The 
race situation up North is no dif- 
ferent than that down South. It’s 
more hidden up North.” He said 
that he still saw racial discrimina- 
tion in the housing area. (He’s a 
real estate worker.) He said that 
if the situation did not change 
there could be a “definite rebel- 
lion.” 


Negroes must be appointed, if 
not elected, to certain positions in 
the city, state and federal govern- 
ments. This must be done on a 
greater scale than in the past. 
They must have enough people in 


their localities of government to 
have an influential voice on the 
matters of government that will 


affect both the white and the black 
races, They must be appointed to 
school committees and urban plan- 
ning centers. Not in the form of 
“tokenism” as has been done in 
the past but in “actuality” so that 
they will have a strong legitimate 
voice, 


Thurgood Marshall, a Negro, 
was recently appointed to the Su- 
preme Court bench. He was op- 
posed by a strong conservative 
group from the South. Naturally 
no “prejudice” was involved but 
the truth can be plainly seen. 
These people did not want a Negro 
in an influential position. His ap- 
pointment to the bench will be 
helpful to all Americans. Check 
his credentials, this man is a credit 
to the country. 


Negroes are needed on every lev- 
el of government. There are many 
qualified Negroes not in these posi- 
tions because Whites will not ren- 
der their power. They must, if the 
country is to survive. 
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LANCER 


After waiting 21 years it finally 


five runs in the 6th inning on a 


came. The Red Sox defeated the] rally started by Lonborg himself. 


Minnesota Twins 5-3 to take the 
American League Pennant by one 
game. Final victory was assured 


The bases were then loaded by 
Adair and Jones. Yastrezemski hit 
a single, driving in two runs to tie 


as the Tigers split their double- } the score. The Sox went on to get 


header with the California Angels. | 


The victory came to the Sox be- 
fore 35,770 roaring fans at Fen- 
way Park. Jim Lonborg got his 
22nd victory of the season, aided 
by Jerry Adair, Dalton Jones, and 
Triple Crown winner, M.V.P. Carl 
Yastrezemski. 


three more runs on a fielder’s 
choice and two passed balls. 


Now it’s on to the World Series! 
The Sox now face the St. Louis 
Cardinals in the best of seven 
games. With the batting power of 
the Sox and the good pitching on 
hand, Boston has a good chance at 


The Sox rallied for their historic 


the Series. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMS 


ANNOUNCE 


College seniors preparing to 
teach school may take the National 
Teacher Examinations on any of 
the three different test dates an- 
nounced today by Educational 
Testing Service, a nonprofit, edu- 
cational organization which pre- 
pares and administers this testing 
program. 


- 


New dates for the testing of 
prospective teachers are: February 
3, April 6, and July 6, 1968. The 
tests will be given at nearly 500 
locations throughout the United 
States, ETS said. 


Results of the National Teacher 
Examinations are used by many 
large school districts as one of sev- 
eral factors in the selection of new 
teachers and by several states for 
certification or licensing of teach- 
ers. Some colleges also require all 
seniors preparing to teach to take 
the examinations. 


Leaflets indicating school sys- 
tems and state departments of edu- 
‘cation which use the examination 
results are distributed to colleges 
by ETS. 


MEETING OF 


Le Cercle 
Francaise 


LE 6 OCTOBRE 
ROOM S309 


Everyone Invited 


TEST DATES 


On each full day of testing, 
prospective may take 
|}the Common Examinations, which 


teachers 


measure the professional prepara- 
}tion and general cultural back- 
|ground of teachers, and one of 
| 18 Teaching Area Examinations 
which measure mastery of the sub- 
| ject they expect to teach. 


Prospective teachers should con- 
tact the school systems in which 
they seek employment, or their col- 
leges, for specific advice on which 
examinations to take and on which 
dates they should be taken. 


A Bulletin of Information con- 
taining a list of test centers, and 
information about the examina- 
tions, as well as a Registration 
Form, may be obtained from col- 
lege placement officers, school per- 
sonnel departments, or directly 
from National Teacher Examina- 
tions, Box 911, Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey 08540. 


It's Different! 
ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 


757-6326 


1049 MAIN ST. 


20% 


TYPEWRITERS 
DESKS 
_ ADDING MACHINES 


PPR: 


DISCOUNT 
On All School and Office Supplies 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
918 Main St., Worcester (Near Clark University) 
Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Satu 
\ on 753-4378 


The Performing Arts and Lecture Series 
will present 

The National Shakespeare Company’s 
production of 


ROMEO & JULIET | 


on Friday Evening, October 20 
. at the College 


PENS 2 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


rday til 6 p.m. — 
dy | “> . 
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SPORTS 


YWCA 


The YWCA offers many classes 
for everyone. Anything from ski- 
ing to yoga to hula dance and 
charm classes are offered. One that 
may interest the college crowd are 
skiing lessons on Friday morning 
at 9:15 to 10:00. Senior life sav- 
ing is held Mondays, 7 to 8:30 p.m. 
Guitar lessons for the beginner 
or intermediate are on Thursday 
nights, 7:15-9:15. Sports are cov- 
ered in every aspect — tennis, vol- 
leyball, swimming, ad_ infinitum. 
Flower arranging, art apprecia- 
tion, book discussions and theatre 
reviews are just a sampling of 
what the Y has for Worcester 
residents. 


The YWCA will introduce a for- 
um series at a later date. Lectures 
will be on: Drugs, dealing with the 
use of marijuana, morphine, etc., 
LSD — its use and misuse, Al- 
coholism and Pill Addiction. There 
are five terms, the first begins the 
end of September. Registration is 
recommended one week in advance 
in order to ensure participation 
and to prevent the cancellation of 
classes because of insufficient en- 
rollment. The registration fee for 
10 classes ranges from $10 to $17, 
a nominal fee for fun, enrichment 
and self-improvement. 


One Side 


As a Freshman at WSC, my first 
encounter with the place left me 
with some pretty definite impres- 
sions. May I “borrow” the words 
of William Shakespeare to express 
my feelings concerning: 
my decision to come here — 


“Oh, I am fortune’s fool.” 
(M* III, i) 
orientation — 
“If it were done when tis done, 
then 
’Twere well it were done 
quickly.” (M I, vii) 
cultural advantages — 
“O, wilt thou leave me so un- 
Satisfied?” (R* II, ii) 
the faculty — 
“T think not of them.” (M II, i) 


my first day at school — 
“Never was seen so black a day 
as this. 
O woeful day! O woeful day!” 
(R IV, v) 
“Had I but died an hour before 
this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time.” 
(M II, iii) 
my first class — 
“Most miserable hour that e’er 
time saw 
In lasting labor of his pil- 
grimage!” (R IV, v) 


the Student Body — 
“|. art thou...a false 
creation, 
Proceeding from the heat op- 
pressed brain?” (M II, i) 


the Rope Pull — 
“Your constancy hath left you 
unattended.” (M II, ii) 


The Lounge — . 
“This is a sorry sight.” 
(M II, ii) 
social life — 
“These times of woe afford no 
times to woo.” (R III, iv) 


WSC in general — 
“Confusion now hath made his 
masterpiece.” (M II, iii) 


*M—Macbeth 


R—Romeo and J uliet 


Taking-Gnuvk 
New Complexion 


By Hazel Vignone 


Members of the Junior class are 
concerned about practice teaching. 
Most students feel incompetent and 
wonder if, after a few weeks of 
methods courses, they will possess 
any more ability to teach than 
they do now. 

It seems difficult to believe that 
in this short span of time, we will 
be in front of a classroom with 
thirty pairs of eyes and a super- 
visor carefully observing our every 
word and action. This thought 
causes butterflies to flutter in our 
stomachs, yet we are assured by 
those who have experienced prac- 
tice teaching that confidence will 
come, and “somehow” the ability 
will be there. This ability does not 
come about “somehow” but is the 
result of the high quality teaching 
of the methods courses. 

What is the key objective held 
by the methods course teacher? 
The welfare and happiness of the 
pupils that you and I will be teach- 
ing in our classrooms. 

To attain this objective involves 
more of the teacher than being cer- 
tain that we read our text, answer 
questions correctly, and present a 
lesson plan. It is his obligation to 
be aware of our attitude toward 
teaching; he can instruct and ad- 
vise us, but, in the final analysis, 
it depends on how much we are 
willing to give of ourselves. We 
are no longer being looked upon as 
students but as prospective teach- 
ers. 

Our appearance, our actions, and 
our speech habits will be a good 
indication of the value that we 
place on the teaching profession 
and of the degree of concern that 
we will have for the welfare of our 
pupils. 

Breaking old well - established 
habits requires time and persever- 
ance, so if we see anything in our- 
selves that we would not like to 
see in a teacher, we had better 
start shaping up now. 

Speaking of shaping-up, what do 
you think the 6th grade boys might 
have to say when the teacher walks 
into the room, writes on the chalk 
board, and exposes her undergar- 
ments to the class? “The teacher 
really is in her ‘Bestform’ today!” 
Will this teacher have the respect 
of her class? Teachers have-a right 
to be stylish, and even young chil- 
dren appreciate this in their teach- 
ers, but it should not be carried to 
the extreme — particularly when 
the extreme borders on indecency. 

The speech habits of some of us 
might be called indecent. We have 
used certain words to express an- 
ger and surprise for so long, we 
don’t even realize we are using 


these words. Suppose your pupj 
surprise you with a tack on yo 
chair, what will your first wor 
be? If they are the words you ma 
be in the habit of saying in +) 
heat of anger, the words that fo 
low will not be heard, The on| 
words remembered will be 
first. 

Surprise can have various ¢ 
fects on various people. A youn 
child does not like to be surpris: 
by a horrible mask at Hallowee 
Due to the degree some women a; 
ply makeup, children will be hunt 
ing pumpkins in June. A child , 
sponds to a warm, friendly smi\ 
not a face of unnatural color an 
texture. 

Perhaps, to the young prosjce 
tive teacher, it seems that to pre 
sent a desirable appearance to )hj 
pupils, one must dress and act j 
such a way as not to call any : 
tention to himself and to ma 
himself as unattractive as possib| 
It doesn’t seem to me that ther 
anything unattractive in a your 
man including a tie and suit coa 
in his attire. As far as the youn 
women are concerned, what can | 
more unattractive than every buly 
being divulged; furthermore, 0; 
picture may be worth 1000 words 
but don’t underestimate 
imagination. 

This doesn’t mean to imply t 
a pleasing appearance is the on 
criteria by which to judge a teac 
er, but it is an important asset fo, 
the prospective teacher to have. 

Students are very keen in ob 
serving their teachers, and t} 
teachers at Worcester State ( 
lege are doing all that is possi! 
to make certain that our pupil 
will have only the best to emulat 

Are we doing all we ean to ¢' 
our pupils the best? Do they de- 
serve any less? 


NAVY 


you 


man’ 


Fly with 


THE BOLD ONES 


ATTENTION FACULTY 


Public Relations Committee Will Meet 
the 2nd Monday of each month 
at 10:30 a.m. in Room $306 


Comfortable, modern, ‘transient accommodations 
for male guests. PLUS swimming pool, vapor room 
and other program features. The price is right. 


: Y.M.C.A. 766 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Tel. 755-6101 
me ty hey hae 5 


AY 
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NEED A ROOM? 


The YMCA has them. | 
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STUDENT COUNCIL ACTS|"Romeo and Juliet" Slated for Tomorrow 


FIRST PRESENTATION OF PROFESSIONAL AND PERFORMING 


ON VARIOUS 


At a Student Council meeting 
d on Tuesday, October 3, dele- 
ates were chosen to attend the 
Sth Annual Conference of the 
TPA to be held in Boston on 
ober 13-14. Student councillors 
ending the conference are: Hen- 
» Nicoletti, Chris White, Sandy 
ohnes, JoEllen Martin and a 
eshman representative. This year 
he theme will be “Micro-teaching 
» Teacher Preparation.” 
A tentative Winter Carnival 
edule has been set. Ice skating 
4]l be held on the tennis court and 
ake Ellie. This year both the Sen- 
»r Honor Dance and the Winter 
arnival will be publicized in Wor- 
ester and Boston papers. 
Since there was a conflict be- 
ween the Senior Dance and the 
erforming Arts and Lecture Se- 
es, it was voted that “the Stu- 
ent Council condemn the action 
f Miss Shea for signing the con- 
act without any approval on that 
pecific date.” It was suggested 
hat the All College Dance be held 
m Friday, October 27. An alter- 
ate date, Saturday, October 21 
as also considered. 
Councillors next discussed the 
ollege Emergency Fund. In the 


ouncil minutes of May 21, 1965 
stated that the 10% surplus of 
ne Student Activity Fee should be 
t into the Emergency Fund. 
his year the amount in the fund 
$10,000. Councillors will investi- 
ate actual finance figures. 
School representatives to the 
olden Rule-Red Cross - United 
ppeal Program will be Sandy 
ohnes and Steve Morris. Students 
re to raise contributions in their 
espective schools. 
The budgets of the Music Or- 
nization and Sock and Buskin 
ere discussed, but no action was 
en. Tentative approval was 
eached on the WAA request as 
ell as the Literary Magazine. 
A request of the Acorn to sub- 
it a new name for the student 
per was placed on next week’s 
enda. 3 
Meeting of October 10 
The Council met again on Octo- 
er 10. President Nicolletti checked 
ith the Better Business Bureau 
bout Louis Harris & Associates. 
hey are a reputable firm and a 
of WSC students will be sent 
them for interviews. 
Those who still do not have ID 
ds will be able to get them Oc- 
ober 25 in the Science Building 


‘We Shall 


By Dr. Robert M. Spector 
Yn Wednesday, November 15, 
67, from 4-9:30 p.m., as every 
udent knows, an Institute on the 
»viet Union since 1917 will be 
id. November 1967 marks the 
h anniversary of the Russian 
evolution, and no other time 
ould be more appropriate than 
@ one we have chosen to consider 
uss the implications of 
ution—not only in terms 
affairs but in terms of 
‘he history department 
an excellent program, 
nformative and enjoy- 


PROPOSALS 


Jack Farley motioned that the 
Acorn be allowed to change its 
name as there is no tradition asso- 
ciated with it. Sandy Lohnes sec- 
onded it. The vote was unanimous. 

Tentative budget approvals were 
as follows: 

ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 

Marie Weatherhead motioned 
that we accept its budget as stated 
at $3500. Bob Decoteau seconded 
it. In favor, 8. Abstained, 1. 
ACORN 

Jack Farley motioned that we 
accept the Acorn budget as is — 
$6674.46. Chris White seconded it. 
Unanimous. 

DEBATING CLUB 

Marie Weatherhead motioned 
that we accept the budget as it 
stands — $300. Jimmy Sheehan 
seconded it. In favor, 8. Opposed, 1. 
WAA 

Chris White motioned that we 
accept the WAA request in full — 
$2887. Jimmy Sheehan seconded it. 
Unanimous. 

MUSIC ORGANIZATION 

Jimmy Sheehan motioned that 
we accept their budget in full — 
$3016. Sandy Lohnes seconded it. 
In favor, 6. Opposed, 1. Abstained, 
2. 
SOCIAL COMMITTEE 

Tony Caputo motioned that the 
Social Committee be alloted its full 
request — $2500. Jack Farley sec- 
onded it. Unanimous. 

MAA 

They are requesting money for 
a banquet instead of JV officials. 
The amount decided upon is the 
request minus the price of a ban- 
quet and warm-up uniforms. 

The final motion was made by 
Chris White. It reads “that the 
Student Council accept the MAA 
budget at $9,626.” Tony Caputo 
seconded it. In favor, 5. Opposed, 4. 
LITERARY MAGAZINE 

Sandy Lohnes motioned that we 
accept the request of the Literary 
Magazine with two stipulations. 
Marie Weatherhead seconded it. In 
favor, 8. Abstained, 1. 
YEARBOOK 

The Council tentatively request 
$6,500 but a final statement will 
be given next week. 

SOCK -& BUSKIN 

This club requests to be indepen- 
dent. They have not, however, 
turned in last year’s profits, so an 
investigation will be made to see if 
they can become independent and 
to determine what will be done 
about their profits. 


Overcome 


dent makes it his business to at- 
tend. This is the sort of thing that 
not only reaches out beyond the 
classroom to intellectual stimula- 
tion that is not otherwise easily 
obtained, but also increases the 
prestige and community service of 
the college itself. - 

The conference is free except for 
the dinner, Those students, how- 
ever, who wish to hear Dr. Mar- 
shall Goldman speak, but do not 
wish to attend the formal dinner 
for one reason or another, may 
bring their suppers with them and 
eat in the student lounge below 
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A major event of the Profes- 
sional Performing Arts and Lec- 
ture series will occur Friday, Oct. 
20,1967 at Worcester State College 
Theatre when the National Shake- 
speare Company, America’s only 
professional company touring in 
repertory from coast to coast, pre- 
sents its production of Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet at 8:30 
p.m. 


This is the fifth touring season, | f , 


and longest to date, of New York’s 
National Shakespeare Company, 
which has achieved a wide reputa- 
tion in cities from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Worcester is one of the 
ninety-nine cities in twenty-seven 
states and Canada being visited 
during the course of the 30-week 
season. The troupe is carrying a 
three-play repertoire that consists 
of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
and Twelfth Night as well as Ben 
Jonson’s lusty comedy, Volpone, the 
first non-Shakespearean play on 
the company’s roster. 


Midway during the tour, the 
same presentation being brought 
to State College at Worcester will 
play a special limited run engage- 
ment in New York along with the 
other productions in the repertoire. 


The National Shakespeare Com- 
pany had its beginnings in 1963 
with a modest tour in the New 
York metropolitan area. Since 
then, demand for the company has 
grown at a record rate until now 
it annually tours for eight months 
and travels over 30,000 miles to 
reach its nationwide audiences. 
Over the past four years, it has 
played a total of 685 performances 
before 750,000 people in 380 stands. 


The company founders are Phil- 
ip Meister, who is also its artistic 
director, and Elaine Sulka, leading 


OCTOBER 20 — 


OCTOBER 21 — 
All College Dance — Gym 
OCTOBER 24 — 


OCTOBER 20 — 
Chuck Berry — Concert 


OCTOBER 21 — 


OCTOBER 20 — 
John Swaluk 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 11 — 
“Macbeth,” Stratford, Conn. 
CONTINUING 


Colonial Theater 
OCTOBER 20 — 
OCTOBER 21 — 
OCTOBER 23-28 — 
OCTOBER 27 — 


College Community Calendar 
WSC 
Senior Capping Ceremony and Tea — 1:15, Theater 


“Romeo and Juliet” — 8:30, Theater 
Modern History Society — Mr. Bruce Cohen — “Newark” 


La Corte Castellana — 7:30 p.m. 
AT CLARK 


“Paris Rive Gauche” — Atwood Hall, 8:15 p.m. 


“The Young Bloods” — Concert — Atwood Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
AT Y-NOT 


IN THE AREA 


“Halfway Up The Tree” — with Anthony Quayle — 

“The Odd Couple” — Shubert Theater 

Louis Armstrong in Concert — Symphony Hall 

Paul Butterfield Blues Band — Back Bay Theater 

108th Music Festival — Worcester Memorial Auditorium 


An Evening with Harry Belafonte, Sidney Poitier, 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 


Actor Curt Williams 


lady on several of the tours. Mr. 
Meister is a veteran New York 
director who has been associated 
with such significant productions 
as Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
on Broadway and Moon for the 
Misbegotten at Spoleto, Italy. He 
recently scored an impressive suc- 
cess with his direction of Happy- 
Ending-Day of Absence, which ran 
for 14% months, 504 performances 
and won the Vernon Rice and Obie 
awards. 


The phenomenal success of the 
National Shakespeare Company 
can be attributed to its ability to 
attract superior talent in every 
phase of its operations. Thousands 
of actors apply for roles, giving 
the company a choice of the best 
performers in New York. The 
company’s designer is the distin- 
guished William Pitkin, whose 
credits include numerous operas, 
ballets, and such Broadway plays 
as, The Impossible Years, The 
Beauty Part, The Potting Shed, 
The Cave Dwellers, and many 
others. 


, 


— Boston Garden 


ARTS AND LECTURE SERIES 


For the three productions, Mr. 
Pitkin has designed a striking and 
highly unusual modular space 
stage that represents an innova- 
tion in theatrical design. Built of 
aluminum, it is completely flexible 
to fit the requirements of any play. 
It can also be expanded to fill the 
largest Broadway stage and yet 
can be taken apart in minutes and 
fit into the undercompartment of 
the company’s bus. 


Sharing directional chores for 
this season’s repertory will be Mi- 
chael Howard who directed Third 
Best Sport, with Celeste Holm, and 
The Troublemakers on Broadway 
and such stars as Charleton Hes- 
ton, Henry Morgan, Arthur Trea- 
cher, Joan Blondell in various 
stage productions. His off-Broad- 
way credits include Land Beyond 
the River, Time of Storm, and Do 
You Know the Milkey Way. He is 
also the artistic director of Atlan- 
ta’s Municipal Repertory Theatre. 

Paul Draper, the famed dancer 
and concert artist, has created the 
choreography and Richard Sterne, 
who wrote the score ior Richard 
Burton’s Hamlet, has composed 
original music. 

During the company’s travels, 
its New York office continues op- 
erations, booking engagements for 
the year ahead and processing the 
thousands of applications of actors 
eager to join the company. 


Chamber, Jaycees 
Announce Career Day 


Jack Ela Tracy, President of the 
Worcester Area Chamber of Com- 
meree and Macey Goldman, Presi- 
dent of the Greater Worcester 
Area Jaycees today jointly an- 
nounced that “Operation Career 
Day” for all Worcester area col- 
lege juniors and seniors will be 
held on December 27, 1967, at the 
Yankee Drummer Inn, Auburn, 
Massachusetts. 

Briefly, the purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide college students 
in the Worcester area with an op- 
portunity to inform themselves 
about employment in local com- 
panies, many of which are engaged 
in national and international oper- 
ations. Leading industrialists and 
financial executives will kick off 


the program with background 
information on the “Worcester 
story.” 


Panels of local business execu- 
tives will lead discussions on ca- 
reer opportunities in the Worces- 
ter area. An opportunity will be 
provided for students to meet with 
personnel representatives of local 
companies for personal interviews 
during the day. 

The program is similar to others 
which have been held throughout 
the country, popularly known as 
“Native Son Days.” Not only will 
the companies be looking at col- 
lege juniors, seniors and graduate 
students attending Worcester area 
colleges, but also those students 
who reside in Worcester but attend 
institutions in other parts of the 
country. 


Mr. John Crosier at Crompton & 
Knowles. 


Interested students may contact 


ee 8 cae 


Beverly Kaufman, Sue Shea. 


Crahan, William Loosemore. 


The disorder and filth in the lounges has 
- reached deplorable proportions. At the end 
of every day, cups, cigarette butts, paper, 
candy wrappers — you name it — are found 
- just strewn in every direction. It is difficult 
to believe that adults, college students, future 
teachers or human beings could make such 
a mess and not care. It appears that laziness 
and sloth have reached their peak at Wor- 
_ cester State. Or pechad it is just apathy 
incarnate. 


: The custodians have to spend far too 
much time cleaning the student lounges. 
_ Their work is almost futile as each new day 
brings more of the same clutter. Can you 
imagine what the graduate students think 


_ The word “radical” is being loosely tossed 
~ about. Charges and denials are being voiced. 
And in the center of this activity seems to 
stand the Acorn. Before the situation gets 
- out of hand, we believe that the position of 
_ the newspaper should be stated. 


The newspaper is not the instigator of 
the so-called “campus revolution.” It is mere- 
ly voicing the problems that have existed for 
_ more years than we want to admit. In the 
_ past editorials have been written, students 
have complained and issues have gone un- 
changed. Now for the first time, students 
are organized under a progressive-minded 
_ Student Council and the time is ripe for 
_ change. The Acorn is expressing the consen- 
sus of the student body. The views presented 
here are a product of those heard daily in 
_the lounges and classrooms. 


In a recent editorial entitled “Lack of 
om munication” an example was presented 
was not completely true. A later dis- 
mn with Mrs. Shaughnessy provided the 
e information. There are 21 junior 
iris who are carrying a maximum of 19 
© coe Of these 21, 11 were freshmen at 
Worcester State two years ago when adequate 
‘information on the Kindergarten-Primary 
m was not provided. The remainder 
‘transfer students or those that have 
d their major. It was through much 
; sail inconvenience on the part of the 

cation Department that a special class 
as es ae that these students could re- 
. in K-P. The editorial was not slanted 
he Education Dept. As one can now | 
s the Education Dept. which has done 
i close the Sasa ah gap. 


Te 
writing the editc 
e was used. itaded y is one that 
onts'are familiar with. There were. 
could have rig ite such as the 
tho « ow he nae to 
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before the pallet of Sukens teaching is. 


e - 
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A QUEST FOR CLEANLINESS 


when they see the lounges, or perhaps the 
reaction of visitors to the college? Have the 
students here no pride in their college? 
School spirit does not only mean cheering the 
team on or being active in clubs. It also in- 
cludes caring that the image projected by 
the school is the best possible. The lounges 
project a horrible image. 


The student lounges belong to you. The 
filth is yours. Do you want to wallow like 
pigs or do you want a comfortable, clean 
room in which to relax, talk, play cards? We 
hope we can assume what your answer is. 
Do something now before the Administration 
decides to take action for and against you. 
Funnel your “student power’ in a clean di- 
rection. 


WHERE WE STAND 


The causes that we campaign for are 
those that will benefit the student body for 
which we speak. We are not seeking a stu- 
dent takeover of the college. We desire mere- 
ly the rights and privileges that are a part 
of “academic freedom.” What we want are 
the things that will improve the image of 
our college, things that will continue to at- 
tract the caliber of faculty members and 
students who will want to grow with us. 


The future of Worcester State is unfet- 
tered. Progress will come. The Acorn is try- 
ing to clear the path so that progress comes 
easier. We don’t expect to go uncriticized. 
But we do expect the cooperation and sup- 


port of students, faculty and administration 
who share our views and aims. 


he AN APOLOGY tes 


fer students who never know from one semes- 
ter to another what courses they are to take 
or in what oe they are in. 


We wish to marie. that the ueation 
Department has made many changes in re- 
cent years to eliminate the problems dis- 
cussed in the editorial. A guidance system 
is being instituted for students in the ele- 
mentary division. Course scheduling is being 
arranged so that students who wish to trans- 
fer from one division to another may do so. 
without, as.mueh difficulty as before. A 
Teacher Aid program has begun which will 
give students experience ‘in the classroom | 


upon ‘them. 


‘most gratifying. i is hoped. ‘4 
partments will follow.suit and that perhaps 
a time will come when all students heré will! 


‘know ee a are Belp, is} 
= eh ahh 


i] fo the Student Body: 


“Put up or shut up.” 

Many articles are written each 
week, which condemn our students 
as apathetic. Now you have a 
chance to prove whether these au- 
thors are right or wrong. 


The Debating Club is a very 
fine club. This club offers the stu- 
dents a chance to argue for their 
convictions and a chance to offer 
new ideas and challenges not only 
to students of our school but to 
students of other colleges as well. 
Yet only four new students have 
gone out for this fine club. We are 
planning on holding many debates 
here and away. We cannot show 
other people how good our school 
is unless we have students who are 
willing to be ambassadors for our 
school. So come on — join our club 
— we need your support! If you 
do not support us, when we travel 
to other schools we are going to 
lose our debates and look very 
foolish. 


Now, this year! We plan to of- 
fer to the student debates which 
are challenging and controversial. 
Why don’t you join us? We need 
you. If you want to join our fine 
club and are interested in your 
school come to Room $310 on Fri- 
day, 3rd period. 


Stephen K. Brooks ’70 


STUDENT BACKLASH 
: DENTED 


To the Editor: 


By “There but for the grace 
of God go I” 


It becomes evident even to a nov- 
ice that something is dramatically 
wrong with us. To believe the rep- 
utable paper of the Acorn we must 
“rally,” “reshape our _ beliefs,” 
“unite with vigor,” “question the 
legality of certain codes,” and final- 
ly shake off our image as “a fifth 
year high school for third rate 
students who could not make it at 
a ‘real’ college.” 


Where is the “Campus Revolu- 
tion’? Is it watching TV, playing 
cards, attending meetings, going to 
outside activities that are somehow 
going to give us an experience that 
we can remember, Or is the “cam- 
pus revolution” just a flashy piece 
of news to somehow fill us up with 
non-carbohydrate words (propa- 
ganda for those who prefer “self- 
revelation” and “mind-expanding” 
to the reality of life). I am tired of 
the “yellow” journalism that tries 
to create a crusade of folly against 
ourselves and what we are trying 
to accomplish. 


In four years our formal educa- 
tion will be over, or in 6, or 8. 
What will be important then? You 
have your own answer, your own 
life, your own goal. We are not in 
4 years going to create by revolu- 
tion a garden of Eden here. There 
will always be those who want to— 
and those who do not or cannot do 
everything. 


I do not “feel oppressed, stifled, 
or discontented by the unreason- 
able and unfair restrictions placed 
upon us.” If there are any, what 
are they? Just what is it that 
makes us feel fruitless when we 
ea have one thing — our 


LETTERS 


| Letter to the , Editor i 


Concerning Havnadette Lee’s a, 
ticle, “One Sided,” she picked 
very apt title. I realize that it 
hard for a freshman to kno 
right away what is happening 
campus. if she knoe 
enough to turn her article into ¢} 
paper then she knew there was 
paper. If she has read the pape 
then she must realize that this ; 
neither the time nor place for i 
criticism. WSC is past this stag: 
A negative attitude such as s} 
expressed is useless unless the 
are solutions to the problems crt) 
cized. 


However, 


Criticism today is useless unk 
concrete plans are presented to w) 
date or change that being crit) 
cized. If WSC leaves an individus 
totally. disgusted, then where a; 
the solutions? If someone is djs 
gusted with something, then the 
must be alternatives in their min 
which they have used for compar 
ison. Bernadette, where are you 
answers? 

Steve Morris, 
President, Class of 197) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The title wa 
chosen by the newspaper becaus 
we wanted it noted that the opir 
ion was her’s alone. 


faith in what we can do. With dor. 
mant imagination and fear, we try 
to smash every problem that con- 
fronts us with nice statements |ik 
“Everyone must cooperate, 
lenge, utilize, and create for a bet 
ter life.” What truly small -person 
we are when we think that al! we 
ean do is rally support but never 
do or tell anyone the why or the 
where we are going in our “cam- 
pus revolution.” 


chal 


If I went to a “real” college 
would I be the same or would my 
name be an IBM number pushed 
through with more facts. No, Wor 
cester State isn’t a factory for fu 
ture teachers or future jobs or 4 
feedback assembly. It is a place in 
time where we can stop to think 
and assemble the pieces that make 
us each different. Call it a hich 
school or call it what you will, bu! 
don’t flinch with a thank you but 
push, push, push. Our population 
now is 200 million. Push, push 
push. Don’t ever stop to think. 


Yes, what is happening? Has th 
Student Council forgotten the triv 
ialities of Robert’s Rules of Pro 
cedure? Are we all to protest wit 
picket signs until we get our w/ 
defined way? Who do we “apathe 
tie students” follow? After all, the 
paper infers that “we are wastin 


the Acorn. Do we function unde 
one student president and assist 
ants or as separate classes wit! 
separate officers? How long shall 
we spit phrases like “Let thesé 
acts be but a beginning in the cm 


‘our time” for reading in 3 


heaval of a cruel system” and nev 
er say Amen? 
(Name withheld) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This letter is 
printed as it was received in ov! 
office. The name is being withhel! 
as the author wished. 


Literary” Club Begins Fall Season 


fall meetings. Numerous trips have 


| been planned a and weekly’ ‘meetings 


will emphas fe Modern ‘Literature.| 


wert inn 
Tara 
rurt Poey (core fl ey ita, 


weer eatin gorau ae} 


mest PULTE) 


WF at “tars 


10:30 


i It na cil leg ” aed 


DEADLINE TOMORROW Is is. 


{ | Phe Literary Club has nara its| meetings’. ‘scheduled: Registratio" 


for membership will be Friday, 
October 6, in front ‘of the cafe- 
teria. “Anyone interested in this 
program is welcome to. cattend. 


Tx 
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EFFECT LEFT 
BY a WAR GAME 


By John Shea 


The War Game this past week 
shown at the Paris Cinema. 
» film was produced for presen- 
on_on the B.B.C. but upon com- 
jon was banned from the air as 


“too terrible for home view- 
” 


The War Game is a 47-minute 
mentary in black and white 
t won the academy award in its 
gory. It is the story of what 
suld happen if several moderate- 
d atomic bombs were to be det- 
ted in Southern England, which 
more potential targets than 
other area in the world. First 
ould be the damage from the ex- 
psion itself. Entire populations 
major cities would be destroyed 
the fierce heat and tremendous 
ds..Then the survivors would 
we to face fires, much like the 
s in Dresden and Tokyo, which 
eated up to 150-mile-an-hour 
ds. Those who survived both 
explosions and fires would 
ve to face starvation, and the 
oral destruction of society. 


Throughout the entire produc- 
tion quotations were cited from 
the British handbook on Nuclear 
War, a book never given to the 
public because the cost was too 
high, and because various British 
and American clergy have stated 
that people must learn to live with 
the bomb. 

The film leaves one with a help- 
less feeling, and little if anything 
is said when one leaves. The War 
Game is a picture almost too pow- 
erful to describe. In the interest of 
sanity everyone should see it. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


Education is the ability to listen 
— to almost everything without 
losing your temper or self confi- 
dence. 

—Robert Frost 
* * * 

The years teach much which the 
days never know. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
* * * 


If newspapers based their con- 
text as much on reader surveys as 
the television industry does on rat- 
ings, the papers of the nation 
would be mostly comic strips. 

—Erwin Canham 


THE “NEW CINEMA” AT B.U. 


By Oliver A. Kujala 


A collection of nine short films, ranging in length from four min- 
es to twenty-eight minutes, was presented by Janus Films at Boston 
iversity’s Hayden Hall the weekend of Sept. 29-31. Collectively the 

ims have won almost every short film award in the world, so it was 
nite an exciting and educational evening at the sold-out Hayden Hall. 

Animation is coming into its own as a separate art form, and six 
the nine films in the “New Cinema” were animated. Animation is 
ikingly simple, yet is powerful in its ability to awaken the senses 
a seemingly senseless humanity. 


Director Guidi Bettiol of France animated Samuel Beckett’s Act 
ithout Words with great success. A seemingly simple scene, a desert, 
tree which appears and later disappears, and a man caught in the 
nseless, absurd society in which he lives, the meaningless actions of 
s life, suddenly and quite shockingly reveals the nature of our own 
es, the isolation and the frustrations each of us unwillingly bears. 

Ai!, a Japanese film directed by Yoji Kuri, portrays the never- 
ling game of love between man and woman. “Ai” is the Japanese 
ord for love, and it is the only word spoken throughout the four- 
inute animation. Echoed and re-echoed by the two participants in 
is silly game, ai seems to become a catch-word, a word, a concept 
iturated by overuse, and which eventually loses its significance. We 
lay have laughed at the action, the absurdity, the hyperbole of the 
tuation, but we quickly caught ourselves and began to contemplate 
® way we often treat such sacred aspects of our lives. 

The Do-It-Yourself Cartoon Kit, directed by Bob Godfrey of Eng- 
md, satirically revealed how “you can éasily make cartoons at home 

sending in just two boxtops!”” And each time the stereotyped loud- 
outhed announcer (but with a quaint British accent) repeated the 
hever heard of” offer, the number of boxtops and the amount of cash 
volved increased, until after the sixth or seventh repetition: “All 
have to do is send in 400 million boxtops and the Queen of Eng- 
d, and we’ll send you... .” 

In The Apple, George Dunning of England seemed to be doing the 

me thing that Bettiol did in Act Without Words, but with an ironic 
ist at the end. Our little animated fat man is in a public park trying 
get a big, bright-red, juicy apple off a scrawny tree, but he meets 
eral obstacles in his attempt. He finally succeeds, however, and he 
comes like a wildman in his success. We expect him to calm down 
d eat the apple, but instead, he runs to his top-floor apartment and 
oceeds with bow and arrow to shoot the apple off his partner’s head 
9 a pile of apples, similarly halved! 

The Game of Angels, another animation directed by Valerian Bor- 

vezyk of Poland, was the most serious of the whole program. It was 
ibed as “an elegy to the concentration camps.” Through a series 
geometrical shapes and later, by parts of the human body, Borow- 
takes us on a journey, from the initial train ride to the horrible 
8, through a concentration camp. Musical background was sup- 

d by an organ playing one of the melancholy, ponderous songs the 

sh prisoners sang during their terror-stricken days in the camp. 
a film may have been the most somber, serious-minded of the group, 

it the general public, I am afraid, is not yet ready to accept this type 
nimation as an accepted form for the cinema, so this film could not 
considered the most successful. 

The three black-and-white shorts were all out-dated, and should 

t have been ineluded as part of the “New Cinema.” Actua-Tilt by 

n an of France was the only one which came close, themati- 
t. It was a view ofa group of thrill-seekers in a fun-house 


All Boys Are Called Patrick by Jean-Luc Boe and The 
entine and Shepard of Canada were, as far as I could see, 
uc up the program. Godard’s flick portrays the guy who 
ke of picking up and making dates with two girls who 
dismay, to be roommates. Twenty-two minutes wasted. 
documentary of Hugh Hefner of Playboy fame; a 
inating movie to watch, but those out-of-date hairdos 
1 those pretty girls were too much to take. Aside 
“oe Janus Films had quite a good program 
see more Eee n the area in the future. 


WSC ACORN 
WSC STUDENT SINGS 
AT Y-NOT 


By Robert Moyer 


On the weekend of September 29 
Worcester State’s own Tony Ru- 
bino (class of 69), Universal re- 
cording artist, was performing. 


Tony, who has a beautiful and 
pleasantly deep voice, sang popular 
folk ballads by Woodie Guthrie, 
Pat Sky, Mississippi John Hurt, 
Carl Watanabe, and Worcester’s 
Norm Schell (a promising young 
folk composer). Some of his selec- 
tions were of contrasting emotional 
character, from the comical to the 
beautifully tragic. Where the Up- 
lands Roll, a mournful ballad of 
protest to abortion, moved the au- 
dience to near tears. 


Tony played to a full house both 
evenings. He told me that he en- 
joys singing folk music, especially 
the controversial or ballad types, 
and that he likes the atmosphere 
of the Y-Not. His only disappoint- 
ment was that there were so few 
WSC students present. 


The Coffee House looks forward 
to having many top name perform- 
ers this coming season. Check the 
Acorn for dates and listings. Tony 
R. will be appearing almost every 


-| Sunday evening for the open hoots, 


along with a great many other 
folk artists. A visit to Worcester’s 
oldest coffee house will be well re- 
warding for college students and 
everyone. 


The Many Faces of 


pert 


By Louise Hagan and 
Beverly Kaufman 


To those unfamiliar with its 
scope, art is synonymous with 
paintings only. However, starting | 
with primitive cave drawings, art 
has expanded to include jewelry, 
sculpture, tapestry, pottery and 
many other things. Today’s art 
ranges from electronics, optic de- 
signs, photography to even car- 
toons. 


The recent memorial exhibit of 
Al Banx’s cartoons play an im- 
portant role in art. This exhibit, 
which ran from September 24 
through October 15, consisted of 
forty-six lively cartoons, which 
were both timely and timeless. 


James Albert Banks, who be- 
came known to his numberless 
friends and admirers as Al Banx, 
was born in Boston in 1900. Forty- 
four years of service as the lead- 
ing cartoonist for The Evening 
Gazette had earned him the title 
of “Worcester’s best-known and 
best-loved citizen.” 


This exhibit fell naturally into 
four categories: the popular ‘“‘Mid- 
week Specials”; the political car- 


toons; the sports cartoons; and 
special feature cartoons. 
The “Midweek Specials” per- 


formed the function of providing 
a chronicle of the less than signifi- 
cant events taking place in Wor- 
cester. Many depicted the seeming- 
ly timeless problems of living in 
the etiy, for instance, the daily 
battle between automobiles and 
Worcester’s bumpy streets and 
fighting the annual war against 
winter’s discomforts. 


Mostly, however, he reported 
specific incidents brought to his at- 
tention by his public, incidents 
which often represented the tri- 
umph of absentmindedness over 
‘man or some other such lapse in 
rationality. It was, however, a gen- 
tle sort of humor, never malicious 
or offensive, and likely even rel- 
ished by those who became the 
subjects of the joke. 


Kaleidoscone 


Laughter rang through the rafters of the Fenwick Theater as the 
Entr-Actors romped through Murray Schisgal’s Luv, Based on the 
assumption that a belief in “Luv” is all that you need, Schisgal ex- 
pertly depicts man’s shortcomings in the romantic vein. Recognizing 
that we are never satisfied with what we have, Luv portrays in a 
hilarious manner the circle of our existence. 

Taking place entirely on a bridge in New York City, the play 
opens as Harry Berlin is on the verge of jumping off. He is saved by 
his former classmate, Milt Manville. Milt is successful, confident, hap- 
py, or so he says. Harry’s life has degenerated into misery and futility 
due to a traumatic experience involving a dog in a park. Harry and 
Milt pour out their troubles, each trying to outdo the other. Milt con- 
vinees Harry that “Luv” will solve his problems. Milt has a lover he 
wants to marry and a wife he wants to divorce. Since his wife is a 
super-intellectual, he decides that she is ideally suited to Harry. 

Ellen Manville and Harry meet and, following a hilarious tirade, 
they fall in love. They are positive that their love is lasting and true. 
After all, if a woman still loves a man after he throws away her mink 
coat and if a man still loves a woman after she cuts his belt, causing 
his pants to fall down, that’s real “Luv.” 

As life would have it, neither Ellen nor Milt are happy with the 
new arrangement. Ellen is disgusted with feeding, washing and cod- 
dling Harry. Milt is disenchanted with his new wife. They decide they 
were meant for each other in the first place and make plans to recon- 
cile. The problem of Harry is met as they attempt to throw him off 
the bridge, but it is Milt that goes each time. They finally confront 
Harry with their decision and off they go, leaving Harry to the mercy 
of a passing dog. 

Luv is an extremely funny play. The humor is often cruel and 
sadistic. Clever lines and unexpected actions create an unroarious at- 
mosphere. Much of the comedy is physical which makes for strenuous 
acting. The cast were superb in their roles. Hugo D’Ambrosio played 
Harry excellently. The wild contortions and dialogue were handled with 
ease. Milt Manville was portrayed with style by James Kocot. Ann 
Marie Shea, however, provided the finest performance. An actress of 
many facets, she exhibited a great flair for comedy and slapstick. The 
set for this play was remarkable. Although it- appears simple, it is a 
difficult one to build on a three-quarter thrust stage. The entire per- 
formance was marked by that air of professionalism and excellence 
continually exhibited by Entr-Actors. 


F.F, 


to poor city streets. Favorite tar- 
gets for his criticism included 
Worcester’s exprsesway and poli- 
ticians. 


Both national and local athletic 
events were covered in Banx’s reg- 
ular sports cartoons. With empha- 
| sis on the hometown, he introduced 
such figures as the North High 
Polar Bears and the Holy Cross 
Crusader. Various feature articles 
published in the Feature Parade 
magazine were supplemented by 
some of Banx’s wildest characters. 


Through forty-four years Al 
Banx delighted three generations 
of newspaper readers, making the 
problems of tax-paying citizens, 
young athletes, and everyday pri- 
vate individuals easier to bear 
with his good-humored and telling 
sketches. 


Up TJight- 
Ald Right 


By Bob Watkins 


“Our wedding day would come 
when the spring flowers rolled 

And like two horses we danced 
into the sun 

The stallion pranced and the mare 
would foal 

Before our wedding day a child 
would come. 

Now soldiers kill and we crown 
them with honor and fame 

But a baby who’s harmed not one 
life 

Yet is early to come is bathed full 
in shame 

So must die unborn to a doctor’s 
knife.” 


By Carl Watanabe 


Reopening is a ‘success at the 
Y-Not Coffee House for the third 
season. Yes, the idea of a cuffee- 
house is an old English one, but 
the Y-Not is new for ’68. What 
contributed to the change is a more 
professionally operated set-up that 
should create some excitement in 
every folknics heart. A friendly 
feeling of good people and peace- 
ful atmosphere is felt in the new 
Y-Not. For isn’t a coffee house a 
place for bodies, minds and spirits 


The political cartoons satirically|to share in experiences? (Replies 


attacked problems from taxation; requested.) 


With the new additions to the 
menu, such tasty tid-bits as Rus- 
sian caviar, pickled herring, and 
smoked snails are a unique expe- 
rience. Try their Viennese coffee, 
only 35¢. For the sweet tooths in 
the place there are pastries like 
Greek Baklava and French Creme 
Fingers. Although a 50¢ minimum 
is required, it proves well worth 
it. Oops, almost forgot — there are 
teas as well. 


Their calendar is a work of ??? 
but at any rate the entertainment 
for October looks impressive. The 
highlights being Tony Rubino, the 
Charles River Valley Boys, Brou- 
haha V.H.F. (Oct. 21) and Jaime 
Brockett (Oct. 27). A cover charge 
is required but . .. hey, the Hoots 
on Sunday are fantastic with some 
local greats, and anyone but any- 
one is welcome to bring their sax, 
banjo, harps, spoons, or kazoo and 
play for applause. 


Donovan Radiates 


Love 
By Steven Belcher 


The English monarch of flower 
power, Donovan, for those who are 
not vegetarians, played Back Bay 
Theatre, Boston, last Saturday, 
October 7th. Donned in an Indian 
sari and surrounded by lavender 
flowers, everyone in the audience 
was overcome by a communion of 
love waves radiating from the 
High Priest of the Love Children. 


Donovan’s deliverance was full 
of love and his voice was no dis- 
appointment for those accustomed 
to listening to his waxies. His back- 
up group of piano, drum, harpsi- 
chord, violin, flute, bass fiddle, etc., 
was only of average quality and 
even detracted somewhat from 
Donovan’s attributes. Lighting ef- 
fects were only customary but the 
show was well worth the bread and 
used sole leather. Janis Ian, “So- 
ciety’s Child,” preceeded Donovan 
and set the stage to his advantage. 
Her performance majored around 


left standing for society to grab. 


Tf you missed Donovan my heart-_ 


felt sympathies go out to you. 


the “Society Child” theme and was © 
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of his lecture; 


and humorous. 
_ marvelous way to introduce some- 


WE INTERVIEW 


Mrs. Jacqueline Casale, a new 


member of the Art Department, 
finds the Worcester State student 


“very pleasant to work with” and 


_ “interested.” “An art course — a 


methods type of course from a cre- 
ative standpoint would be benefi- 
cial to all potential teachers,” she 
feels. Mrs. Casale further ex- 
plained that the “point” of art is 
to “enrich life by being more cre- 
ative and this comes through art.” 
She noted that art is part of life. 
It influences the clothes we choose, 
their texture and color, the type of 
furnishings in our home and even 
the color car we buy. The talented 
person is “very unique,” she 
thought, and there is no reason 
why a person of average ability 
should not try to develop individ- 
ual creativity through art educa- 
tion. 

After receiving her master’s de- 
gree Mrs. Casale studied art at 
Boston University, the Arts Stu- 
dents League in New York and at 
the Boston Museum School of Art. 
She has taught at Boston Univer- 
sity, the University of New Hamp- 
shire and a children’s class at the 
Boston Museum. For the past four 
years she has taught the elemen- 
tary grades in Sterling, Mass. 


THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and Marilyn Verbasius 


She found that working with 
children was “entirely different.” 
Their art is stimulating and excit- 
ing. At WSC she presently teaches 
a course in art history “which will 
help the student not only to appre- 
ciate art, but incorporate it into 
his own teaching.” Though she 
found children’s art original and 
appealing she also enjoys dealing 
with the more mature college stu- 
dent and thought a student art ex- 
hibit feasible on this campus. 


Commenting on the new art — 
pop art—and experimentation with 
kinetic art, she finds it “all very 
interesting.” Mrs. Casale added 
that a new art form cannot be 
judged until a period of time has 
elapsed. “Usually the artist is way 
ahead of his time,” she said. Mrs. 
Casale pointed out that pop art 
has made an undeniable impact. 
“Pop art was a rebellion against 
previous art and society.” Art is 
worthwhile if it serves its purpose, 
even though later achievements 
may minimize the significance of 
an art form. While the new art 
may not have a lasting influence 
it is important because of its con- 
temporaneity — as an indication 
of the times. 


"Essence of Life" 


Presented at Tech 


By Marilyn Verbasius 


David McCord, poet and author, 
discussed “Poetry and Wit” at Al- 
den Hall at Worcester Tech on 
Thursday, October 12. The pro- 
gram was the second of the Law- 
rence F. Hull Lecture Series hon- 
coring a late graduate of the school. 
His poetry has appeared in major 
magazines including the “New 
Yorker” and “Harper’s Bazaar.” 
Mr. McCord was the former exec- 
utive secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Fund and teaches an ad- 
vanced course in writing at the 
Harvard Summer School. 


Reasoning that his audience was 
oriented to technological jargon, 
Mr. McCord talked briefly about 
the purpose of poetry. He felt that 
poetry gives another dimension to 
life and that an appreciation of 
poetry must come together with 
the development of a good prose 
style. “Your life will be rich for 


_ others only as it is rich for you,” 


he said. He added that poetry is 
not just verse and rhyme, but an 
essence of life. Mr. McCord re- 
ferred to a quotation from Willa 
Cather’s My Antonia as the theme 
“That is happiness 
to be dissolved into something com- 
plete and great.” 


Most of his readings were brief 
“Light verse is a 


one to poetry who really doesn’t 
care,” he noted. The poet asserted 
pow most “doggerel” or light verse 
is highly compressed and built 
ound a central metaphor. Thus 


this verse form imposes added re- 


strictions of brevity and simplicity 
on the author. Mr. McCord read 
two poems by Ogden Nash: 


“Some primal termite knocked 
on wood 

Tasted it and found it good 

And that is why your Cousin 

May 


FACT! 


tudents who complain about 
C without offering any advice 


5 People walking in the corridor 
books don’t attend this 


* + * 

ts who won't sign their 
letters submitted to the 
_ are: doing the right 
A i aa 


* 
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Fell thru the parlor floor today.” 
and 

“T don’t mind eels 

Except as meals 

And the way they feels.” 

Here he pointed out that the final 
“s”, deliberately ungrammatical, 
conjures up both the shape and 
the slipperiness of the creature. 
He added, “Verses have to be slip- 
pery as an eel to be good.” 

He also read Howard Nemerov’s 
rueful couplet on the literary critic. 
“Father, when the critics start 

their chewing 

Forgive them, for they know not 

what I’m. doing.” 
He gave examples of a freer light 
verse which takes a sardonic look 
at human foibles, reading “Ambi- 
tion” by Maurice Bishop and “Ode 
to a Dental Hygienist” by Profes- 
sor Ernest A. Hooton. He also read 
quotations from “the great area 
of tombstone verse.” 

Mr. McCord read his own “Night- 
mare in the Museum” which ap- 
peared in the “New Yorker” and 
in “The History of Education,” an 
ironie look at teaching. He ex- 
plained a verse form of his own 
invention called symmetries. 

The poet found that the art of 
poetry is closely related to effec- 
tive prose writing. He emphasized 
the quality of brevity in all com- 
munication and the use of strong 
monosyllabiecs such as those that 
make up much of the structure of 
the verse of Robert Frost. He finds 
the metaphor equally useful in po- 
etry and prose, quoting Aristotle: 
“By far the greatest thing is a 
gift for metaphor.” He suggested 
that students take their example 
from poetry in attempting to 
achieve word order. “Poetry orders 
words in their best possible ar- 
rangement,” he said. Mr. McCord 
lastly found it important for stu- 
dents to “hear your own echoes” in 
writing. 


FRENCH CABARET, 
“PARIS RIVE GAUCHE" 
TO BE PRESENTED AT CLARK 


“Paris Rive Gauche,” an authen- 
tic French cabaret, will be pre 
sented on Friday, October 20, in 
Atwood Hall, Clark University, at 
8:15 p.m. - 

The cabaret is sponsored by 
Clark’s Cultural Program Commit- 
tee, with the assistance of students 
at Anna Maria, Assumption, and 
Holy Cross Colleges. 

_ The show consists of a program 


“wsc_ ACORN 


T. Priest 


SCA HOLDS 
“HAPPENING” 


By Dayid Mello 


Sponsored by the SCA, Worces- 
ter State saw its first “Happening” 
in the shape of Terry Priest, who 
is a local artist. Appearing Mon- 
day night clad in a \full length 
chartreuse toga, a heavy net baret 
and with her entire face done in 
purple, she proceeded to speak of 
where to eat green eggs, forced us 
to examine ourselves in a small 
make-up mirror and gave to us a 
series of masks ranging in shape 
from Honey Bear to Bozo the 
Clown. If any skepticism had set 
in, it was quickly gone for we 
were soon engrossed in creative 
artistry accompanied by Sergeant 
Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band 
while surrounded by rolls of red, 
yellow and blue crepe paper strewn 
over our shoulders. 

In the meantime, our visiting 
artist, who was seated at a table 
enveloped in a cloud of incensed 
smoke, appeared to be in a trance. 
Actually, she was waiting for 
someone to come along and paint 
her fingernails. Shortly, they 
shined a bright Chinese red! This 
circulating stimulation resulted in 
weird paint smatterings, magazine 
collages and a variety of crepe de- 
signs. 

Terry Priest indirectly revealed 
to us the joys that come from free 
expression of art of all forms, yet 
in the same token she condemned 
the “Hippies” who to her were 
those who refused to maturely face 
reality. If she did not leave us in 
wonderment, she at least increased 
our perspective of free expression. 

This was the first program of 
the series entitled “Three Letter 
Programs” of which more are to 
follow. 


of folk songs, ballads, satire and 
poetry, performed by a troupe of 
five French singers. 

Though still maintaining the 
flavor and authenticity of its Left- 
Bank cabaret beginning, much of 
the show’s comedy and most of its 
important lines have been adapted 
into English. 

“Paris Rive Gauche” is currently 
on its fourth American tour, spon- 
sored in cooperation with the 
French government. 

Tickets for the performance may 
be obtained in advance at Clark 
University’s general office. Tickets 
will also be available at the box 
office, Atwood Hall, before the per- 
formance on October 20. 

Prices are $3.00 for the general 
public and $2.00 for students. 


OVERCOME — from pg. 1 


the cafeteria. When the formal 
dinner is completed, they will then 
be permitted to come info the cafe- 
teria to hear Dr. Goldman’s ad- 
dress. 

Nevertheless, we hope that as 
many students as possible will pur- 
chase tickets for the formal din- 
ner. Regrettably, purchases of such 
tickets has been very slow. The 
cost of $2.75 is a low price to pay 
for the success that a well-attended 
formal dinner will bring the Insti- 
tute and the college. We have 
heard repeatedly in the pages of 
the Acorn that students want more 
intellectual activities in order to 
make their college careers more 


traditional flop. 


This year the Student Council has gone to considerable trou}; 
and expense (your student activity money) to up-date this event. Wy» 
have dropped the name, and hired the “Sixpence,” a band compose 
entirely of college students. Their music caters to the taste of colley 
audiences in the Boston area; this will be their first trip to Worcester 

With the exception of Robert Moyer, the general consensus of 
opinion both here and at other area colleges, is that the welcome Fos 
dance has proven that WSC is capable of holding successful social 
events. The basic reason for this success was great participation by 


our students. 


We on the Student Council are looking for this same degree o 
participation in-the dance Saturday night. Our hope is that everybod 
in the college (even Mr. Moyer) will get a date and come on October 2) 
~ The members of the Council are confident that we have fulfille 
our responsibility to you to make more effective use of your activit 
money. The success or failure of this effort is now in your hands. A; 
the days of apathy at WSC really over? Come Saturday night an 


find out, 


Holy Cross Holds 
Co-ed Day 


On October 12 Worcester State 
co-eds had the chance to partake 
in an unique experiment as Holy 
Cross College tested the merits of 
co-education. Girls from seven col- 
leges were invited to attend classes 
and other programs planned for 
the day. 

Orientation began at 8:00 in the 
morning. At 8:80 for the first time 
in 124 years girls attended classes 
on St. James Hill. Lunch was pro- 
vided in Kimball Hall. A lecture 
by Andy Warhol was given at 4:30 
in Kimball Hall. A folk Mass was 
held in the evening. At 7:00 p.m. a 
symposium on co-eduéation began in 
Mulledy Lounge. Co-eds who stayed 
beyond the symposium were able 
to see a movie, “The Devil’s Wan- 
ton’ with Ingmar Bergman, in 
Kimball Auditorium. The schedule 
provided ample opportunity to take 
part as a student would. A poll 
was distributed at orientation. The 
questions dealt with your reaction 
to the program and your opinion 
of it. 

I found the program very en- 
riching. The men of the college ex- 
pressed no real displeasure at hay- 
ing females in class. In one class I 
attended I was able to participate 
which further simulated the ob- 
jectives of the experiment. The 
men in the class were surprised 
that the girls were able to answer 
questions in a class for which they 
had not prepared. This fact, I be- 
lieve, shows how the standards of 
Holy Cross, which are high to be- 
gin with, would be raised by open- 
ing the college to co-eds. 

The results of this experiment 
will not be known for much time 
to come, but I believe that those 
who took part in it will have only 
praise for it. It seems that Holy 
Cross is making the changes need- 
ed to keep up with the society in 
which we live. However it turns 
out, Co-education Day at Holy 
Cross won’t be easily or quickly 
forgotten. 


E.F. 


profitable. This Institute is one of 
those activities. If successful it 
gives rise to other such activities; 
if not, it dampens enthusiasm. 
Criticism alone is not enough, but 
constructive criticism in the form 
of full student attendance at the 
conference and a heavy purchase 
of tickets to the formal dinner will 
do the trick. 

Tickets may be purchased from 
any one of your history teachers, 
or from any officer of the Modern 
History Society. The best excuse in 
the world for not attending confer- 
ence or dinner may satisfy if re- 
peated often enough, but it will not 
eliminate the distress that comes 
with failure. The Institute must be 
a success. 


Student Council Aims 
For Social Success 


By Chris White, Social Chairman 


On Saturday night October 21, the Student Council will hold th 
,| second dance of the year for all our students. In former years, due ¢ 
'|the name, type of music and general atmosphere associated with jt 
this dance, which was known as the Senior Honor Dance, has been 


tory Society are strongly urged \! 
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FRENCH CLUB AWARDS 
HONORARY MEMBERSH|? 


Le Cercle Francais, opened 
new members and former mer 
bers, met in room S-309 on Frida 
October 6. Vice-President Shar: 
Rose introduced the officers. The 
are: President, Norman Boutil 
ette; Secretary, Regina Green 
Treasurer, Sheila O’Neill; and S 
cial Chairman, Sue Hurd. 

The Club presented its plans for 
the year ahead and opened the 
to discussion. Highlights were 4 
Christmas party with the Spani: 
Club and the Annual Banquet ir 
May. 

Mrs. Yvonne Gallant, a new 
member of the Worcester St: 
College faculty and the Frenc 
Department, was made an honor 
ary member of the French Clu 
‘She spoke on a lecture series 
be given at Boston College ani 
briefed the students on some 0 
the guests and plays to be fea 
tured in the Worcester area, rela 
tive to the French language. 

A film strip was then shown: 
Narration dealt with the foreign 
language league method of travé 
abroad, offered to high school stu 
dents and college groups, whict 
permits study and travel in FE 
rope. Supervision and guidance i 
well supplied. The expenses art 
calculated by the agency, givin 
the individual a rough estimate © 
the total cost. It is also open ™ 
language studies other than Frenc 


Mr. Cohen To 


Speak on Newark 

The Modern History Society wil! 
open its program on Friday, 0 
tober 20, at 10:30 a.m. in the am 
phitheatre of the science buildin 
Highlight of the meeting will b 
Mr. Bruce Cohen’s graphic d 
scription of the turmoil and terro 
that stalked the streets of Newar 
during the savage riots that © 
curred there only ten weeks ag¢ 
Mr. Cohen, of the WSC history de 
partment, is a resident of Newa! 
and consequently is eminent! 
qualified to bring his listene 
behind the headlines as he wa 
trapped in the riot itself. 

The Acorn two weeks ago ca 
ried Mr. Cohen’s analysis of th 
underlying causes of this riot. Hi 
talk on this occasion will conce 
trate instead on the personal © 
perience, the eyewitness view of 
social cataclism that has disturb 
many Americans concerned abo" 
the direction of recent events. 

All members of the Modern Hi 


attend this opening program, but 
cordial invitation is also extend’ 
to all students who are aware ° 
the significance of this breakdow 
in the democratic process and w! 
wish to broaden their experien® 
if only vicariously. s 


ee: By Jo fper 3 
and Donald Bullens 


Page 47 of the WSC student 
ndbook, concerning attendance 
s, “The attendance of students 
ted to be regular and 
»mpt. Absence due to illness 
sald be reported to the school 
upon the day of return to 
5 If a student is taken ill 
g the day or feels that he 
d leave the college before the 
4 of classes, he should report 
her to the School Nurse or the 
or of Physical Education. If 
ence does occur for reasons oth- 
than illness, either for a day or 
period, the student must report 
the Dean of Men or the Dean 
Women and explain the reason 
the absence. 
No cuts are allowed (the italics 
e ours). The President reserves 
» right to drop from classes in- 
viduals whose intermittent or 
m-illness absences exceed 10%, 
whose absences exceed 20%.” 
his cut system is tantamount 
calling the students “immature” 
4 “irresponsible,” yet it is not a 
ate law and need not exist as 
h. Other State schools, U-Mass, 
ingham, Salem and North 
dams have either unlimited cuts 
some type of more liberal at- 
dance code. The system as it 
ands could use revision. 
We do not advocate unlimited 
— the line must be drawn 
mewhere and we feel this ex- 
eme is as detrimental to learning 
the existing one. We would like, 
»wever, to see a cut system based 
non academic average, one which 
ould set a specific cumulative 
int average as a criteria for 
ts. (For instance, students with 
5 average would be allowed un- 
mited cuts. Those below 2.5 would 
jiow the existing system.) We 
9 realize the absolute necessity 
x attendance at certain classes 
e science labs and speech and 
se courses would be exempt 
rom the new system. Freshmen, 
course, because they are under- 
ing an immense change in their 
acation, would not be included. 
e feel a system of this nature is 
keeping with the times, and 
ore importantly, gives the stu- 
ents a greater degree of respon- 
bility and seriously challenges 
's maturity. Granted, a new cut 
stem is not a student “right,” 
it would certainly enhance the 
dividual student’s initiative, so 
sie to a fruitful education. 
he fact that other “teacher 
aining” schools (as we have men- 
med) initiated liberal attendance 
des, rules out the argument that 
is “unprofessional” or “neces- 
iry for discipline.” ~ 
e administration, legitimately, 
a revised system because 
ny students would cut indis- 
minately and flunk themselves 
But, in fact, this is an argu- 
ent in favor of a new system. 
nese immature. students who 
uld only give the school a bad 
me, will be weeded out early and 
om will be made for more con- 
entious students! Also those in- 
= es will be able to 
P tage of the extra time 
stady eir difficult Subjects, 
‘ papers, etc. _. 


— the cut system at 


nish Sed rahavements Maing 


The Junior Class meeting took 
place Oct. 11, 1967, at 10:30 a.m. 
Due to the fact that many elemen- 
tary students had to observe, many 
students were unable to attend. 
However, a large majority of the 
class was present and this is defi- 
nitely indicative of a good year. 

The meeting opened with a dis- 
cussion of the Junior Prom. The 
prom will be formal and the ten- 
tative date is April 26, 1968. 

Class rings were discussed and 
it was stated that the rings will be 
ready later this year due to a new 
design. Robert Zukowski is head 
of the ring committee. The com- 
mittee is working hard to design a 
Lancer of tradition and also one 
that is unique for Worcester State 
College. The Balfour Company has 
worked on three designs and the 
class officers will choose one. A 
dinner ring for the women will be 
available. 

The yearbook was also discussed. 
Jack Farley, Student Council Rep- 
resentative, spoke about the funds 
and he stated there will be a meet- 
ing next week to determine wheth- 
er the class will get the $5,000 
needed. Anyone interested in work- 
ing on the yearbook should speak 
to President Bitter. 

November 3rd, 1967, measure- 
ments for caps and gowns will take 
place from 10:30-1:30 in front of 
the gym. 

The question of student rights 
is a big issue this year. Class offi- 
cers and individual members of the 
class are doing everything to in- 
still a spirit of class participation. 
Incidents such as the cake sale 
have been questioned as to their 
legality on campus. Plans for a 
class hayride are under surveil- 
lance now. President Bitter stated, 
“Our class is the leader — this is 
good, but we must remain mature 
and responsible.” 

The Class will run a clean-up 
drive around Lake Ellie in the fol- 
lowing month. Those students in- 
terested should see President Bit- 
ter. 

It was stated that G-1 is the 
class meeting room. Anyone wish- 
ing to discuss any issue is wel- 
come. President Bitter calls it the 
“Class Kitchen Cabinet.” 

A twenty-minute movie of the 
activities of the Winter Carnival 
was shown. The meeting was ad- 
journed at 11:30 a.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jane Tinsley 
Class Secretary 


FRIENDS OF THE WORCESTER 
PUBLIC LIBRARY PRESENT A 
NEW FILM SERIES: STAR TIME 


Famous stars in famous pictures 


Monday, October 9, 1967 
The Marx Brothers in A Day at 
the Races 


Monday, November 13, 1967 
Marlene Dietrich in The Scarlet 
Empress 


Monday, December 11, 1967 
Mae West and W. C. Fields in 
My Little Chickadee — 


Monday, January 8, 1968 
Greta Garbo and Robert Taylor 
in Camille 

| Monday, February 12, 1968 


“Humphrey Bogart “and ‘Lauren 
Bacall in Key Largo 


te Me Monday, March 11, 1968 


Cliff in From Here to Eternity 


Monday, April 8, 1968 


Rosalind Russell and William 
Holden in Picnic 


| FREE ADMISSION 
ng| ~ Worcester’ Public Library’ °- 
| so**: Salem’ Square SE sux) 


us 6:00 and 8: 15 pam. 


~ Sophomore and Juntor™ 
_ Classes Hold Meetings 


Burt Lancaster and Montgomery] « 


ACORW 


enh OS 


A meeting of the Sophomore 
Class was held Friday, Oct. 6. 
President Steve Morris asked for 
a class photographer and a year- 
book editor, He announced that the 
minutes of all officer’s meetings 
would be printed and made avail- 
able for students. 


On the suggestion of the presi- 
dent the class voted for a semi- 
formal dance to be held in the 
spring outside the school. 

Increased activity of students in 
the sports program was discussed. 
Leaders of intramural teams were 
appointed. A rally for the basket- 
ball team is planned with six male 
cheerleaders to help arouse enthu- 
siasm. The hockey team will re- 
ceive more publicity this year and 
student attendance at games was 
encouraged. 

Students were told to check the 
Sophomore bulletin board for news 
of a Halloween event. 


Class President Steve Morris 
urged students to be active in cam- 
pus politics. Involved students 
must back changes which “can’t be 
achieved if the rest of you don’t 
help,” he said. He reminded stu- 
dents that they could speak through 
the newspaper or through their 
student councillors. 


Guidance System 
Proposed 


STEPHEN MORRIS 
Class President ’70 


In my last article I listed chang- 
es I thought necessary. One of 
these changes was the need of a 
guidance system which would care 
for the individual. I would like to 
state my reasons why this is nec- 
essary at WSC or any other col- 
lege today. 

At present for every class there 
are two class advisors. The role of 
these advisors is to help class ac- 
tivities run smoothly and provide 
advice for the members of their 
respective class. The Sophomore 
class has 518 members and it is 
plain that our two apt advisors 
can not handle the problems of 
such a number. This year the 
Freshman class is roughly 700 and 
as each year passes more and more 
students will enter WSC. It is evi- 
dent that something must be done. 
WSC is not a factory which pro- 
duces teachers, it is a college made 
up of individuals, and individuals 
have problems and questions which 
must be solved. 

The solution I propose would in- 
volve a lot of work. However, a 
college’s first interest should be its 
students who will go out into the 
world and put to use what they 
have experienced and learned. 


The procedure would be to di- 
vide the students into fields of in- 
terest (history, math, ete.), then 
take the teachers in these depart- 
ments and divide the students 
among themselves. In fields where 
there are few students, teachers in 
these fields could be moved into 
associated fields where there is a 
greater number of students (e.g., 
geography teachers used in his- 
tory dept.). For elementary ma- 
jors education. principles teachers 
as well as psychology and speech 


| teachers could be used. It would 


not be necessary to divide Liberal 


" Arts and Secondary majors. 


~ This program, once established, 
would not be. hard to revise each 
year for incoming freshmen. It 
would involve work at the present 
time, however. ae 

“The question as it now stands is 
whether 01 the student is an 
individual. ‘Naturally, ‘every stu- 
dent feels that he is an individual. 
‘Now the problem*is, when will he 
bé treated ‘like one? I hope it will 


rae a Sm OS i rater ad a te 
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By Mark Blazis 


Before the Beginning, Goodness 
was nowhere, and Nothing was 
everywhere. Such was the domain 
of the Lord; and the domain was 
huge. It spread wherever no one 
had looked before, and its farthest 
reaches were fenced off only by 
infinity. But the Lord’s home was 
empty, and He was lonely. 


As the Chemist of Life, He com- 
bined His elements and made them 
quiver, and feel, and want. No 
longer were they puppets: He gave 
them purpose. He made them live. 


Then God stepped aside to watch 
life discover itself; and the strong 
discovered the weak, and the weak 
submitted. Henceforth, the strong- 
est ruled the world, and the strong- 
est were called “men.” 


Like avaricious vultures, they 
dug their talons into all that was 
good. Before they were finished, 
they had even raked the flesh of 
their own kind. Thus, man _be- 
came too powerful. To protect him- 
self from other men, he created 
nations; and these nations fed on 
the straggling herd of other men. 
Now man, the refined, trained, but 
untamed savage, was contentedly 
ruling man. 


Prodded on by a festering rash | 
of ambition, he became the con- 
quistadore of the universe. In the 
end, little of his realm lay unvan- 
quished. Indeed, man controlled ev- 
erything in his massive niche ex- 
cept himself and an elusive and 
volatile infection called anger. 
Why? Man is reluctant to admit 
it, but he simply cannot eliminate 
this innate component from his ge- 
netic heritage: he cannot discard 
the remnants of ancestral animal 
savagery. Man is yet an animal, 
domesticated, irrational, and ex- 
tremely unpredictable. He tries to 
be the paladin of virtue, but anger 
makes hima primitively violent 
beast. 


Anger is a vile disease that ar- 
rogantly defies cure. Its vectors 
are the infinitessimal words and 
actions that irritatingly buzz 
around the unstable and touchy 
domain of man. Like vicious path- 
ogens, they penetrate, infest, and 
contaminate the mind. The fevered 
spastic flesh, writhing in torment, 
lashes out to.end this merciless 
paroxysm. 


Having done so, man recaptures 
his serenity and tries to reassume 
his part in a peaceful world. But 
lo! in his fit of anger, he has 
unconsciously spread the biting 
scourge. Now he must watch the 
horror that he fostered bring pain 
to his fellow men. Sardonically, he 
watches, pledging never again to 
succumb to such a vicious sickness. 
And he waits ... until next time. 


I ecouldn’t decide whether or not 
I should entitle my story “From 
Genesis to Neurosis,” or “To Hell 
With Anger’; so I didn’t give it 
any, title. But that’s irrelevant. 


Wherever I look among my fel- 
low students, there is developing 
a feeling that is strange to this 
campus. In its fetal stage, the 
feeling was apathy.. It has evolved 
into. anger. : - 


There are those among us. who. 
are angry for just reasons; and 


ce Pale Five 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone 


The storm of ’68 will be here 
shortly. What can we expect? Elec- 
tions in our country that could 
shake the world. 


“Dump Johnson” — For RFK — 
—Get Peace ticket — react against 
the reactionaries — (Reagan, Nix- 
on, Dirksen and Barry), Perey— 
Hatfield—No! .I like Nixon-Reagan 
Ha! Ha! — We'll end the War — 
yeah, but you’re sure to start 
W.W. III. 


George Wallace will run on a 
third party ticket. He’ll take from 
the conservatives — yeah, but ev- 
erybody’s a conservative. George 
Wallace is a racist — which means 
he’ll get votes. How about King— 
Speak for peace. Well, King is a 
Negro, he’ll lose votes. What about 
Romney — if you can brainwash 
him once you can brainwash him 
again. 


How about. Kennedy-Fulbright- 
McGovern, Morse-Harthe? That 
sounds good. What about General 
Gavin? He’d be good, but some 
people are making him obscure. 
But “Peace” is going to have to be 
on someone’s platform. What about 
the Republicans — not with Gold- 
water on the scene, that could be 
a dangerous “peace” platform. By 
the way, what ever happened to 
Scranton? Someone better come up 
with a good solution. I’d hate to 
see what 1972 is like — if 1972 
ever gets here. 


* * * 


In passing: Students owe a debt 
of thanks to Marie Weatherhead, 
Nancy George and Cherry Healey. 
but 
futile attempt to.clean the lounge. 


These girls made an honest, 


The picture below is just an exam- 
ple of what is found daily in the 
student lounges. Need I say more? 


that it has so often lacked. 1967 


has been our Beginning. But so 
far, I have heard mostly deroga- 
tory criticism concerning our sys- 
tem. This helps us little. 


What can we do? Rather, what 
must we do? Our task is to reveal 
our capability’ for’ constructive 
ideas. I do not believe that either 
the student body or the adminis- 
tration car work separately and 
develop this college to its greatest 
Logititon cos 


; 


there are thosé among us” who 
don’t know exactly why they’ re an- | 
ery: they Just are. ' 


As the Soanifeatations: of those 
hostilities becomes more apparent, 
TI am sure: that> this “anger will 
spread to the administration and 
even further. neerey will have 


anger. An infeetion seems ‘immi/ 
nent. 8.4 Oi ysttnied 
| It is wonderful that for the first 
time, this college is displaying 
the-liberal; progressive 


: ee ist ‘ecaliciobh right I have ¢ 


‘shortly—--——_-—~-——- a ee 


35 ' 
iWdiceste? State College is in its 
Reconstruction period, Construc- 
tivé ideas: T want to see this paper 
filled with them., With. reason on 
our side, we must get | what wel 
want and deserve. “Many! of the 
students with whom‘ ‘have spoken — 
sincerely do have a constructive 
urpose in: mind.,T hope that ou 
ata we take initiative 

e known ‘what we 


rong feeling that we shall 
reading about these ideas very 


" 
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cross country team officially open: 
ed the 1967-68 athletic season last 
Wednesday 
meet against Worcester Tech, As- 
sumption and Clark. The race was 
run on Clark’s 4.1 mile course with 
Tech and Assumption, always pow- 
erful, romping off with the first 
team positions respectively. As the 
last scores were tallied up, Wor- 
cester State found itself at the 
bottom of the pile with a score of 


respectively. 


124 points. W.P.I., Assumption 
and Clark scored 15, 45, and 101 


Worcester Tech, set a blistering 
pace from the outset and was 
headed on his way to a record! 
clocking of 21:32. He beat the sec- 
ond place finisher, Louth, also of 
Worcester Tech, by 1:28. The first 
six finishers shattered the old rec- 
ord of 23:42. 


hampered by injuries and illness. 
Art Thayer, senior veteran, suf- 
fered minor injuries in an automo- 
bile accident over the weekend and 
will be out of action for a week 
pending checkups. Tom Gossler 
and Walt Sugalshi were also miss- 
ing from the starters due to a vi- 
rus. A ankle injury sustained early 
in the race by Gary Ozias hindered 
him quite badly. Ozias, expected to 
place in the top five for WSC, 


TANCER SPORTS 


HARRIERS OPEN SEASON WITH QUADRANGLE MEET 


STATE RAN AGAINST CLARK, ASSUMPTION, AND WORCESTER TECH AT CLARK 


The Worcester State Lancer 


with a quadrangle 


Palulis Wins 
Palulis, the Harrier ace from 


Injuries Suffered 
The State Harriers were severely 


THE BOLD ONES 


managed to struggle home in 12th 
slot with a time of 24:22. 

Kevin Maloney and Onni Wir- 
tanen ran fine races, copping the 
22nd and 23rd positions respective- 
ly, while Bernie Fitzpatrick and 
Eli Spitz supplied necessary depth 
in 38rd and 34th. 

Freshman Paul Miller ran an 
excellent race coming off a 80 sec- 
ond handicap due to frosh ineligi- 
bility, and would have placed 25th 
had he counted. This provided a 
refreshing glimpse into what may 
be coming next year. 

With the team at full strength, 
the Harriers should break into the 
win column with the upcoming 
dual meet against Clark on their 
home course. It is scheduled for 
Friday, October 20 at 3:45 p.m. 
Here’s hoping that there will be a 
large turnout to cheer the WSC 
Lancers to their first victory. 


THE SCORING 
WORCESTER TECH 


t. Palins 2 ee 21:32 
2. Louth ... 23:00 
3. Zepp ..... 23:01 
4. Razlanski C 
5. Downie 
15 

CLARK 


W.A.A. = M.A.A. 
CO-ED BOWLING 
COLONIAL BOWL 


FRIDAYS 
10:30 - 1:30 


FREE! FREE! 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


ATTENTION 


Any student who does not have a 1967 Student Iden- 


tification Card — The 


will be in the second 


pho’ 
floor Science building lounge for the final time Wednesday, 


October 25. BE THERE! 


YOUR STUDENT I.D. IS A MUST! 
Your Student Gov't Assoc. 


20% DISCOUNT 


_ TYPEWRITERS 
DESKS 
ADDING MACHINES 


On All School and Office Supplies 


PENS 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


918 Main St., Worcester 


(Near Clark University) 


Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 
Tel. 753-4378 


ASSUMPTION 


8. Baily 


. Obiran . 
. Biron 


12. Ozias ..... 
22. Maloney .. 
23. Wirtanen 
83. Fitzpatrick 
34, Spitz 


124 


Co-Captains Chosen 


Before the opening cross country 
meet the State Harriers held a 
meeting to decide who should be 
co-captains for the present season. 
Chosen were Arthur Thayer, a 
senior, and Gary Ozias, a junior. 
Both are veterans of two year col- 
lege experience; Thayer ran for 
Oxford High School before enter- 
ing State and Ozias represented 
King Philip Regional H.S. The 
two Harriers also competed in 
AAU sponsored meets during the 
summer. Best of luck to them and 
the team during the season. 


MEETING OF 
LA CORTE 
CASTELLANA 


OCT. 24 — 7:30 P.M. 
Everyone Invited 


REMINDER: 
GIRL’S GYMNASTICS 


Monday and Wednesday 
4:30 - 5:30 


Gymnasium 


ALL COLLEGE DANCE 


SATURDAY 
OCTOBER 21 


Members of Golf Team 
Front row, left to right, Rick Du- 
charme, Bob Platukis. 


Back row, |. to r., Jim Lightbody, 
Advisor Mr. Robert Kelley, Hank 
Nicoletti. 


GOLF TEAM TIES 
FOR 6TH IN ECAC MEET 


On Saturday, October 7 Worces- 
ter State entered its first ECAC 
(Eastern Collegiate Athletic Con- 
ference) golf championship, at 
Misquamicut, Rhode Island. Of the 
sixteen varsity golf teams, which 
included B.C., P.C., M.I.T., U-Mass, 
H.C., and U.R.L, among others, 
WSC tied 6th with U-Mass with a 
total score of 315. 


The meet was entered by 4-man 
teams. The two low teams and the 
10 low scorers qualified for the 
finals. Two members of the Wor- 
cester State team, Jim Lightbody 
and Bob Platukis, qualified with 
scores of 76. The remaining team 
members were Hank Nicoletti with 
85 and Rich Ducharme with 78. 
Seventy-six was needed to qualify. 


The meet was comprised of 
teams in the New England region. 
The next round for the East Coast 
Region will take place at Beth 
Page, Long Island. Faculty Advis- 
or for the team is Mr. Robert 
Kelley. Everyone should be proud 
of the golf team’s fine showing in 
their first ECAC championship. 


Other Scores: 
Worcester Tech, 312 


Holy Cross, 338 
Boston College, 301 
Providence College, 309 


Tentative Winter Carnival Schedule 


Monday, February 12 — 
6:30 p.m. — Basketball 


Girls 6:30, Boys 7:00, Girls 7:45, Boys 8:15 
Murals and Snow Sculpture begins 


Tuesday, February 13 — 
4:30-6:00 — Basketball 
Girls 4:30, Boys 5:00 


Away game at Rhode Island College 


Wednesday, February 14 — 
Volleyball — 4:30-6:00 
4:30 — Round 1 
5:00 — Round 2 


5:30 — Co-ed Faculty vs. Co-ed Seniors 


Skating — 7:30-1:00 


The lounge will be open with refreshments and) music 
followed by a hootenanny at 10:30 " 


Thursday, February 15 — 


6:00-7:00 — Ping-pong (men) 
Away game at Fitchburg with busses leaving at 7:00 


Friday, February 16 — 


10:30 a.m. — Pie Eating Contest 
6:30 p.m. — Basketball finals (girls) 
7:00 p.m. — Basketball finals (boys) 


8-12 — Mixer 

Saturday, February 17 — 
All judging ends at noon 
8-5 — Gorham game 
8-10 — Concert 
Awards presentations 


Meetings regarding this schedule will be held in G3 on October 


23, 27, 30, and November 8, 


students are encouraged to attend 


tm as 


from 12:30 to 1:15. All interested 


— gaa tober 19, 194 
Your Girl At 
The World Serie: 


By Eydie Allen 


On the way to Boston for gay 
2 we noticed Shrewsbury Ny 
sery’s sign — “Our trees are ro, 
ing for you and the Sox”... p 
german’s Bakery advertised “7 
gels and Sox”... we started | 
get excited — and rightly so — y 
knew the Red Sox would win . , 
game one was just a rehearsal . 
from our seat in section 87, row : 
we saw it all (along with 35,15 
others) — we saw Lonborg st»‘j 
out 19 of the Birds before one » 
a walk and 23 before one poi 


hit . . . we saw Yaz make hi; 
spectacular home runs... we sa 
it all... did you see us? 


Aficianados began arriving ey: 
before we did at 11:45... red ap 
white caps dotted almost ever 
one’s head, “Yaz, sir, that’s m 
baby” buttons were pinned « 
chests of those 7 to 70, everythiy 
from ice cream to garters we, 
passed down our aisle for the soy 
venir-hungry fans. . . signs rang 
ing from “Go Red Sox” to “Ya 
for Mayor” to even a bulls-eye { 
Yaz’s anticipated home runs wey 
by our seats in center field... a 
planes flew overhead with suc 
sponsors as the Mass. Pike, M, 
Donut, Supreme Markets, 
Esso. 


We don’t think there were ay 
males 7 to 22 in school today 
they didn’t have seats, they wey 
on top of a Go-Go Red Sox bill 
board — about 25 of them... w 
wonder if they were better off 
we had blistered bottoms from ‘h 
bleachers . . . a slight breeze pre 
vailed. 


Yaz was “out of sight” . 
extreme nervousness accompa! 
his first time at bat which mad) 
Hughes nervous and he gave hin 
a walk... what a great feelir 
know that when Yaz is up some 
thing’s bound to happen .. . wi 
took a lucky picture of him jus 
before he made his second home! 
driving in 2 runs . . . pandemo 
nium... rain, which came jus’ 
about the time of the seventh in 
ning stretch, didn’t seem to bother 
anyone . . . Lonborg’s got some 
kick — Nureyev could learn a few 
things from him . .. some of thi 
pressure was relieved for Lonbort 
and his enthusiasts when he finally 
let a Cardinal get a hit... ever 
got a standing ovation for it. .. 
brilliant pitching. 


Immediately following the la 
out tumultuous applause... som 
10 mounted police and 80 (w 
counted) standing police went 0 
to the field to prevent the scaven 
gers from stripping the place . . 
one brave boy literally stole firs 
base but was forced to replace it. 


We were herded out like catt! 
passing Sonny’s, Mother’s, an 
Smoky Joe’s where the “boob tul 
fans” were with their celebratio 
beer glasses. . . even saw someon! 
we knew from our own home tow 


Tremendous game . .. so hap) 
we went ... thank you Leslie . . 
how’d we do, dad? 


ATTENTION! 


SHOULD STUDENTS BE ALLOWED 
TO CHOOSE “ALL” OF THEIR 
SUBJECTS? 


A debate on this subject wi! 
take place soon, the time and pla° 
to be announced. All students a" 
encouraged to come, Don’t be 
spectator in your school; come 3” 
listen to the debate. If you are i” 
terested in debating controvers! 
matters such as Sex Hducatio 
Student Rights, Vietnam, Censo! 
ship, and many others, then j? 
the Debating Club! We meet © 
Friday, 8rd period, in room 3! 
ALL NEW MEMBERS ARE A 
CEPTED! 


We want YOU in our club. 
« 
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WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


President Joins Committee of Seven 


At the Capping Ceremony on Friday, October 20, 1967 President 
nilivan made an announcement that will undoubtedly have a profound 
fect on the future of Worcester State. He revealed that he has been 
xed to become a member of the newly-formed Committee of Six, 
aking it a Committee of Seven. Composed of the Presidents of Tech, 
oly Cross, Assumption, Worcester Junior, Anna Maria, Clark and 
Yoreester State, its aim, which is to promote cooperation and exchange 

facilities and faculty among the member colleges, was described in 
recent Editorial. It is a major step towards the idea of a University 

Worcester. We are confident that the other member colleges will 
vive as much benefit from association with Worcester State as we 


hall from them. 


Finance Committee 
Announces Budget Ratios 


The student council met on Mon- 
y, October 16. First was the ap- 
oval of the Instrumental Ensem- 
e. Jack Farley motioned to ac- 
pt the constitution of the Instru- 
ental Ensemble as is. Sandy 
ohnes seconded it. It was unani- 
ously approved. 


The Finance Committee ratio is 
follows: 


PCO RTI isa acne $5145 
Assembly Comm. 2940 
Debating -.. 

MAA ..... 

Music 


Social ... 
Sock & Buskin ........ 1470 
Student Council . 7350 


Audio Visual 
Literary 
Special Interests 
Speakers 
Benevolence 
Refunds .. 
Treasurer 
Vending 


ack Farley motioned that we 
spt the Sock & Buskin request 
vided they turn in last year’s 
“fits. Joellen Martin seconded it. 
vor 6, Opposed 0, Abstained 1. 
Motions were made concerning 
Yearbook, but that matter was 


tabled until more information is 
available. 


Marie Weatherhead motioned 
that since there are only 8 Special 
Interest Clubs we allot them $400. 
Chris White seconded it. Unani- 
mous. 

Various motions were made for 
refund, but the final motion was 
made by Sandy Lohnes and read 
“that we allot $245 for refunds.” 
Jimmy Sheehan seconded. Favor 5, 
Opposed 2. 

Jack Farley motioned that we 
accept the Treasurer’s request 
$914.19 and the Vending request 
$490.00 only if we cannot get the 
money from the State. Joellen Mar- 
tin seconded it. Favor 4, Opposed 3. 

The Student Council request was 
formulated. It is approximately 
$9,900. 


October 17 Meeting 

A meeting was held on October 
17 to decide on the Yearbook re- 
quest. The Seniors are asking for 
$7,235. This includes $1,000 for 
sittings which we feel is unneces- 
sary for the school to pay. Joellen 
Martin made a motion that the 
Student Council allot $6,000 for 
the Yearbook. Jack Farley sec- 
onded it. 

In favor, 4; opposed, 1. This mo- 
tion passed. 


PEACE CORPS BEGINS COLLEGE 
DEGREE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Peace Corps and the State 
versity College at Brockport 
ve announced completion of ar- 
ements to extend and expand 
unique Peace Corps/College 
e training project launched 
© summer of 1967. The highly 
‘erable reaction to this summer’s 
Neer venture sparked the deci- 
to enlarge the program for 
It is the first program to 
e Peace Corps training and 
an integral part of curri- 
‘ leading to Bachelor’s and 
"rs degrees. 


of students in good stand- 
an accredited college who 
ting their sophomore or 
x by June 1968. Those 
be able to earn an 
Science degree and be 
Peace Corps assign- 
academic year flanked 
ers of fully subsidized 
d academic courses 


indidates will be selected from’ 


ning. They 


have completed their junior year 
prior to entrance into the program 
will have the opportunity for a 
double-major. 


At the end of the second summer 
armed with the degree, a teaching 
license, in-depth cross cultural 
preparation and fluency in Span- 
ish, the graduates as Peace Corps 
volunteers will be off on their La- 
tin American assignment. As mem- 
bers of the staffs of teacher train- 
ing institutions and/or consultants 
to secondary teachers of mathe- 
matics or science, they will be im- 
portant participants in the educa- 
tional development efforts of their 
host countries. During their two 
year sojourn they will have the 
opportunity to earn up to twelve 
semester hours graduate credit. 


Peace Corps and College officials 
pointed out the several features 
which make this joint program 
unique, including: academic credit 
for Peace Corps training, two fully 


Robert Donoghue 


FRESHMEN HOLD 
ELECTIONS 


Robert Donoghue, a graduate of 
St. John’s High 
was elected President of the Fresh- 
man class, the class of 1971. Work- 
ing as a class officer at St. John’s, 
Rob has acquired much experience 
which will help him in unifying his 


in Shrewsbury, 


class of approximately 700 mem- 
bers and in correlating his class’s 
efforts with those of upper class- 
men at Worcester State. The ini- 
tial class officers meeting was held 
October 24 to 
plans for freshman activities and 


Tuesday, discuss 


for the 1968 winter carnival. 


The other class officers are as 
follows: Vice President, Sally 
Beaumont; Secretary, Christine 
Shippe; Treasurer, Robert Salmon- 
Social Chairmen, Beth Kil- 
coyne and Susan Skrip; Student 


son; 


Council, Mary, Campaniello, Mary 
Jane Lucas, and Judy Solovieff. 


REGIONAL SNEA MEETS 


The regional student National 
Education Association held a con- 
ference from October 18-15 near 
Petersboro, New Hampshire. Rep- 
resentatives from Worcester State 
were Julia Barresi, Margaret Ci- 
chonski, and Donald Kendall. On 
Friday students attended a buffet 
dinner and a folk concert. 


The main speaker of Saturday’s 
program was Joel Luboff from Co- 
lumbia University who spoke on 
the establishment of tutorial pro- 
grams in local chapters. Students 
then engaged in group discussion 
on various phases of education. 
State meetings were held in the 
afternoon and the Fall Conference 
was discussed. The Conference will 
be held at Eastern Nazarene Col- 
lege in Wallaston, Massachusetts. 
In the evening students staged an 
impromptu talent show and later 
attended a square dance. 


This is one of the many activi- 
ties sponsored by the SNEA to in- 
volve students in the educational 
field. The club is of special inter- 
est to future teachers as its pro- 
grams attempt to acquaint stu- 
dents with progress and changes 
in teaching. 


chronized with the liberal arts and 
specialized professional prepara- 
tion, individualized programming, 
opportunity for double majors and 
supervised overseas graduate work. 


“This integrated program is 


based on our two-fold conviction: 


October 26, 1967 


STUDENT ISSUES WILL BE 


AIRED NEX 


ALL STUDENTS INVITED TO 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


On Tuesday, October 31, 


T TUESDAY 


VOICE OPINIONS AT FIRST 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


1967 at 7:30 p.m. in the Am- 


phitheater President Nicoletti will hold an open meeting of 
the Student Government Association to allow students to 
voice their opinions, rather than to continue complaining. 


If students want to get things 


done, now is the time for them 


to speak. “Put your words into action. Do something con- 
structive,” stated President Nicoletti. He especially encour- 
aged the students who have written letters to the Editor to 


come forward and speak their 


* minds. 


President Nicoletti reminds the student body that con- 
structive action can come only through the council members, 
but now is your opportunity to see your representatives, 
speak your mind and clear the air so that the Council can 


achieve its purpose. 
If you care about this co 


llege and want to see changes 


made, it is your duty to attend this meeting. 


FIFTEEN SENIORS ELECTED TO 
KAPPA DELTA PI 


Richard G. Eldredge, President 
of the Gamma Chi Chapter, 
pleased to announce that fifteen 
additional members of the Class 
of ’68, having attained scholastic 
standing in the upper ten percent 
of their class, have been invited to 
membership in Kappa Delta Pi, 
National Honor Society in Edu- 
cation. 

In the spring of each year, 
Gamma Chi Chapter admits mem- 
bership to those juniors whose 

Nancy Anish, 111 Christine St 
Mrs. Janice (Haskins) Bartlet 


is 


achievement places them scholas- 
tically in the upper five percent in 
their class standing; the additional 
five percent are inducted into the 
Society in the fall of their senior 
year. 

The following seniors have qual- 
ified for the coveted honor and will 
be initiated into the Gamma Chi 
Chapter at a dinner meeting to be 
held Thursday, October 26, at 6:45 
p-m. at the 1812 House, Route 9, 
in Framingham: 

., Worcester 
t, 10 Church St., Boylston 


Mrs. Bette Jane Bates, Depot St., West Upton 

Michael DiRuzza, Sunset Dr., Orange 

Mrs. Patricia (DeWaele) Doherty, 5 Federal Pl., Worcester 
Frances T. Donahue, 71 Fox St., Worcester 

Susan M. Falardeau, 167 Hudson St., Northboro 

Jeanne Ellen Kinney, 51 Sherbrook Ave., Worcester 
Virginia Knox, 9 Yale Ave., West Boylston 

Ann Christine Kwiecinski, Mason Rd., Dudley 

Kathleen A. O’Leary, 28 Bridgeport St., Worcester 


Lucy Isabelle Walker, 39 Wilk 
Paul P. Wallance, 14 Montello 
Arlene (O’Connell) Wattu, 30 


inson St., Worcester 
St., Worcester 
Richman St., Clinton 


Nancy Lee Woodland, Exchange St., Barre 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 
Area Conference, lecture by Dr. Lonergan: 


“The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Classroom” 
Clare Macy School, Bellingham, Mass. 


OCTOBER 26 — 


Kappa Delta Pi Initiation Ba’ 
1812 House, Framingham, 
OCTOBER 28 — 


nquet — 6:45 p.m. 
Mass. 


Conference: Mass Association for Childhood Education 
10 a.m., Faculty Lounge, Science Building 


OCTOBER 31 — 


Student Government Association Open Meeting — Amphi- 


theater — 7:30 p.m. 


OCTOBER 23-28 — 
Worcester Music Festival — 
OCTOBER 27 — 


Y-Not — Jaime Brockett — 8:00 p.m. 
IN THE AREA 


An Evening with Harry Belafonte, Sidney Poitier, Dr. Martin WP a 
Luther King, Jr. — Boston Garden j 


OCTOBER 27 — 


OCTOBER 30 — 


“How to be a Jewish Mother” — Wilbur 
“Something Different” — Shubert 
“How Now, Dow Jones” — Colonial 


we. 


- 


IN WORCESTER 


Auditorium 


— 


Fa 


Beverly Kaufman, Sue Shea. 


Crahan, William Loosemore. 
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on WE WILL NOT EAT CAKE 


, Article VIII, Section c of the Student 

Government Association Constitution states 

that the Treasurer “shall have charge of all 

funds belonging to the Student Council” and 

_ that he “shall work with the Finance Com- 

mittee” and that “he shall with the aid of 

the President of the Student Government 

_ Association and Finance Committee, prepare 
a budget for the academic year.”’ 


t 
} The ratio set up by the Finance Commit- 
_ tee has recently been released. Although no 
one seems to understand it, as their method 
of determining an allotment is archaic and 
ambiguous, the apparent meaning is obvious. 
It appears that the budget for the Acorn has 
been drastically cut and we protest this 
action. 
Last year the Acorn was allotted $5,000, 
a sum much less than what was requested. 
We were then advised that no money would 
be available later in the year and that we 
should not make a request for additional 
funds. In order to stay within our budget, 
we were forced to publish several two-page 
newspapers. Despite our economizing, we 
were unable to publish an issue after May 
_ 4, 1967. Because of this, there were no re- 
ports on the Spring play, class and club 
elections or year-end activities. Except for 
- roughly $250 spent on photography supplies, 
_ postage and office supplies and $150 used to 
pay a bill from the previous year because 
their budget was inadequate, the remainder 
of our allotment went for printing costs. 
_-___—‘* This year our budget request is $6,674.46, 
a very nominal and modest request, consider- 
‘ ing that another State college, Westfield 
‘State, receives $10,000 for a bi-weekly pub- 
lication. This year the students’ response to 
_ the newspaper has been excellent. There are 
-. more people actively involved in it now than 
the total for the previous two years. Due to 
this, it appeared that we would probably 
have had to request additional funds in the 
_ spring. With our apparent allotment for this 


Perhaps it is a bit early to be discussing 
_ the semester break, but the problem deems 


vitalizing our college, bringing it up to the 
andards of other colleges, reevaluating our 
ems and updating them. One of the ma- 
things lacking in our college and so nec- 
ry and vital to colleges in general is the 
Y ester break or intersession. 
‘¢ >t traditionally comes following the com- 
pletion of first semester finals. It is regarded 
s the only real vacation a college student 
Because it does occur between semesters, 
e are no papers to write or assignments 
as usually is the case during vacation. 
Instead, students have the opportunity to re- 
, oe truly unwind following the tension 
"final exams. For the facuity, it allows time 
et exams and prepare for the next 


1 or overly-demanding. It was con- 
to benefit students and faculty. In 


oo: ons now. We are now in the process of © 


year, we will probably be able to publish only 
until February. 

Article 8 IV B6 states “the Student Coun- 
cil shall have the final vote on the distribu- 
tion of any money in the Student Govern- 
ment treasury.” 

Besides the fact that the Finance Com- 
mittee is overruling the Student Council and 
taking the administration of student funds 
out of the hands of the students’ representa- 
tives, their action is a deliberate affront to 
the newspaper. It is apparent that certain 
members of the Finance Committee do not 
like what we are doing. But as long as the 
students support us, we will continue to 


speak for them. 

The newspaper serves 1700 students, 115 
faculty members and the office staff. It is also 
exchanged with other colleges and is mailed 
to various alumnae, advertisers, state officials 
the the Telegram and Gazette. The faculty 
and office workers are not charged for the 
newspaper as is usually the case in other col- 
leges. Campus organizations are allowed to 
make announcements without paying an ad- 
vertising fee, nor are they charged for pic- 
tures they submit. Every student in the col- 
lege can write or work for the newspaper. 
No other campus organization can say that 
they do as much or have as much student 
participation as the newspaper. These rea- 
sons alone are enough to prove that the 
‘Acorn should receive the money it requested 
and even more. 

We refuse to sacrifice quality for the sake 
of money. We will not turn away students 
who wish to write because we cannot afford 
to fill so much space, nor will we limit the 
amount they wish to write. We will not sub- 
mit to the tyranny of the Finance Commit- 
tee. With the support of the Worcester State 
Students we will continue to publish. And if 
our funds are depleted and we are not al- 
loted additional funds, we will find some way 
to continue to publish. 


THE SEMESTER BREAK 


before Christmas to eliminate the lack of 
continuity in course material. 

It is an undeniable fact that finals are a 
strenuous and demanding experience. The 
tension alone is enough to leave a student 
exhausted and over-wrought. One day of 
respite is not adequate for recuperation. It 
is ridiculous to expect a student to be ready 
to study without adequate rest. Time is need- 
ed to re-orient himself, to reevaluate himself 
and to decide what his next move will be. For 
many students do not return to college fol- 
lowing finals. Time is needed for these stu- 
dents to think and one day is not enough. 
For freshmen especially, who are probably 
experiencing their first set of final exams, 
time is needed to look back over first semes- 
ter and decide if their method of study needs 
revamping. Each student, no doubt, has one 
excellent reason why he needs a semester 
break. 

Now is the time ‘to make the necessary 
changes in the college schedule. Instead of 
two vacations during second semester, one 
can become the semester break and the other 


Dear Miss Friedman: 


I recently received a copy of the 
September 21 issue of the WSC 
Acorn, I want to thank you most 
sincerely for your generous edi- 
torial welcoming me to Clark and 
to Worcester. I hope that in the 
years ahead our two institutions 
and the others in and near the 
city can find increasing ways in 
which to cooperate and work to- 
gether for the improvement of the 
education of all of the students of 
all of the institutions. Perhaps 
the editors of the papers of the 
various colleges might play a role 
in stimulating such a development. 

Again, many thanks for your 
generous editorial. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 
Frederick H. Jackson 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A copy. of my 
editorial, “Welcome President Jack- 
son” was reprinted in the Septem- 
ber 29 issue of the Clark Scarlet. 


BLACK POWER 


To the Editor: 

On Tuesday night, 17 October, 
at 8:00 p.m., Floyd McKissick, 
CORE leader, spoke at Holy Cross 
College. His topic was “Black Pow- 
er.” His speech was not unlike any 
other by a black militant leader, 
and his, similarly, fell upon deaf 
white ears. 

The words “black power,” he ex- 
plained, mean exactly what they 
indicate: Black, a color, people; 
and Power, force, authority. He 
further pointed out that black peo- 
ple want exactly what white people 
want: security, love. “Look into 
the mirror,” he said, “and ask 
yourself (what do you want?). 
That is your answer.” 

He talked about the summer 
riots — he called them rebellions. 
An oppressed people is no longer 
going to “turn the other cheek.” 
By a right stated in the Consti- 
tution — the right of revolution, 
they will try to attain the other 
rights granted to them on paper, 
but denied to them by their op- 
pressors, white men. He was not 
threatening; he was promising 
more outbreaks of violence. 

White people must stop being 
unjust to black people. They must 
stop hailing themselves as superior 
and stamping blacks as inferior. 
This myth must be killed, or many 
people will be killed in this coun- 
try in the coming years. It will 
not only be a “long, hot summer” 
whites must worry about but also 
a “long, cold winter that we’ll 
make hot!” 

White man must heed these pro- 
phecies now. 


Out of desperation, the peasants 
of the French Revolution, por- 
trayed by the inmates of the asy- 
lum of Charenton in Weiss’ Marat/ 
Sade, pleaded: 


Marat, we’re poor 
And the poor stay poor. 
Marat, don’t make us wait 
any more. 
We want our rights 
And we don’t care how. 
We want our Revolution 
Now! 
Dorothea Dollas 


To the Editor: 


In your editorial, “An Apology,” 
of October 19, in which you clar- 
ify a previous scathing editorial, 
“Lack of Communication,” you 
make yet another apparently un- 
substantiated statement which I 
cannot permit to go unchallenged. 
You speak of the “science major 
who did not know he had to take 
a pre-required math course” as one 
of several cases involving a lack 
of communication. I weleome the 
opportunity to provide some clari-| ; 
fication, although I feel reasonabl. 


LETTERS 


(1) At the outset, let me emp), 
size that there is not a student e 
rolled at Worcester State Colles 
at the present time who is a “ge 
ence” major. His field of concey 
tration may be “Chemistry,” “Phy 
sics,”” or “Biology.” The la 
“math-science” majors were gra; 
uated in June, 1967. 


(2) Both, the Department 
Biology and the Department , 
Chemistry and Physics have fy 
years counseled entering Freshme 
to elect the proper Freshma 
mathematics courses in lieu of ¢) 
required course in Introductory 
Mathematics. Words of caution ay 
dressed to students in these caty 
gories appear on the subject sel 
tion sheet which the student is » 
quired to have signed by his maj¢ 
adviser. 


(3) A meeting is held with 
tering Freshmen in the Spriy 
prior to their entrance into co) 
lege to discuss their programs | 
their entirety, including the mat} 
ematics prerequisites. 


(4) Further meetings are he) 
with Freshmen in December, ¢ 
which time students meet wit 
their major advisers and receiy 
further counseling. 


(5) A brochure prepared by tt 
Faculty of the Department « 
Chemistry and Physics is availa) 
to any student contemplating co 
centrating in these fields. The by 
chure lists the members of the |) 
partment, provides course descr) 
tions, includes typical student pr 
grams which emphasize the seo 
and sequence of coursework w! 
will prepare students for teachin 
graduate work, or other endeavor 


(6) Each faculty member in th 
Department maintains conferen¢ 
hours, announced to all of ! 
classes and posted on his offi 
door, at which time he makes hin 
self available to students. 

(7) Finally, informal studen’ 
faculty coffee hours are held eac 
semester which provide further 0; 
portunities for students to me 
the faculty in an informal settim 
ideal for discussing problems at 
programs. 

For all who are interested, t! 
next student-faculty gathering — 
scheduled for Friday, November 
at 10:30 a.m., in Room $301. Yo 
are cordially invited to join us ov 
coffee and doughnuts. 


Dr. Melvin Merken 
Chairman, Dept. of 
Chemistry & Physic 


To the Editor: 


It is truly unfortunate that ™ 
esteemed colleague, Mr. Chr 
White of the student council, bi 
so completely misconstrued my # 
ticle on lack of social activit’ 
here (Where the Action Isn’t, O¢ 
5) as was demonstrated in his. . 

. Social Success” in last weel 
Acorn. I should like to clarify 
few, points for him and any ot 
crities of the article. 


First, it was not my contenti! 
to criticize, defame or blasphe" 
he or the student council in 2! 
manner or form. I realize that 
organization puts a great deal 
effort into improving the social !! 
of the student. True, the Fre 
dance was a success, I agree |" 
lieve it or not Mr. White, I 
there), and I fully intend to “ 
a date and come on Oct. 21.” » 
do a few successes erase the fa® 
at hand? We can all realize * 
growth of social activities in 
past years, but has this been P 
portional to the population 
crease of the school? Can 
White deny the fact of a gene" 
deficiency here in such matters * 
a college with an enrollment 
1740 students? I leave it up to 

to 


ate. If there is a lack of funds 
. not charge an admission in 
ain instances to increase the 
gers? Worcester Tech a few 
sks ago sponsored a dance in 
ich the clear profit approached 
arly $2,000. Is there something 
king here? Am I not partly 
cht? I leave the answer up to 


Secondly, I agree with Mr. 
yhite’s last paragraph on student 
ooperation. I certainly hope, as 
ses he, that there is a great at- 
ndance at all future activities. 
Lastly, I wish to put the blame 
. no one, least of all an excellent 
nd progressive student council. 
y main point was merely to bring 
» the surface this condition, as it 
xists, and I am sure many will 
e with me on this point. 
Robert Moyer 69 


ASS Ee 


» the Editor: 

A fractious spirit has recently 
merged among the youth of the 
Npited States. It has taken many 
oyms, but the most conspicuous is 
he “hippie.” The numerous syllo- 
ists have asserted that their 

alyses of the causes of “hippie- 
om” are correct, but one basic 

tor is seldom acknowledged 
mong them, and that factor is 
imply our society itself. 

The individual is socialized and 
socialized from his birth until 
sis funeral so that he comfortably 
sts into the niche left vacant by 
is predecessor, who had also gone 
rough the same process. This in 

lf may be perfectly harmless, 
t upon investigating the avail- 
ble niches, the causes of discon- 
nt become crystal clear. We are 
ay living in a corporate collec- 
jvism, in a world of mass corpo- 
‘ate structures, where each person 
s subordinated to the technology 
nd mass-power structure that 
echnology has created. To enjoy 
ye luxurious life, a philosophy 
hich has replaced the so-called 
Protestant ethic, each person, if he 
ossesses the means, is compelled 
» become an organization man, 
vhether his organization be Rem- 
agton or General Electric. 
The articulate youth sees in this 
he no satisfaction, but merely 
nany ulcers resulting from the 
ngle-like competition for the pro- 
t that his corporate head dictates 
hat he obtain. 

He sees that he would not 
* a man, but merely an automa- 
om caught up in a society de- 
igned not to produce the best 
possible to satisfy wants, 
ut to produce inane wants to sat- 
‘fy production. It is difficult to 
rive any pleasures from know- 
ngly hoodwinking your fellow man 
> that you can get a “fast buck,” 
hich the company man must in- 
itably do. 

Another alternative is to be 
ome an entrepreneur. But com- 
ting with the corporation also 
ads a man into playing their 
fame. The youth sees ulcers at the 
id of this road too. 

Many of today’s youth are just 
ot satisfied with the society that 
sir parents have left them; they 
do not want to step into the 
that their fathers have set 
e for them. Therefore, they re- 
against their parents or the 
tablishment. It is unfortunate 
- for some their form of rebel- 
on is to simply “drop-out,” which 
not only destructive but also 
to support the very Estab- 
t to which they are sup- 


posed. 
I am not condoning the 
am merely pointing out 
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Obviously someone has been fre- 
quenting the wrong places. Yes, it 
is “attending meetings, going to 
outside activities that will give us 
experience that we can remember.” 
Have you been to a student council 
meeting lately? How about the 
Acorn office — have you done any- 
thing constructive for your news- 
paper lately? 

What exactly is the “yellow 
journalism” crusade of which you 
speak? The question has crossed 
my mind of what exactly are you 
trying to accomplish here? Is one 
acting unusually in trying to ex- 
pand and develop every aspect of 
his growth, social as well as aca- 
demic? 

“When our formal education is 
over what is important then?” you 
ask. Being a mature, respected, 
and respectable well informed in- 
dividual is important. One is ma- 
ture when one receives and can 
successfully handle various respon- 
sibilities which have been given 
over the years. Sitting back on our 
well-padded posteriors and letting 
others do for us is not the answer; 
thinking and acting progressively 
is the answer. I know of no right 
which has been proposed that 
seems unrealistic or out of propor- 
tion for any normal college stu- 
dent. No one is trying to create a 
Garden of Eden but for that mat- 
ter, why create a Hades. If you do 
not feel stifled, I extend to you my 
heartfelt congratulations — or per- 
haps sympathy — but I can show 
you ten who do feel stifled. Is 
growing up not shaking off the 
close confines of our youth? 

You also ask what our “unfair 
restrictions” are. Do I not recall 
hearing the word “unfair” before, 
but I can list many restrictions 
that many would care to see re- 
vised — notice, I said revised, not 
done away with. 

1. the system of cuts which was 
adequately. discussed by John 
Dufresne and Don Bullens in 
last week’s Acorn. 
the guidance system—or lack 
of one. 
certain dress codes. 
the control of student funds. 
the use of the tennis courts. 


2. 


3. 
4, 
5. 


You say we still have “our faith 
in what we can do.” What good is 
faith untested? We also have faith 
in what we can do, that is why we 
are trying to do something. 

Almost everyone seems to know 
why we are asking for these 
changes (I fear Revolution is a 
bit strong). Don’t you? Have you 
been reading and listening? A tru- 
ly mature individual acts the right 
way because he feels he has rea- 
soned his answer out to be the best 
possible for a given situation, not 
because he has been told and left 
one road to travel. 

Worcester State is a real col- 
lege. We have been made to act 
the way real students act; now we 
would like to prove that we can 
on our own. One can never stop to 
think, one must think while con- 
tinuously advancing in a forward 
direction. 

No, we are not out to use picket 
signs (I have yet to see a picket 
line). I am advocating a proper 
way of attaining what we seek, by 
discussing the matters with the 
proper officials, but most of all by 
proving our worth as human be- 
ings interested in making Wor- 
cester State a vital, worthwhile, 
happy place to be. 


Carla Nettelbladt ’69 


To the Editor: 
I would like to call to your at- 


Ae 


tention one small correction of last 
week’s issue. The poem in the col- 
umn “Up Tight — All Right” was 
not written by Bob Watkins, whose 
name it appears under. It is two 
of the verses from the song 
“Where the Uplands Roll” by Carl 
Watanabe whose name heads the 
|column on the Y-Not Coffee House 
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WE INTERVIEW THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and Marilyn Verbasius 


“ye just moved here,” said 
Barbara R. Caswell, latest faculty 
member to join the Worcester 
State English department. “My 
first year of teaching was spent in 
a small New Hampshire town, and 
I find that Worcester offers more in 
both its facilities and central lo- 
cation.” 

A graduate of the University of 
Connecticut, Miss Caswell received 
her master’s degree from the same 
university in 1966. 

“T feel literature is universally 
interesting. Everyone can enjoy it 
without specialized knowledge,” 
said Miss Caswell. She is especial- 
ly enthused about teaching college, 
because she is more interested in 
presenting ideas rather than cop- 
ing with high school disciplinary 


problems. “I enjoy listening to stu- 
dents’ ideas, and I find that WSC 
students are willing to express 
their opinions so that we can have 
fruitful discussions.” 


When tasked to compare her re- 
cent role of student to that of teach- 
er, Miss Caswell said, “As a teach- 
er I work harder. What the class 
reads once, I read five times in or- 
der to be thoroughly prepared. 
However, this preparation is very 
interesting; I’m still kind of a stu- 
dent, still learning, but self-teach- 
ing now.” 


The new English teacher’s hob- 
bies range from foreign films to 
skiing to music. “I like opera, folk 
and pop music. My favorite groups 
include the Beatles and the Doors.” 


staff of the Acorn, particularly 
Bob Moyer, for the fine article in 
my behalf. 


Sincerely, 
Universal Recording 
Artist 
Tony Rubino 


AN ALUMNUS WRITES 


To the Editor: 


I am indeed happy to read the 
articles published in the Septem- 
ber 28, 1967 issue of the Acorn. It 
is truly significant that such “soul- 
searching” articles have been per- 
mitted to be published. Here are 
true examples of what past stu- 
dents yearned and pleaded to be 
carried in the Acorn’s past issues 
— the right to say what was on 
their minds, whether or not faculty 
and administration approved of 
the feelings. 


And by the same token, can we 
say that these writers and their 
patrons now have a right to sit 
back and feel that their past has 
been fulfilled in the quest for “bet- 
ter curriculum,” more “voice in 
college policies,” ete. ete., etc? No, 
of course not! They should con- 
tinue their lamentations and or- 
ganize their student government. 


Demonstrations and chronic com- 
plaining are not answers. It is only 
by backing the student government 
— your representation, that you 
will earn what is rightfully yours. 
And that right is respect. 


If the student government is 
weak it is your fault. Was it not 
you John, and Mary, and Dick that 
put these people in the “bargain- 
ing postion”? Then it is your duty 
to see that they legislate your 
needs at a bargaining table. If 
they are good representatives but 
unable to strike debate, then you 
must back them or replace them to 
get basic rights realized. 


President Sullivan should con- 
sider your requests. It is the only 
way that a democratic, and State 
college can properly function. As 
an alumnus, I ask President Sulli- 
van to publicly voice his opinions 
towards the establishment of a stu- 
dent government that has a “true 
voice” in the policies. 

I do stand by some policies of 
Dr. Sullivan. He has exhibited 
sound reasoning in many instances. 
If he were only to make his reasons 
known I could not be but certain 
that students would agree and 
comply with many of his rulings. 
It is common knowledge that stu- 
dents are their harshest critics. 
But they must be handed the re- 
sponsibility and reasons involved 
in decision-making. 

I feel certain that until a strong- 
er student government is allowed 
at State, there will remain ever 
increasingly, the will to “buck” the 
administration for political equal- 
ity — and this is only natural. 


Rober Mailloux 
Class of 1967 


To the Editor: 

After viewing the imaginative 
and intelligent productions of 
“Sock and Buskin” the last two 
years, one can only conclude that 
in Professor Robert Todd Worces- 
ter State College possesses a direc- 
tor of high professional quality. 

Yet Professor Todd and the Sock 
and Buskin drama group have had 
to overcome many obstacles in the 
past and it appears that another 
troublesome year lies ahead for the 
group. Last year Sock and Buskin 
was initially deprived of funds 
despite the fact that it was one of 
but few profit making organiza- 
tions. Indeed, more importantly, 
Sock and Buskin’s production of 
Waiting for Godot brought about 
new community respect for cul- 
tural activities at Worcester State 
College. 

Thus it would be a shame to see 
Sock and Buskin subjected to an- 
other year of harassment. Admin- 
istration, faculty, and student sup- 
port should be shown for this fine 
group and its director. 


Sincerely yours, 
Bruce Cohen 
Bernard Goldsmith 

Dept. of History 


History Program 
A Success 


The canard of student apathy at 
Worcester State College was dealt 
a severe blow last Friday at the 
opening program of the Modern 
History Society. 

Several hundred students, mem- 
bers and non-members alike, filled 
the amphitheatre to hear a first- 
hand account of the recent horri- 
fying riots in Newark by Mr. 
Bruce Cohen of the History De- 
partment who was living in New- 
ark at the time and thus was able 
to bring to his listeners a sense of 
immediacy. 

Illustrated with projected photos 
from the superb Life magazine 
coverage, many of which por- 
trayed neighborhoods and _ situa- 
tions well known to, or personally 
observed by Mr. Cohen, the talk 
was thoughtfully received by stu- 
dents and faculty alike. The ses- 
sion concluded with an open dis- 
cussion which did not limit itself 
to the Newark debacle alone, but 
instead ranged over the whole con- 
troversial area of race relations. 

The society officers wish to ex- 
press their appreciation to the 
members for their support which 
augurs another successful year. 


The Situation in Newark 

Mr. Bruce Cohen of the History 
Department delivered his address 
concerning the Newark riots. Mr. 
Cohen stressed the fact that “no 
outside agitators” were involved in 
the’ riots. He explained that ru- 
mors of the death of a Negro cab 
driver started the riots. The effect 
of the riots caused neighboring 
towns to attempt to take the law 


|into their own hands by arming’ 
: them- 


themselves protecting 
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Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone ; 

There has been throughout the 
country the growing controversy 
on marijuana. “Pot,” “Grass,” 
“Tea” and “Girl” are “hip” names 
given to marijuana, which has 
been discussed in apartments and 
on the Senate Floor. Probably the 
field that is most perplexed by the 
controversy is, ironically, the med- 
ical profession. Medical reports 
show that “pot” is not habit form- 
ing, produces no hallucinations 
(except when used in excessive 
quantities), is not cancerous and 
is in no way dangerous to the 
functions of the body. However, 
doctors are afraid that the use of 
the smoking drug may lead indi- 
viduals to the use of drugs that 
may be more dangerous. This 
would refer to the person who 
wants to get a greater “high.” 

LSD— STP —DMT — (ACID 
DRUGS) are the more dangerous 
drugs. These drugs produce hallu- 
cinations — a reality escape—that 
may cause the person to carry out 
acts that he would not ordinarily 
do. These acts are a result of the 
distortion of the world around him. 

He may in the end — “trip out.” 
Recent medical reports also indi- 
cate that the acid drugs may pro- 
duce genetic defects and may cause 
the mental or physical deformation 
of children. Other problems (and 
this stems from the ghetto prob- 
lem) are that people using “grass” 
may later try and get better 
“kicks” by resorting to “morphine” 
or “heroin.” This is a dangerous 
and a serious problem. 

The use of marijuana by college 
students is also on the controver- 
sial list. Use of drugs by students 
is in some aspects different. Look 
magazine in a past series of arti- 
cles on drugs stated that the stu- 
dents on the campus use “pot” to 
get high — to relieve pressures.’ 
Most college students are cautious 
and knowledgeable that the use of 
acid drugs could be dangerous and 
have adverse effects on their phy- 
sical and mental capacities. So this 
debate will probably go on for 
many more years. 

There is a question if “pot,” like 
alcoholic beverages, should be le- 
galized. This debate is now going 
on in the government. Meanwhile 
the liquor lobbyists are fighting 
this because it could put them out 
of business if it ever becomes af- 
firmed that pot is safer than li- 
quor. 

The “pot” question then, is real- 
ly affecting the entire nation in 
more ways than most people think. 
It has social, political and eco- 
nomic consequences that it must 
first answer to. The debate is like 
ly to continue to greater propor- 
tions and this debate may become 
more violent while people become 
more knowledgeable. 


Literary Club 
Holds Meeting 


As was evident by the successful 
participation at our first meeting, 
a promising year of literary ac- 
tivity is planned. The club will 
hold its second meeting on Thurs- 
day, October 26, at 3:45 p.m. in 
Room 103. At this time the club — 
will discuss two plays by Edward 
Albee, The American Dream and 
the Zoo Story. Refreshments will | 


be served. New members are cor- — 
~ 


dially invited to attend. 


oe ee eee 

Mr. Cohen said one of the re 
sons for the overflow of the north 
ern ghetto is due to the great in 
flux of Negroes from the sor 
looking for a new way of lif 
the north. 

Riots almost broke out in 
area recently because of h 
school scuffles between “b 
and “whites.” 

Mr. Cohen stated that if 
conditions of the ghetto do 
change (and the whites must 

this change) more riots 


" 
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Ian Thompson as Friar Lawrence and Curt Williams as Romeo. 


By Marilyn Verbasius 


The National Shakespeare Com- 
pany played to a capacity audi- 
ence in the Worcester State Col- 
lege Theatre on Friday, October 
20. The company presented their 
production of Shakespeare’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet as the first event 
of the college’s Professional Per- 
forming Arts and Lecture Series. 

The play evolved smoothly about 
its central theme of love and civil 
disorder to a convincing tragic 
conclusion. Dana Ivey was a youth- 
ful and ingenious Juliet, skillfully 
making the transition from the 
first tender speeches to her lover 
to the demanding passion of de- 
fiance to her father. Mary Jane 
Wells, as her nurse, was fumbling 
and motherly, appropriate to her 
comic role. Curt Williams, who 
played Romeo, was excellent in a 
part that requires several shifts of 
character — the typically Petrar- 
chan lover of cruel Rosaline, the 
rapturous young lover of Juliet 
and finally as the murderer and 
tragic hero. Alex Panas was a 


vigorous and realistic Mercutio, 
satirically thrusting at Romeo’s 
hopeless love of Rosaline and chal- 
lenging the honor-bound Tybalt to 
the cataclysmic duel of the trage- 
dy. The character of Tybalt was 
not adequately defined in contrast 
to Romeo. Shakespeare’s portrayal 
of Tybalt as the worshipper of 
convention in comparison to Ro- 
meo’s highly romantic role was 
not clearly drawn, resulting in 
some ambiguity in the character- 
ization. Ian Tomson played a sym- 
pathetic Friar Lawrence, acting as 
counsellor to the two lovers and 
symbolically an agent in their sui- 
cide. 

Despite some ill-timed applause 
on the part of the audience the 
play was a sensitive and profes- 
sional presentation of separation 
and family rivalry. As chairman 
of the Lecture Series Committee 
Miss Shea is to be congratulated 
for the fine choice of the first cul- 
tural presentation of the season at 
the college. 


- STUDENT CITES 


MOBILIZATION 


FOR PEACE 


By Bob Moyer 


(This article is a report on this 
subject, and it is not necessarily 
the views of the writer, the Acorn, 
or its staff.) 

Monday, Oct. 16, marked the be- 
ginning of a week of protest by 
those concerned with opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam, and the 
draft. To quote a pamphlet by the 
Clark University branch of the 
Worcester Intercollegiate Commit- 
tee for Peace in Viet Nam: 

“Throughout the country there 

is increasing pressure on the 

Johnson administration to aban- 

don its notorious policy in V.N. 

Students and faculty in Amer- 

ican universities have been in 

the vanguard in exposing the 
sterility and immorality of the 
policy. Now more than ever con- 
certed action by all sectors of 
the academic community is need- 

ed to help in bringing about a 

reversal of this disastrous pol- 

icy.” 

Monday evening a forum was 
held at Clark University to initiate 
the week. Speeches were made by 
students and faculty. The main 
points of discussion centered 
around the history of the U.S. in- 
volvement, including past S. Viet- 
nmamese corruption, dictatorships, 
and alleged American imperialism. 
The validity and morality of 
America’s means and goals in the 


ment in the face of Johnson’s 
statement (1965), “We do not in- 
tend to let American boys fight in 
an Asian war. Their troops shall 
fight the brunt of the battle.” 
Presently 70% of the allied cas- 
ualties are American (over 100,- 
0009, with 14,000 dead, and 500,000 
in combat, and an ever increasing 
number (all around) each day. Do 
our questionable ends justify our 
means? This question and whether 
or not the U.S. has violated inter- 
national law were quite prominent. 

Finally, the point of freedom to 
dissent was brought up. The right 
of the American people to oppose 
a militaristic action and/or the 
draft, i.e., that which an individual 
considers is antithesis to his con- 
science and humanity, was empha- 
sized (Neuremburg trials, 1946-7). 

The main focus of the forum 
was to organize specific activities, 
such as participation in the Oct. 
21 Mobilization in Washington, 
polling the academic community on 
its sentiments concerning Admin- 
istration policy, canvassing in 
neighborhoods, and other actions. 

The week saw violence in many 
cities across the nation with the 
police restoring “order” with tear 
gas and night sticks against the 
peace demonstrators, nearly all col- 
legians. The main objective of the 
thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of protestors was to show 
their serious feelings (to make 
their presence and beliefs known) 
on this touchy matter, something 
in which they so aptly succeeded. 


WSC ACORN 
It’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


In last week’s edition of the 
Acorn there appeared a letter en- 
titled “Student Backlash Dented.” 
Its author openly attacked the 
campus revolution and our column 
in particular. As we have previ- 
ously stated, we welcome criticism, 
but we also feel, that as‘ victims of 
such an attack, we deserve the 
right of rebuttal. The critic should 
have had the decency to tell us his 
name. After all, it’s rather diffi- 
cult to discuss differences with 
nameless people. The overall inco- 
herence of the letter aside, we will 
attempt to answer “name with- 
held.” 

No, nameless, this campus rev- 
olution is not a flashy piece of 
news to somewhat fill us up with 
nonearbohydrate (7?) words. No, 
we don’t intend to march outside 
with picket. signs until we get 
what we want. Can you be so naive 
as to honestly believe that students 
working for improvement (whom 
you obviously haven’t talked to) 
would waste their valuable time 
amidst study, tests, and papers on 
a “crusade of folly?” No, name- 
less, this is for real! 

So you don’t feel oppressed? 
Good for you! You just go on con- 
tinuing to be content to pass your 
courses, If that’s all you want, all 
well and good. But don’t criticize 
those students who are trying to 
get more out of these four years 
than classroom knowledge; who 
are searching for meaning in life; 
and who are not afraid to stand 
up for what they believe. If you 
have an argument, at least you 
could state it intelligently. Flash- 
ing slanderous labels such as. “‘yel- 
low journalism” merely exhibits 
stupidity. 

You ask, “Has the Student Coun- 
cil forgotten the trivialities of 
Roberts’ Rules of Procedure?” We 
consulted Hank Nicoletti, president 
of the Student Council, to answer 
this for you. He said, “Perhaps if 
this person took time to attend 
Council meetings he could answer 
that himself!” Incidentally, we 
have attended council meetings and 
we believe that Mr. Nicoletti’s 
suggestion is one which you should 
perhaps consider. 


On Tuesday, October 31, 1967 at 
7:30 p.m. in the Amphitheater we 
hope to see as many students as 
possible. As a matter of fact, we 
would like to see so many students 
that the auditorium would have to 
be used. Why? This is the time 
that every student has a chance to 
voice opinions, criticism or support 
of the present situation at WSC. 
Naturally much of the discussion 
is expected to concern academic 
freedom and student rights. 

We've asked students what are 
some of the areas in which they 
are concerned. The following is a 
list of the major issues that these 
students would like brought into 
the open: 

1. Concern over a wider curri- 

culum 

2, Plans for a more liberal cut 

system 

3. A revision in the dress code 

4. A desire for a faculty advisor 

system for history majors 

5. Why there are no student 

members on the Finance Com- 
mittee as in other State Col- 
leges 

6. Why the lounges close at 4:15 


p.m. 

7. Why WSC has a reputation 
of a “four-thirty school” 

8. Does the student council act 
as a rubber stamp to the ad- 
ministration in financial af- 
fairs? 

9. Why is it difficult to obtain 
auditorium facilities for cer- 
tain organizations? 

. Why are recreation facilities 
(tennis court, football-base- 
ball areas) closed on days off 
from school? 


11. What has been done for bet- 
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PYOOKONL 


By Mark Blazis 


Over the last summer vacation, 
fellow student Irving Centimeter- 
man, calm, dashing, grade A, num- 
ber one, expensive spread type 
physics scholar, seeking a balm for 
the physical and psychological hav- 
oe dealt to him by physies instruc- 
tors who sadistically required that 
he perform horrendous conversions 
from our standards of measure to 
that of the metric system, tragi- 
cally was shipwrecked on the palm- 
less island of Acornia. (Strangely 
enough, few acorns were notice- 
able among its various types of 
vegetation.) Things looked bad for 
Irv. 


Catastrophe upon catastrophe 
had beset him during his ordeal at 
sea. Accidentally, he had kicked 
his emergency rations of bagles 
and peanut butter overboard into 
the brine. What could be worse 
than briney bagles? 


While cursing or praying for a 
sign, uncertain of his soggy 
course, he numbly fell back as the 
cursor of his slide rule slipped out 
of his side pocket: such calamities 
brought thoughts of suicide to our 
compatriot; courageously, he held 
on! 


With the help of God, Irvw’s 
chosen eraft found land. His luck 
began to change. Our man of facts 
and figures, faithfully looking to- 
ward the horizon for the shape of 
a rescuing vessel (not the gift of 
a Bacchus or a Bud), saw the most 
tantalizing body that one could 
imagine, gradually being carried 
in by the tide. Life on the island 
could now be bearable. Irv grew 
apathetic about rescuers; he had 
what every man needs on a de- 
serted island: a hollow, cubic cen- 
timeter! 


He could now conceivably meas- 
ure almost anything in his envi- 
ronment with this decimal system. 
Lengths and widths were elemen- 
tary. By filling this hollow cube 
with water, he could produce one 
gram. Mass was now at his mercy. 
Irv could furthermore use his cube 
for determining capacity. Life was 
bliss! 

Irv was lucky, all right. What 
if a quart or a pint (no, not of 
liquor) had floated to him instead? 
He might have been happy and 
satisfied in determining capacity, 
but how would he figure mass and 
length? (There can be much diffi- 
culty in using curved bottles to 
ascertain the. measurement of a 
straight line. A hint to dairy com- 
panies.) 

Without doubt, Irving was lucky 
to have the use of the metric sys- 
tem at his beckon rather than the 
cumbersome and less effective Brit- 
ish system. Realizing this boon, 
Irv contentedly fell asleep and be- 
gan to dream. Wonderful visions 
of metric evolution straussed in 
his head. 1790 must have been a 
vintage year. Louis XVI of France 
lauded the idea of establishing a 
new, accurate, more logical, less 
cumbersome system of measure. 


Such a system would be esta} 
lished. 

Irv dreamed of one of his illys 
trious ancestors, Thomas Jeffo» 
son, who had pondered on the id 
of a decimally oriented system, H, 
had visions of John Quincy Adams 
a man ahead of his time (but no 
one of Irv’s ancestors), an unap 
preciated promoter of the scient 
and aesthetic, who was ready 
introduce such a system; but hij 
people were not attuned to sue 
ideals. In America, Democracy 
deems what shall be done: nothing 
was done to our old system. Eng 
land reacted likewise. Perhaps hy 
people were too pubbed to und 
stand the situation. 

Irv’s dream had evolved into , 
nightmare. He thought of the Py 
ropean law which prohibited thy 
use of any other system after Jay 
1, 1840. He saw no such law 
America. His nightmare brou 
violent spasms. He wanted 
own land to follow a yellow b 
road to the benefits of such a s) 
tem. Change would be difficult 
maybe even a little painful. 

Even in thé nineteenth cent 
a period of comparative simplicit 
temporary transitional actions 
needed by a slow-assimilating p< 
ple. The toise or fathom was 
proximately two meters. The aur 
or ell was about 1.2 meters, a 
the boisseau or bushel was ab 
12.5 liters. Commoners were ju 
fiably confused. 

In an era with people like I) 
feel that we might be able to 
pidly overcome this problem. | 
ponents to this transition feel | 
the change would be prohibitiv: 
costly. This is a fallacy. Size 
not have to be changed: t 
would merely be co-stated wt) 
their metrical counterparts. T! 
ly, people would painlessly 
gradually associate one 
with the other. Machines w 
not become obsolete. 

Benefits as a result of the cha 
would reach multitudes. Muc! 
the technical data produced 
side of the United States and 
land is given in the metric syst« 

How much valuable time c 
be saved in conversion by institut 
ing a common, uncomplicated 
tem? How much pain could 
avoided by students unrestra’: 
by such conversion? Poor 
might have been all right, had 
Congress acted sooner. 

England, take heed! Awa! 
Break away from the chains of 
illogie and restraint of your s 
tem, Add ten pence to your pour 
so that 250 pence might equal 100 
farthings. Make one florin equal ! 
one-tenth of a pound. So what 
one farthing equals one ninct 
sixth of a florin! 

For the sake of truth and log 
let us demand a transition. On 
we took Copernicus’ theory ov: 
that of Ptolemy. Why? Becaus' 
was simpler. Being simpler, it w: 
better. That’s all there is to it. L” 
us change! Irv would have liked 
that way. 


syste 


PEACE CORPS — from pg. 1 


(1) to combine the college and 
Peace Corps experiences is to make 
both more relevant and meaningful 
and the personal product more val- 
uable, (2) to provide much-needed 
skilled specialists — mathematics 
and science teachers — as Peace 
Corps volunteers in Latin America 
is to make a significant contribu- 
tion to all concerned,” said Presi- 
dent Albert Warren Brown, of the 


State University College at Brock 
port, in announcing the extensio! 
of this unique partnership. 
If anyone desires more inform 
tion about this program thie 
should call or write: 
Dr. John C. Crandall, Director 
Peace Corps/College Degree 
Program 

State University College at 
Brockport 

Brockport, New York 14420 


The Department of Chemistry and Physics extends a cordial in- 
vitation to students currently or potentially concentrating in the 


Department to be their guests over coffee Friday morning, Nov- 
3, 1967 in Room S-301 in the Science Building, from 10:30-11:20. 


ter communication between| along with other issues can b* 
students and the administra-| brought up at this meeting. If 


tion? 


have any interest we urge you 


Anything which is stated here} attend. 
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“Light and Motion” Bruit ait at Warcester ae Mason 
Left: Leon Shulman, who organized the exhibition. 


Right: Boyd Mefferd, sculptor, 


Group No. 2,” on loan from Nancy Singer Gallery, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Many Faces of wen 


By Louise Hagan and Beverly Kaufman 


“The new art is part of life it- 
4f; the media, electricity, light, 
d motion.” 

—Leon Shulman 


Por all its science-fiction appeal 
e use of light in art is not ex- 
tly new; all art depends on light 
one way or another. But in tra- 
tional art, color is constant, not 
etic. It is this type of dynamic 
ht which will be displayed in the 
Kinetic Seulpture of Light and 
tion Exhibit” to be held at the 
oreester Art Museum from Nov. 
1967, through Jan. 2, 1968. The 
ibition Light and Motion was 
ranged and installed by Leon 
ulman, artist-teacher in the mu- 
m school. 
Kinetic sculptures, electrically 
berated, are composed of a wide 
nge of materials, including mir- 
ers, neon lights, plastics, glass, 
tals, tubes, and prisms. Totally 
Ww concepts of light, motion, and 
lor are central to the design of 
works, where the artist has 


eSe 


en called a “choreographer in 
p 
The twenty-three works in Light 
1d Motion range from an eight- 
et high glowing hand with snap- 
ng fingers entitled “America, 
merica” by the French artist, 
rtial Raysse, to the subtle, 
rer-like shifting colors of “Box 
». 8” by John Healey, a 72-year- 
‘ British inventor turned artist. 
artist most widely known in 
® field of neon sculpture is pro- 
aly Stephen Antonakas, whose 
rk in the exhibition is “Hang- 


with his work “Electro-Spectral 


tubes of light suspended from the 
ceiling. Greek-born Takis, now liv- 
ing in England, devises unique 
constructions from odds and ends 
of Army equipment punctuated 
with the bright flashes of signal 
lights. Heinz Mack of Western 
Germany gave up _ conventional 
painting to study logie and _ phi- 
losophy, now finds that “light 
plays the same part that color 
used to play for painters.” 

All of the effects created in this 
exhibit are not new, for light and 
motion are the very substance of 
nature itself in the sun and the 
moon, trees oscillating in the wind, 
floating clouds darkened by wind 
or stabbed by sunset color, ocean 
waves, an electrical storm, and fire, 
the heart of light and motion. But 
with this new luminal art, effects 
are controlled and the patterns of 
motion, light, and color are pro- 
grammed by the artist, who in 
some cases is also a highly trained 
scientist. 

Today’s art of light and motion, 
made possible by modern electron- 
jes, is highly sophisticated. How- 
ever, the artists feel that they are 
only beginning to develop the pos- 
sibilities of this new art and ac- 
cording to one Thomas Tadlock, 


“We are at the stage now in light 
that is comparable to music when 
the first man took a stick and 
banged on a hollow log.” Along 
with the perfecting of light tech- 
niques, the survival of this new 
art depends even more upon the 
injection of a meaningful human 
element into these energetic and 


Neon,” an arrangement of! mechanical structures. 


THE ROCK SCENE 


‘ By Steven Belcher 


Bob Dylan, after a long absence 
ulting from a motorcycle acci- 
nt, is now in the process of re- 
ing at Nashville. Prepare your- 
more fantastic sounds only 
can make. —Have the Byrds 

"Nn away? Let’s hope not, it’s 
n quite a while since their last 
vd. —The Beatles are in India 
‘Ying > and meditating. You all 

hat the Beatles are doing. 
about some unreleased in- 
Singles by the Beatles 
ic. By the way, for} to 
0 don’t realize it, the Bea- 


the Papas are taking their name 
seriously. —The Doors are opening 
up new dimensions to rock with 
new and refreshing sounds. Good 
Luck! — Donovan’s really jazzy in 
his style now. —The Bee Gees, 
wow, may be destined to fill in the 
gap in rock left by the Beatles. 
—The Rolling Stones “We Love 
You.” Wow! Wow! Mic, what has 
happened? Let’s have more. —The 
Buffalo-Springfield’s sound amaz- 
ingly keeps improving. Just listen 

“Rock and Roll Women.” The 
aig single, “I can see for 
miles,” is destined for long mileage 


| on the Charts. 
k 
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Kaleidoscone 
By Diane Gallagher 


Just because the book is wide and flat, has a picture of a little 
blond figure standing upon a minute planet and proclaims its title in 
large black print against a field of stars as The Little Prince, don’t as- 
sume that it is below your superior intellectual level. Give it a chance; 
it will surprise you. 

Be forewarned, however, that once you have read Antoine De 
Saint-Exupéry’s beautiful story — either in English translation or 
original French — it will take possession of your being. It will change 
your life. 

Enthusiasts will stop at nothing in their attempts to persuade 
everyone they meet to read the story. They have been known to sol- 
emnly recommend the book to scholarly historians as the most inter- 
esting study done on princes since that of Machiavelli. In the ear of 
the scientist, they will whisper that it is a relaxing yet excellent exam- 
ple of science fiction . . . the hero is not an earthling. The psychologist 
can be persuaded with the diabolical reasoning that the story involves 


a case study of an individual’s reaction and consequent psychological | 
adjustment throughout life to being shorter than others; consequently, 
the title is The LITTLE Prince. 


If you are offended by these conscienceless misrepresentations, 
however, gaze not into the madly glittering eyes of your mariner-like 
literature peddler but firmly release yourself from his viselike grip and 
hurry on your way. Like Coleridge’s ancient poetic hero, your literary 
agent will be satisfied if he thinks he has persuaded you to read The 
Little Prince. Let yourself be persuaded in spite of his aggressive at- 
tack; remember how much the wedding guest gained. 

In The Winged Life, a biography of Antoine De Saint Exupéry, 
Richard Rumbold and Lady Margaret Stewart have written, “The story 
is told in the form of a philosophical tale or an allegorical ‘conte’ like 
Voltaire’s Candide although, like Gulliver’s Travels, it can be read as 
a children’s story.” 

The Little Prince offers an ostensibly simple story about the search 
of a young prince from asteroid B-612 for the secret as to what is 
really important in life. Antoine De Saint-Exupéry’s wistful water- 
color drawings accompany the memorable story. Discretely tucked in 
about the corners of the story are such statements as, “Straight ahead 
of him, nobody can go very far.. .’” 

Antoine De Saint-Exupéry’s story does not seem to be made for 
literary dissection. Reading The Little Prince is like gazing into the 
crystal waters of the sea, the depths of which are alive with clearly 
defined color and form, a world of life and beauty shimmering silently 
beneath the calm water’s surface; but, if you attempt to reach the 
bottom and be among it then you must dive through the water, disturb 
the surface and lose your perfect world among the ripples and waves 
of your thrashing efforts. 

A golden haired fox revealed the secret of what is really impor- 
tant in life to the little prince; the little prince shared it with Antoine 
De Saint-Exupéry in the desert sands; he wrote the story; Katherine 
Woods translated it from the French; Harcourt, Brace & World pub-| 
lished it. It is waiting for you. 
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Page Five 


Warhol Shows 
New Film 


Andy Warhol recently spoke at 
Holy Cross, I think. I am not ex- 
actly sure what happened. To be- 
gin with he arrived one hour late 
with Nico and Paul of the Velvet 
Underground and his travelling 
companion, Patrick Morrissey. A 
half hour segment of his new 25- 
hour film was shown. Named “Four 
Stars,” it 
running simultaneously, one over 
the other. film 
group of people writhing on a 


is made of two films 


One concerns a 


mattress, shrieking and howling, 
wrapping a girl up in ribbons, gen- 
eral madness. The other shows 
Nico (obviously in another world) 
wandering about sighing and sing- 
ing. The sound was often garbled 
and unintelligible, though I am not 
sure that it made any difference to 


what they were saying. 

Patrick, who did most of the 
talking, introduced Andy, who 
doesn’t say very much. Questions 
and “evasions” followed. When 
asked what the film was about, 
Andy replied, “about 35 minutes 
long.” A question was asked about 


his development from soup cans to 
complex movies. Nico believes it is 


just fantasy. Andy explained, “It 
just developed, the movie is me- 
chanical, I put on the switch.” 
Patrick informed the audience that 
this is the newest movie. Andy 
makes one a week and they are 
shown at the Hudson Theater in 
New York City. Future plans for 


his movies are transfers to tapes 
or cartridges so that you can play 
these when you want to. 

The movie was then explained. 


As in all his movies it is the pro- 
jectionist who creates the movie. 


By Susan Shea 


The Adventures of Genji has been a bi-weekly event on Channel 
2 TV for about three or four weeks now. It is a Japanese play put on 
in parts with actual Japanese actors who speak their own language. 
However, the use of readers to translate each different character is 
done very effectively and very little of the effect is lost in this type of 
translation. The play was on so often that I got curious as to what 
it was all about. 

The play is actually a Japanese tale of romance written by a 
woman named Murasaki Shikib in the 10th century A.D. It is during 
this time that the play takes place. Murasaki was a member of a royal 
family and was specially commissioned to write this story for the 
Empress. 

Japan, at the time of her story, was in a period of prosperity, 
partially due to her own initiative and partially due to her contact 
with China at the time of her Enlightenment period. The success of 
the country, its luxury and its idleness, is explicit in the tale of Genji. 
The “evils” of corruption and moral laxity, often following prolonged 
prosperity and idleness, permeate the tale both in its romance and its 
political aspects. 

Genji is a prince and a very amorous young man. As a matter of 
fact he could be compared to Tom Jones in some respects. His entire 
adventure series revolve around women of all different classifications, 
from wealthy princesses to a casual pleasure seeker. However, unlike 
Tom Jones, he lacks masculinity. This period is said to breed effemin- 
ity and we can certainly notice this in the stress Genji puts on well- 


written poetry, his “I don’t want to see anyone” headaches, and his 
tears. But though he lacks a robust character and a sense of humor, 
we still can’t help liking an 18-year-old boy who has managed to handle 
a young wife as well as at least 8 mistresses. 

Murasaki’s style is one of poetic beauty and erratic sequence. In- 
dividually the scenes are vividly depicted and beautifully put together 
but trying to keep track of all the romances and the sequence of politi- 
cal events makes the story as a whole quite confusing. Perhaps the most 
effective scenes are the ones of exile which were inspired by a situation 
of loneliness that the author felt herself. For she alienated herself 
from everyone while writing the tale. 

So, if on some Saturday or Monday night you are sitting at home 
with nothing to do, you might find it worthwhile to see what Genji is 
up to this time. 


Words of Wisdom 


I hold that 
A little rebellion now and then 
is a good thing.... 
—Thomas Jefferson 
It’s just as important to listen 
to someone with your 
eyes as it is wiht your ears. 
—Martin Buxbaum 
Many people believe that admit- 
ting a fault means they no longer 
have to correct it. 


DEADLINE 
NOTICE 


FRIDAY 
AT NOON 
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There are two sound tracks and 
two reels of film. The projection- 
ist can play them however he 
wants. This results in a different 
movie each time it is shown. 


Andy contended that no one in 
the movie is stimulated by drugs, 
but he added that if an actor ar- 
rives for filming under the influ- 
ence of drugs they don’t do any- 
thing about it. When asked why 
the sound and the picture are 
blurred, he replied, “It makes it 
nicer.” 


Patrick stated that a verbal con- 
cept is difficult. I guess that ex- 
plains why they themselves don’t 
know what they are talking about. 
There is no message or literal 
meaning in their work. It is mere- 
ly something to look at. Andy be- 
lieves in simplicity. They are sim- 
ple to say the least. They attempt 
to show surface reality in their 
films and their actors try not to be 
artificial in front of the camera. 
They admitted that film is still a 
crude media, but increased use of 
tapes will facilitate their work. 


Andy concluded by saying he be- 
lieves people are pretty and Nico 
added that she thinks bananas are 
very nice. " 

F.F. 
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WSC Ties Clark 


The promising WSC cross-coun- 
try team faced the more experi- 
enced Clark harriers and did them- 
selves proud by tying Clark 28-28. 
Worcester State was led by Gary 
_ Ozias who finished 2nd. The race 

Was won by Murray of Clark 
University. Following Ozias were 
Walt Sugalski, 5th place, Art 
_ Thayer 6th, Onni Wirtinon 7th, 
and Kevin Maloney 8th. A fine 
showing was given by the other 


WSC ACORN. 


TANCER SPORTS 


in Cross Country 


Joe Ethier, and also our freshman 
runners, John Koogashian, War- 
ren MacDonald, and Jim Miller. 

We congratulate our team on its 
fine effort. 


SUMMARY 
Clark WSC 
1. Murray 2. Ozias 
3. Wyman 5. Sugalski 
4. Gardner 6. Thayer 
9. Stickles 7. Wirtinon 
11. Kaplan 8. Maloney 


State runners, Bernie Fitzpatrick, 


Winning time, 27:30 


ANTIK SCHOLARS SPONSOR 


The Antik Scholars, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Morris’ geography 
~ classes, are sponsoring a Vietnam 
Christmas drive to be held Novem- 
ber 1st through 6th. 


The drive has two functions: to 
_ provide Christmas gifts to service 
men who, otherwise, would have 
__- none and to supply hygienie goods 
to medical and dental civie action 
patrols whose job it is to initiate 
__ hygienic programs in Vietnamese 
villages. 
The purpose of sending gifts to 
servicemen needs no explanation, 
but the medical and dental pro- 


gram of the Vietnamese village is 
an operation of which little has 
been said. 


- It is an endeavor, purely volun- 
_ tary, on the part of U.S. service- 
_ men to aid Vietnamese people, par- 
tieularly the children. The wide 
_ spread disease, due to lack of hy- 
_ gienic knowledge among the vil- 
_ lagers, caused these servicemen to 
institute this program, the purpose 
being to teach the children hy- 
» gienic measures. To carry out this 
program successfully the request 
has been received from servicemen 
for items to be used by these chil- 
dren. The letter is from a service- 
man in Vietnam and will be pub- 
lished in next week’s Acorn. Watch 
for this letter because it will tug 
at your heart strings. 


The suggested articles are as 
_ follows: 


CHRISTMAS DRIVE 


| For Servicemen — 

Writing paper and pens 

Wash ’n Dry packets 

Foot Powder 

Yellow Soap (no perfumed or 
super-fatted) 

Hard Candies 

Nuts, Gumdrops 

Razor blades 

White Socks 

Playing cards 

Paperback books 

Fruitcake 

Pre-sweetened Kool-Ade and 
other instant drinks 

Package Soup 


For Medical and Dental patrols — 

Toothbrushes 

Toothpaste 

Face Cloths 

First Aid Cream 
There are many other items that 
could be used that are not listed 
here. 

We are asking each of you, the 
students, to donate to this worthy 
endeavor. None of the items are 
costly but will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the receivers. For those 
who are unable to donate any of 
the articles, money for postage 
will be needed. 

Boxes will be placed in the lobby 
of the cafeteria, the 2nd floor of 
the Administration Bldg., and out- 
side the first floor lounge in the 
Science Bldg. from 8:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. November 1st through 
6th. A member of the Antik Schol- 
ars Association will be available 
to accept donations for postage. 

We ask your support in this 
Vietnam Christmas Drive. 


! } 


THURSDAY, NOV. 2 from 


20% 


T.B. TINE TEST PROGRAM 


FOR FALL OF 1967 


ATTENTION: 


@ ALL FRESHMEN, TRANSFERS, RETURN STUDENTS, SEN- 
IOR ELEMENTARIES AND NECESSARY PERSONNEL AND 
1 eoelty MUST PARTAKE IN THE T.B. PROGRAM. 


as will be interrupted with the approval of President 


RESERVED DATES: 
MONDAY, OCT. 30 from 9 to 1 p.m. — TESTING 


Schedule will be posted at a later date. 


DISCOUNT 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Main St., Worcester (Near Clark University) 
n amr 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 


9 to 12 noon — READING 


PENS  - 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


SPORTS EVENTS 
ANNOUNCED 


Co-ed bowling will start on Fri- 
day, October 20 at Colonial Bowl 
on Mill Street. All are invited to 
bowl between 10:30 and 1:30 ey- 
ery Friday. A maximum of two 
strings will be paid by the athletic 
associations. Any strings above 
this number will be paid for by the 
bowler. 

“Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men” gave an archery demon- 
stration in the gym on Wednesday, 
October 25 at 8:00 p.m. The arch- 
ers perform such tricks as extin- 
guishing flames on candles and 
hitting a cigarette while in some- 
one’s mouth. 

Anyone interested in playing 
badminton can come to the Gym 
on October 26. It is open to both 
men and women. 

An event to keep in mind for 
the future: An all-college skating 
party at the Worcester Arena on 
November 20. 


Uncle Sam 


Wants You 


Guaranteed assignment to an 
Officer Candidate School is the 
Army’s enlistment incentive offered 
to college graduates with no prior 
military experience. 

According to 2nd _ Lieutenant 
Ronald Berry, who will be on cam- 
pus with the OCS Selection Team 
at Gymnasium Student Lounge on 
1 Nov. 1967, the offer comes as 
part of the current expansion pro- 
gram to meet an increased need 
for junior officers. 

“College seniors from accredited 
colleges may apply for active duty 
with assignment to Officer Candi- 
date School if they are citizens and 
at least 18% but not over 27 years 
old. This is an exclusive, demand- 
ing program for young men who 
are aiming high and who have the 
physical stamina and mental capa- 
city to be an Officer in the United 
States Army. Those who qualify 
will receive leadership training re 
served for the cream of the crop. 
Successful candidates will be com- 
missioned as Second Lieutenants 
and will build valuable qualities of 
self-confidence and leadership that 
will pay off in a civilian career.” 

Under the OCS program, college 
graduates are guaranteed attend- 
ance at the Officer Candidate 
School of their choice before en- 
listing. Officers are commissioned 
in 13 different branches to include 
Finance and Adjutant General 
(Management) with the total 
length of service only 2 years and 
10 months. In addition, the OCS 
team will be discussing all aspects 
of the Army, including other pro- 
grams of interest to college stu- 
dents such as Warrant Officer 
Flight Training and the WAC 
Junior Program. 


October 26, 19) 


VIEW FROM THE CENTER 


Well, the great Vietnamese war 
“protest week” is over. The tear 
gas has gone with the wind, the 
posters have all been thrown out 
with the rubbish, and the black 
and blue of the bruises has faded 
into the more usual student pallor. 
Even those students who were un- 
able to give witness of their moral 
commitment to the protest move- 
ment by burning a draft card (“or 
a reasonable facsimile thereof’) 
or by clobbering a policeman can 
at the very least bask in the self- 
satisfaction of having delivered a 
mighty blow at the “establish- 
ment.” 


However, all unwittingly, they 
have also delivered a mighty 
thump to their own cause. Cer- 
tainly the antics of this minority, 
attempting to dramatize their pro- 
test by a witness attack on the 
corridors of power, give ample 
evidence of the chasm that divides 
them from the great mass of 
Americans, liberal and conserva- 
tive alike. 


Unquestionably, many middle- 
class liberals with definite doubts 
concerning the wisdom of the na- 
tional policy in Southeast Asia 
were shocked and repelled by the 
destructive and irrational behavior 
of college students whose conduct 
seemed the very antithesis of in- 
telligent dissent. These neo-nihil- 
ists, far from being young idealists, 
in fact seem to have rejected the 
ideal of the democratie process in 
favor of a brand of irresponsible 
lawlessness that more nearly re- 
sembles the juvelilities of hippie- 
dom than it does political thought 
of any kind. 


Having failed in the past to con- 
vince a majority of Americans that 
participation in the Vietnamese 
war is illegal or unjust or immoral 
and having failed. to shake the 
American publie’s conviction that 
military service is an unfortunate 
necessity in these troubled times, 
the extreme protesters now seem 
unwilling. to accept this initial 
failure. 


Interpreting their own failure as 
a failure of the democratic proc- 
ess, they have turned their backs 
on traditional methods and instead 
have taken up the parlous weapon 
of civil disorder. Replete with ban- 
gles and beads, guitars and Spocks, 
they see foreign policy through a 
glass darkly, if indeed they see at 
all. The truly concerned mind sim- 
ply boggles at the thought of en- 
trusting complex national affairs 
to such naifs, 


Unhappily, irrational and irre- 
sponsible attacks like those of last 
week on the institutions of social 
order do a great disservice to the 
cause of responsible dissent. By 
arrogating unto themselves the po- 
sition of spokesmen of dissent, 
these apostles of ignorance, emio- 
tion, and discord drive reasonable 
liberals further toward the center 


NEED A ROOM? 


The YMCA has them. 


Comfortable, modern, transient accommodations 


for male guests. PLUS swimming pool, vapor room 
and other program features. The price is right. 


iY. M. Cc. / eerie 766 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


‘Tel. 755-6101 


of political thought and merely 
crease the difficult task of the , 
sponsible, yet loyal, opposit) 
which hopes to effect change wi 
in the democratic framework. 


These latter, who believe +) 
the American system is — , 
demonstrably has been — capa} 
of adjustment through the de» 
cratic process, are deeply distur) 
at the hysteric behavior exhibjs, 
by many of the protesting colle 
students, a weird serio-comic 1») 
ture of part hootenanny and pg 
freshman “hell-week.” Certain 
the unedifying news photo of 
college student screaming ‘(\iy 
fascist” at a calm policeman » 
only reveals a great deal about 
total breakdown of the reasor 
process on the part of colle 
trained minds, it also indicates ; 
abyssal ignorance of the sema: 
and historic meanings of the 
itself. 


Without denying the importa: 
part played by emotion in the a 
fairs of mankind, even the simple 
freshman in the biology lab 
aware of the inanity of attemptir 
to control dangerous microbes | 
smashing the microscope. Is it ty 
much to ask of the violent py 
testers that they apply in real |i 
a few of the lessons they ha 
learned in the classroom? 


FACULTY TO BEGIN 
LECTURE SERIES 


The Antik Scholars are pro 
to announce a program of gué 
speakers being offered on Wedne 
days, 3rd hour, in Room 103. 


Distinguished members of + 
faculty as Mrs. Helen Shaughne. 
Dr. Robert Spector, Mr. Will 
Masterson, Dr. William Sulliy 
Mr. Charles Glassbrenner, and 
Robert MeGraw will address th 


‘group on various subjects 


promise to be of great interest. 


All students are invited and e! 
couraged to avail themselves 
this program to be held on the fo 
lowing Wednesdays: November ! 
15th, 29th, and December 
Freshman Antik Scholars will | 
excused from Orientation on thes 
Wednesdays, and their attendance 
will be recorded. 


The Antik Scholars believe th: 
to partake of this program will } 
a valuable intellectual experienc’ 


Attend the 
STUDENT GOVT. 
ASSOC. MEETING 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3! 
7:30 P.M. AMP. 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


' TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


k. AND MRS. OSBORNE 
HONORED 


Dr. Osborne 


Dr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Os- 
e were honored guests at the 
initiation dinner for the new 
mbers of the Gamma Chi Chap- 
of the Kappa Delta Phi Honor 
iety in Education held Thurs- 
y evening, October 26, 1967 at 

1812 House, Framingham, 


ss. 


Ur. Osborne retired last June 
ver forty years of service on the 
multy of Worcester State College 
the Science and Mathematics 
partments, where he won the 
and affection of genera- 
ns of students. Indeed he was 
the point of retiring a full year 
ier in June of 1966, when a 
gation of mathematics majors 
ited upon him in a body to per- 
de him to postpone his retire- 
t until they could complete the 
in their major area under his 
npetent direction. 


em 


. 


Dr. Osborne was among the fac- 
y members who were instrumen- 
in establishing a chapter of 
ppa Delta Phi at Worcester 
e College on March 1, 1935. He 
ed for ten years as faculty 
mselor for Gamma Chi Chapter, 
guiding it through its impor- 
early years. In recognition of 
devoted services to Kappa Del- 
Phi, the National Office of the 
tiety awarded him the coveted 
nor Key which is presented to 
viduals whose period of service 
oth extensive and fruitful. 


t the dinner, tributes were 
d to Dr. and Mrs. Osborne for 
loyalty with which they have 
ported all endeavors of Gamma 
Chapter, and in behalf of the 
vety, Richard E. Eldredge pre- 
ed a gift and extended to them 

warm expressions for their 
‘nued happiness. 


mittee Appointed 


' the last Student Council 
‘ng, President Nicoletti stated 
Gue to the growing concern 
student body about the 
. é system at Worcester 
® he has appointed Donald 
Ns ’69 to head a committee to 
te the attendance regula- 
r members of the com- 
Paul Buffone, Sandra 
Dufresne, Judy Em- 
bert McNamara. Find- 

ittee are to be re- 


Ve 


WSC BUDGET FOR 1967-68 


ACORN 
ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
BENEVOLENCE 
DEBATING .... 
MAA 
MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS .... 
REFUNDS ... 
SOCIAL 
SOCK ’N BUSKIN .... 
STUDENT COUNCIL .... 
TREASURER . 
VENDING ... 

WAA 
YEARBOOK 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


.--$6,350 
- 3,200 
735 
.- 300 
- 9,626 
.- 2,700 
ww. 245 
. 2,500 
641 
9,500 
850 
490 
2,887 
6,000 
550 


SPEAKER’S FUND (in Student C) 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
LITERARY CLUB . 
MISC. FUND 


- 795 
1,200 
460 


ueloe © Shee Ae $48,469 


If additional funds are needed later in the year, 
requests may be submitted to the Council. 


John Mountain Asks: 


Will The World Listen? 


The Senior Capping Ceremony 
was held on Friday, October 20 in 
the college theater. The ceremony 
began with the processional and 
President Eugene A. Sullivan gave 
the welcoming address. Advisor 
Mr. Joseph Lonergan officiated at 
the capping ceremony. The choir 
presented a musical selection and 
roses were given to the class pres- 
idents. The recessional followed 
initiation of new members into 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


The following are some high- 
lights of the address given by John 
Mountain, class president: 


“There are some people who be- 
lieve and would have all others 
believe that our generation is 
prone toward apathy, irresponsi- 
bility, cowardice, selfishness and 
immorality. They see the rioters, 
the draft-dodgers, the Berkeleys 
and the hippies as an indication 
of a general moral and social dis- 
integration . .. These poor unfor- 
tunate individuals are the ostriches 


NOVEMBER 3 — 


NOVEMBER 4 — 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 


Physical Science Dept. Coffee Hour — S301, 10:30 a.m. 


of negative thinking and they have 
buried their heads in the sands of 
their own self-righteousness. 


“The only difference between our 
class and the hippies, or any other 
element within the spectrum of the 
New Left, is that we have direc- 
tion and we have a definite sense 
of purpose and belonging. ... 


“Ladies and gentlemen, there is 
within the youth of today the 
swelling of a great anxiety. They 
do not look to alleviate this anxiety 
primarily through financial gain or 
in ascending over their fellow man. 
But rather their quest is for the 
peace of mind that comes in know- 
ing that they have contributed in 
some way to the betterment of 
mankind. ... 


“We will not attack society at 
every opportunity ... But rather 


we will enter society with a quiet 
but determined resolve to improve 
the well-being and dignity of man. 
Perhaps the world will listen to 
s:” 


Mass. State College Assoc. Meeting — Alumni Room, 10 a.m. 
Junior Volunteer Workshop, 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 
10:30, Miss Vera Dowden, Lecture — “Drop In, Not Out” 


NOVEMBER 9 — 
Choir/Glee Club Social — Science Lounge, 7:30 p.m. 
AT CLARK 
NOVEMBER 2-3 — 


London Graphic Arts, Inc. — Blue Room, Atwood Hall, 
11:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 2-4 — 
Experimental Theater — “Wayzeck” — Little Commons, 
8:15 p.m, 


IN BOSTON 
OCTOBER 30 — 


“How to be a Jewish Mother” — Wilbur 
“Something Different” — Shubert 


OCTOBER 31 — 
“How Now, Dow Jones” — Colonial 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


Council, Finance 
Committee To Hold 
Open Meetings 


A Student Council Meeting was 
held Tuesday, October 24. The 
meeting began at 7:10 p.m. Mary 
Campaniello, Mary Jane Lucas and 
Judy Solovieff, the new freshman 
councilors, were introduced. 


Once again Jack Farley and 
Marie Weatherhead went over a 
tentative schedule for Winter Car- 
nival. Gary Ozias wishes to be 
dropped from the committee, as he 
does not have enough time. The 
committee will investigate the pos- 
sibility of the faculty giving no 
exams during that week. 

Donald Bullens was appointed to 
head a committee which will look 
into the WSC cut system. He will} 
appoint two members from each, 
class, preferably with above a 2.5 
average and having no cuts. 

The Mass. State College Govern- 
ment Association Conference is 
being held November 3-4 at West- 
field State. On the agenda is a pro- 
posal to drop WSC from this or- 
ganization because we have not 
attended their meetings. We have 
received no information concerning 
any conferences, so a delegation 
will be sent to explain the situa- 
tion. Chris White motioned that 
we send a full delegation to show 
enthusiasm and spend $60.00. Ma- 
rie Weatherhead seconded it. Unan- 
imous vote. 

The Acorn requests $21.00 for 
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five members and a faculty advisor 
to go to a conference at Salem 
State College. This will be added 
to their budget. 

Chris White motioned that we 
make the committee dealing with 
the Finance Committee consist of 
the entire Student Council. Jimmy 
Sheehan seconded it. Favor 9, Op- 
posed 1, Abstained 1. 

Jack Farley motioned that these 
meetings with the Finance Com- 
mittee be open. Marie Weather- 
head seconded it. Favor 7, Op- 
posed 4, 


MISS CELONA 
RECEIVES GRANT 


Miss Jennie M. Celona was the 
recipient of an NDEA-New York 
University Joint Institute grant 
under which she studied at Bou- 
logne-Sur-Mer, France, from June 
28th to August 22nd. 


Miss Joanna M. Butler, current- 
ly on leave of absence to complete 
her doctorate-at the University of 
Massachusetts, has received three 
grants in connection with her doc- 
toral dissertation — Fulbright Re- 
search Grant, American Associa- 
tion of University Woman Educa- 
tional Foundation Grant and Fel- 
lowship. She is carrying on her re- 
search in French Literature in 
Paris at present. 


If you would like to fill this 
space, come to the Acorn of- 
fice, room 318 of Administra- 
tion Building, and talk to the 
Editor. 
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Father Scanlon 
Heads Newman Club 
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Father Scanlon 


During the summer The Most 
Reverend Bernard J. Flanagan, 
D.D., Bishop of Worcester, named 
the first full time Newman priest 
in the history of the diocese of 
Worcester. He was Rev. Peter J. 
Scanlon, Newman chaplain at Wor- 
cester Tech Becker 
College. In making the announce- 
ment, the Bishop said that the 
appointment of Father Scanlon 
as a full time Newman chaplain 
and full time coordinator in the 


“ 


and Junior 


City of Worcester, was done “in 
order to make better provision for 
the activities and programs of the 
Newman apostolate in the city.” 
The diocesan-wide Newman apos- 
tolate remains under the direction 
of Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Mar- 
tin, director of Catholic youth ac- 
tivities in the diocese of Worcester. 


In a recent interview, Father 
Scanlon pointed out that the New- 


man work at Worcester State will 
be overhauled during this school 
year. He stated that the old idea 
of club with its emphasis on fra- 
ternal activities has given way 
completely to an awareness that 
Newman is the Church on campus. 
So this year the student here will 
see the team of three priests work- 
ing as a team trying to make per- 
sonal contacts with the students as 
the sign of Newman rather than 
club meetings. The work of the 
Newman apostolate will be financed 
from funds of The Bishop’s Drive 
for Charities and Education. As 
Father Scanlon explained, New- 
man does not feel that it is just 
another club on campus but rather 
the involvement of the Catholic 
Church on the campus of Worces- 
ter State. In other words we, the 
priests, are servants to the stu- 
dents of this college. So we hope 
that the students make it known 
to the priests and the Newman of- 
ficers what direction they want to 
see the Newman Apostolate move 
this year and in years to come. 


By the way, Father Scanlon is 
the second member of his family 


to become part of Worcester State. 


His sister Peggyann graduate 
from here in 1954 and is now a 
teacher at Marian High School 
here in the city. ia 
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Beverly Kaufman, Sue Shea. 


Crahan, William Loosemore. 


Following the production of Romeo and 
Juliet presented by the National Shakespeare 
Company at our college, there was a surpris- 
ing amount of discussion. Surprisingly too, 
much comment was unfavorable. Students 
criticized what they felt to be errors in tech- 
nique — some slip in diction on the part of 
the actor, a blunder on the staging, and a 
character that was “over-played.” It was 
gratifying to find students interested in talk- 
ing about the production and some remarks 
showed critical discrimination, but many stu- 
dents do not realize the scope of a group such 
as the National Shakespeare Company. 


The company is a repertory group present- 
ing a number of plays on college campuses 
throughout the country. Before coming to 
Worcester State on Friday, they had pre- 
sented an afternoon performance of Twelfth 
Night. The players had not presented Romeo 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET” IN RETROSPECT 


and Juliet for some time and arriving at six- 
thirty, there was only time to rehearse the 
crucial duel scenes, since a mistake in chore- 
ography could result in serious injury. 
With the help of Sock ’n Buskin members, 
the players set up their own scenery for the 
night’s performance. Thus the players gave 
a memorable, though perhaps. not letter- 
perfect performance. 


Few people know that John Lewis, a stu- 
dent at the college and a member of Sock ’n 
Buskin, did all the lighting effects for the 
play. Lighting is integral in setting the mood 
of the drama and the effects involved in 
Romeo and Juliet are particularly compli- 
cated. John exeuted flawlessly the directions 
given him by the company. This is a good 
indication of the excellent training in theatre 
arts exhibited by members of the Sock ’n 
Buskin drama club. 


A LISTENING PROBLEM 


Every student at Worcester State takes a 
music course at some time or another, wheth- 
it be Fundamentals of Music or History and 

_ Literature of Music. Numerous records are 
assigned to be listened to outside of class 
and there is where the problem begins. For 
a college of 1700 students which has at least 
three hundred students taking music at the 
same time, the facilities in the Audio-Visual 
Department are grossly inadequate. 

There are only three turntables, but with 
various devices a total of eight students 

can listen at one time. There are times 
when they go unused, but one knows all too 
well how often the room is jammed and stu- 
dents have to be turned way, especially 
before the listening exams are given. A dis- 
cussion with Mr. Davis, head of the Audio- 
Visual Department, has provided much in- 

_ sight into this problem and others associated 

with his department. 
Every year the department budget has 


_ been increased and improvements have come, 


_ but not at the rate he would like to see them. 
This is mainly due to the fact that the de- 


_ partment is young. There have been no new 
, _ turntables since 1962, but he tries to replace 
_ badly worn records yearly and he changes 
_ the needles each semester. Despite this, many 


records are badly scratched and barely audi- 
ble at times. In the last two years he has 
ased sixteen overhead projectors and 
twelve special tables to be used with them 
plus three motion picture projectors and 
ir tape-recorders. He hopes to see this 
lipment utilized by a majority of faculty 
students. There are three portable turn- 
les, but they are dated. Mr. Davis be- 
eves that to provide minimum equipment 

the music students he could use triple 


writing this letter 
in the “It’s Happening” | ™e- 
October 19. Qualifying | 


I feel it would also stimulate the 


the amount of the present facilities. 


The new library will provide excellent 
audio-visual equipment, but who knows when 
the library will even be begun. Plans are 
being made for the installation of learning 
laboratories which will lessen the problem. 
It is hoped that there will be eight positions 
in the present library and seven in the Sci- 
ence library in addition to those in the lan- 
guage labs. Plans are also being made to put 
music on tape so that students can dial re- 
motely their choice from the positions. These 
innovations, however, come slowly as there 
are limited funds available from the State. 
Student funds are not used to equip the de- 
partment, rather they are spent on materials 
and equipment for student activities, such as 
purchasing new film, 16 mm. motion pictures, 
lights and equipment necessary to record 
various student activities. In addition, there 
is the cost of processing these films for col- 
lege use. 


The Audio-Visual Department is small, but 
it is growing. Mr. Davis is energetic and 
enthusiastic. He produces excellent results 
despite the lack of equipment and assistance. 
We encourage the student body to recognize 
the problems with which he must deal. Until 
new and better equipment is available, we 
must give the present equipment the best 
care that is possible. Past students have seen 
fit to write on the turntables, but let us not 
aggravate the damage that has been done. 
Let us treat the records with care so that 
they will last until money is available to re- 
place them. Although there are many incon- 
veniences with which we must contend, pa- 
tience is needed, for this is definitely one 
problem that only time can alleviate. 


activities (studying, preparing a| As a student at Clark Univer- 
in sup- paper, conferring with a teacher, 
system ete) he would devote his extra 


sity, I was pleased to see that 
your publication of Oct. 26 made 
reference to material published at 
Clark. We at the aforementioned 
school feel we are leaders in stu- 
dent opinion and are eager to make 
this information available to col- 
leges in the Wore area. 
Ken Rafail "71. 
Cla. niversity 
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To the Editor: 


In regards to an article concern- 
ing Andy Warhol’s appearance at 
Holy Cross (Acorn, Oct. 26, 1967, 
“Warhol Shows New Film’) we 
would like to clarify some state- 
ments made. If he, (Warhol), did 
not literally speak, he figuratively 
and pictorially spoke. 

It is evident that the majority 
of people who attended the film did 
not realize that he was silently 
laughing at them. The fact that he 
did not arrive on schedule means 
nothing. His lateness did not de 
tract from the movie, it actually 
made the audience more curious as 
to what was to happen. 

F.F.’s article merely described 
the film and took it for face value 
only. True, Andy, Pat and Niko 
never gave a meaning to the mov- 
ie, but did they have to? Should 
all answers be placed before us? 
Must we give up our ability to 
think and imagine? 

A work of art does not necessa- 
rily need a verbal explanation. All 
that is needed is an inner feeling 
— whether it be beauty or under- 
standing. If Andy Warhol had 
wanted to give us a definite mean- 
ing he could have passed out hand- 
bills clearly defining his purpose. 
A new concept in art was placed 
before us. The audience had the 
privilege to accept it, or reject it. 

As Andy entered the theater he 
was clearly accepted; as he left, 
the sign of rejection was on his 
face, and the audience’s silence 
proved this so. Immediate analysis 
of Mr. Warhol’s film was the mis- 
take of the majority present. Seri- 
ous contemplation of this piece of 
art is necessary after a consider- 
able length of time. It is a shame 
that most did not realize this. Andy 
did — Lucky are those who fol- 
lowed him. 

Merrie Allen ’71 
Chris Jakubosky ’71 
Shirley LaPointe ’71 


To the Editor: 


In reply to the article of Octo- 
ber 19 entitled “Interpretations,” 
I would like to offer my opinions 
on the upcoming elections of 1968. 

What can we expect? Very lit- 
tle, ’'m afraid. It makes no differ- 
ence if Johnson is president, or if 
a Republican is elected. Will a 
new president alleviate poverty, 
will he step up the war in Vietnam 
or pull out, and will he help Ne- 
groes living in rat infested ghet- 
tos? I doubt it. Most politicians in 
this country are static and stereo- 
types. 

Some say Robert F. Kennedy is 
the man needed. I say R.F.K. is a 
clod. He’s so bored with all his 
money that now he wants political 
power. Too many people are fooled 
by Kennedy’s style. 

In conclusion I feel that no pres- 
ent nominee for president is wor- 
thy of the job. When I reach the 
voting age I will not vote. How 
can I vote for such disgusting 
hypocrites? 

Stephen Stathis ’70 


If you do not see your copy 
in this issue, it will be in the 
next, 


If your copy has to be typed, 
please try to submit it before 
Friday. 


apap aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa! 
DEADLINE 
FRIDAY = 10:30 


(unless arrangements are made 
with Editor) 
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— LETTERS 


To the Editor: 


_ Over the past six weeks I }, 
perceived an air of disconty 
within the confines of Worces 
State College. I have heard wh 
perings of insurrection and m 
mers of revolution. Insurgents 
gathering, plotting subversion 
the old regime. Am I to wit 
petitions and posters rallying § 
the support of the masses behj 
the “69th estate’? Will the S 
College at Worcester be beseig 
by pickets, “assuming among ¢ 
powers of the earth, the sepa 
and equal station to which ¢ 
laws of nature and of natu 
God entitle them .. .”? It is g 


opinion that the courageous peor 
responsible for bringing to lig 
the faults and abuses of the gw 
erning structure should be hai 
and given our utmost support, 
do not advocate violence, nor 
done slander, anarchy, or def 
mation of character; but, neit! 
do I condone intimidation, threa 
or suppression of rights and op! 
ions “without due process of law 


Let me remind those that ¢ 
agree with the “Revolution” th 
there is no institution on car 
so perfect, so wise, or so kr 
edgeable as to be beyond and alx 
the scope of improvement and ce 
structive criticism. Let the st 
dents unite with the administy 
tion to discuss our problems a 
grievances, fearing not to intr 
duce and adopt modern laws 
which we may study and lear 
without fearing to revise, amer 
or resign, antiquated rules a 
regulations hindering the intel! 
tual stimulation and growth of ¢ 
student body. 

Stephen Fora 


To the Editor: 


In the last issue of the Ac 
dated Oct. 26, a report of the $ 
dent Council proceedings includ 
conditional approval of a buds 
for Sock ’n Buskin in the amow 
of $1,470. 


I am frankly puzzled by * 
figure, for it is more than twi 
the amount of $641.40 actually | 
quested by Sock ’n Buskin. Inde 
it was the written wish of 
Sock ’n Buskin membership t! 
its activity no longer be subsidi 
by student funds. The budget 
quest of $641.40 was submitted 
respectful compliance with a di 
tive received from the Stude 
Council’s Faculty Adviser. 


Sock ’n Buskin has repeate! 
requested that it no longer be % 
sidized. It would like, instead, 
follow the same budget proced 
as that practiced by the vast ™ 
jority of other colleges; that is 
be responsible for raising its ° 
budget through the sale of tick 
As Sock ’n Buskin has attemp" 
repeatedly to make clear, it wo" 
continue its current practice 
giving free tickets to the em 
student body, the members of * 
faculty and administration, 
the office and custodial person" 
Money for support of its prod 
tions would come, of course, fi 
the public sale of tickets. 


I am afraid that under the P 
ent inhibiting budget system of © 
Student Council a great deal 
lost by the participating stud! 
if he does not have the opp? 
nity to learn one of the more * 
portant aspects of play pre’ 
tion: how to promote a play- 


Always for better education, 
' Robert 
yee 
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By Chris White 
Nn the weekend of October 13 
4 14, student council members 
nk Nicoletti, Chris White, San- 
Lohnes and Joellen Martin, as 
as freshman Jane Lawiski, 
sompanied Deans Dowden and 
»sam to Boston. The occasion for 
js trip was the 48th Annual 
snference of the New England 
acher Preparation Association. 
e Conference was held this year 
the Midtown Motor Inn. 
Representatives to this Confer- 
see come from an area ranging 
om Northern Maine to Southern 
snnecticut. A total of 40 institu- 
ons were represented. 
The program commenced at 2:00 
». Friday, with an address by 
. Richard Clark, director of the 
ternship program at Stanford 
niversity. The title of this ad- 
ess was “Micro-teaching — New 
pproach in Teacher Preparation.” 
The Micro-teaching program, as 
tlined by Dr. Clark, consists of 
ving the intern deal with small 
ups of students for six weeks 
¢ the summer before he starts 
aching. This has a two-fold pur- 
ose: first it will allow the intern 
» gradually acclimate himself to 
aching before plunging into large 
up work and, second, it will al- 
w the supervisor to work with 
im without the tension created by 
mowing that each visit means a 
park. 

A major aid to this form of 
eaching (although not a neces- 
ity) is the use. of video-tape by 
he supervisor. At times these 
emonstrations resembled CBS on 
Sunday afternoon in the Fall. 
Later, on Friday afternoon, two 
ims, “The Quiet Revolution” and 
fake a Mighty Reach,” were 
shown. Both these films deal with 
ew trends in American Education. 
On Sunday morning the pro- 


? cil Members A 
NETPA Conference 


tend 


gram deviated somewhat from the 
theme and presented an extremely 
interesting panel, consisting of two 
representatives of the National 
Teachers Corps from N.Y.U. and 
the director of the program at 
Springfield College. The discussion 
covered a wide range of problems 
faced by the Teacher’s Corps. Of 
particular interest was a  first- 
hand description of the role played 
by members of the Corps at Har- 
lem’s notorious P.S. 201 during the 
recent teacher’s strike. 

The final event of the program 
occurred Saturday afternoon with 
a speech by Dr. Dwight W. Allen, 
newly appointed Dean of the 
School of Education at U-Mass. 

Dr. Allen, feeling that the tradi- 
tional form of practice teaching is 
unsatisfactory, presented a _ re- 
freshingly new approach. He es- 
pecially criticized the policy by 
which a student teacher is only 
supervised 4-6 times. Chiding the 
many supervisors in the audience, 
Dr. Allen pointed out that despite 
the traditional excuse of being 
“pressed for time,” a frank super- 
visor would admit that it was 
“sheer boredom” which kept him 
from making frequent visits to his 
student teachers. 

His remedy for this situation is 
to have each supervisor stay for 
only 5-7 minutes instead of the 
whole period. Instead of listing all 
the mistakes’ of the student, the 
supervisor under Dr. Allen would 
be limited to two per visit. The 
major objective of this system, ac- 
cording to Dr. Allen, is that it 
would enable the student teacher 
to be observed 60-70 times during 
the 8 week period of practice 
teaching. This brought an audible 
gasp from many in the audience, 
possibly supervisors who relish 
their “days of boredom” more than 
Dr. Allen realized. 


Kaleidoscone 


By Susan Shea 


We find four college boys driving back to Sheldon College very 
arly one morning. Breed is driving, the others just sitting quietly. 
tey are close on the tail of a VW bus whose driver is obviously very 
tved or else very inebriated. Breed’s driving is not helping the situa- 
on very much either. As Breed closes the gap between himself and 
ie bus, the bus swerves into the other lane and stops — Breed passes 
he bus‘ leaving it to await the fatal blow from the oncoming car. 
ohn Fist’s only response to Breed’s continuing on without looking 


kk is, “Brother.” 


Why do I take this first scene of the book Too Far to Walk by 
ohn Hersey to begin to tell you about the book? Because John Fist, 
assenger, gives this type of reaction to everything, ever since he 
tarted his second year of college. The effort of self perpetuation, of 
has become too much for him. There is no value to his existence, 
othing to help him pin-point where he is going and how to get there— 


» he does nothing. He just floats from experience to experience with- 


at going beneath the surface. Nothing leaves him with any satisfac- 
“on. Nothing even leaves him with any emotion at all. Classes are 
iropped — it is too far to walk. Friends are avoided — it is too much 
ouble to think, to talk, to be polite. Parents are too much trouble to 
stand—communication ceases. Days and weeks go by, and fatigue 


ecomes more pressing. 


Ssively accepted. 


e 


The fault lies in| ti 


Breed offers him his last chance — the drug experience. John moves 
ut of his stagnant position at a dead run to what may be his discov- 
. The discovery of importance and purpose, the discovery he yearns. 
The experience itself proved negative, but a realization precipitates 
rom this experience, not a full realization of himself, but at least the 
‘art in the right direction. It is a realization which is worth walking 
r, a realization which could best be reached by a steady walk rather 
‘an a run. The answer will not be found without effort; it will not be 


“T’ve come to see that there can’t be any short cut to these break- 
woughs I yearn for, you can’t imbibe them, smoke them or take them 
it venously. I guess you just have to work like hell for them, grub 

‘them with the other grubs, and maybe you won’t have them even 
hen. But they aren’t worth having any other way.” 


It’s Happening! 
By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


years there has been| change. Such a negative attitude 
ack of communication | leaves little hope for improvement. 
he administration and| At the same time, one could ques- 
on the sincerity of the adminis- 
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By Mark biazis 


“PUMPKINOOK” 


Oh regal and effulgent 
Sun, permit a prophet 
Fevered by the venom 
Of reverie to paint 

A tableau of your worth. 

- Without your strange caressing 
Rays, I could never see 
Fantasia in the earth, 

Nor taste November's fruit. 
Carefree rivers soothing 
Weather-beaten boulders, 
Tintillating, softening, 
And wrinkling the tender 
Brow of a solemn 
Unscathed forest floor. 
Innocent, wandering 
Aimlessly, intoxicated 
By the Champagne of mirth, 
Dammed and damned, yet always 
Giggling and whispering 
In her trickling tongue a 
Refreshing flask of gossip 
To the gentle Goddess 
Of the Green. A happy 
Integrated nation 
of rain drops and transfigured 
Snowflakes playfully 
Frolicking beneath a 
Leafy legion of falling 
Emeralds, while proudly 
Watching her stable 
World flow by. Roaring 
Waterfalls forever 
Shedding silver tears, erying 
Out their symphony to 
Non-existent ears. And 
The song of the wind, echoed 
By a fleeting choir of 
Angels and demons 
Who laugh at fear, who scorn 
desire. 
Untarnished clouds, the sterling 
Phantoms of the sky, there 
A moment, fled the next, 
Without a greeting, without 
A parting word. And that 
Eternal Weaver who 
Interlaces rivers 
Like silver twine, leaves of 
Ruby, emerald, and gold, 
More beautiful than any 
Persian carpet, all too 
Beautiful for eyes of mine. 
Oh my gentle sun, the 
Sky like burning brimstone 
Fashions your endless throne. 
More inspiring than any 
King or Queen or Czar, 
Up there you reign alone. 


November, a time for poets to 
lose themselves, a time for fruit 
to be picked, a time to stop in the 
middle of a flat and colorless page 
to look around before winter makes 
his claim. It is a time to look at 
beauty: to pluck a berry from the 
stone walls behind the tennis 
courts, to behold that massive pa- 
triarchal oak across from the fac- 
ulty parking lot; to laugh at the 


blacks and mallards splashing up 
Lake Ellie, to perceive the mean- 
ing in a drooping tennis net, to 
walk up a grassy hill and scare a 
pheasant, to notice that miniskirts 
are getting longer and woolier, and’ 
to feel your heart beat just a little 
faster when a special little lady 
passes by. Five days in November 
mean more than Spring for me. 


administration and the students 
realize the mutual benefits that 
can be attained through coopera- 
tion. 

This year, more than any other, 
the Student Council is functioning 
as the core of the student govern- 
ment. We disagree with those who 
term it the Student Advisory 
Council. According to the Student 
Government Association Constitu- 
tion, the Student Council estab- 
lishes and enforces by-laws. It also 
has the final vote on the distribu- 
tion of any money in the Student 


Government treasury. Obviously 
then, these duties and powers do 


not constitute an advisory com- 
mittee. ‘ 


‘ at 


If you as a student have any 
complaints or suggestions don’t|}such and personally reprimanded 
the participants. Where is their 


. 
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In last week’s article, we for- 
mally introduced the coming ex- 
hibit of “Light and Motion” to be 
held at the Worcester Art Muse- 
um. We would now like to give a 
more informal view of the varied 
aspects of this exhibit told to us 
by Leon Shulman, organizer of the 
exhibition. By relating some of his 
thoughts about art and this spe- 
cific exhibit, we hope to convey 
some of the enthusiasm and inter- 
est that we gained from our talk 
with Mr. Shulman. 

“T’ve kept the number of works 
to a minimum, because the works 
themselves are maximum,” said 
Leon Shulman. He does not want 
a crowding and overlapping of ex- 
hibits; rather, he wishes a fair se- 
lection with maximum viewing 
space in order to create maximum 
visual stimulation. 

Shulman added that this exhibit 
will demonstrate that art is not 
restricted. In non-kinetie or tradi- 
tional art forms, the objects them- 
selves are static, and our eyes 
must work in order to experience 
movement and space. However, in 
kinetie art, the objects themselves 
move, and this movement conveys 
time. 

He feels that there are many 
ways of looking at art. “The ini- 
tial impression is one of emotion— 


The Many Faces of rent 


By Louise Hagan and Beverly Kaufman 


as part of the stimulus. Upon fur- 
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ther viewing, the stimulus may 
broaden intellectually as well as 
emotionally, and an additive or 
subtractive amount of enjoyment 
may result.” 

When asked if there was any 
specific effect expected from view- 
ing this “pulsating” art, Shulman 
said that art is an individual ex- 
perience. It is only when one relies 
on the art historian that the effect 
is conditioned for better or worse. 

Commenting on the future of 
this art, Shulman believes that it 
is impossible to predict what new 
trends the artist will follow. He 
did state that kinetic art is just 
starting to be presented on a ma- 
jor scale, and the scope of this 
“movement movement” is unlim- 
ited. 

The exhibition of “Light and 
Motion” will run from November 
9, 1967 through January 2, 1968. 
Supplementing the show will be 
four talks given in the exhibition 
galleries: November 12 at 2:30 
p-m. by Stephen Antonakos; No- 
vember 28 at 8 p.m. by Leon Shul- 
man; December 3 at 2:30 p.m. by 
Sue Thurman, Director of the In- 
stitute of Contemporary Art, Bos- 
ton; and December 17 at 2:30 p.m. 
by Earl Reiback, one of the artists 
in the exhibition, whose sculpture, 
Lumia, has been lent by the How- 
ard Wise Gallery. 
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Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone 
PAAAAAAAAPAPAPAFAPAPAPAAAAEFSY 

“T have only one (hero): Hit- 
ler.” 

These words were said by the 
man we are supporting in Vietnam 
— Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. The 
trouble is, do most Americans real- 
ly know what they are supporting 
in Vietnam? Has our government 
really given us the true facts? 
The “Doves” want to get Amer- 
ican soldiers out of Vietnam so 
no more will have to die. The 
“Hawks” want them to stay and 
fight against so-called communism. 
Are the other factors, however, such 
as economic or political and stupid 
ideological ones, reason for fight- 
ing? Meanwhile the South Vietna- 
mese Army does not fight. They 
leave it to the Americans. As Rear 
Admiral Arnold E. True has stat- 
ed, “General Ky is naturally will- 
ing to fight to the last American 
soldier and last American dollar.” 

Have the American people really 
searched for the facts? Have we 
read the writings of Bernard Fall, 
Arthur Schlessinger, Jr., Jean Lo- 
couture, to name a few. I recently 
received information from the 
State Department concerning our 
position in Vietnam. I compared 
them with other facts. (Facts by 
the experts and facts as reported 
in the New York Times.) The 
State Department’s position does 
not stand up. Our big pitch is that 
dent Council. Ask your represen- 
tative for a copy of the constitu- 
tion. Also, ask what they, as indi- 
viduals, have done at previous 


council meetings. Remember, these 
Council members are supposed to 
represent you — see what they do! 

But complete communication is 
a long way off. Witness an event 
of last Friday. The class presi- 
dents of the Freshman, Sophomore 
and Junior classes organized a 
campaign to clean up Lake Ellie. 
This constructive project brought 
about a desirable and necessary 
inter-class unification in an effort 
to beautify the campus and in- 
crease school pride. We hope to see 
more of this in the future. The ad- 
ministration, however, frowned on 


we have tried to negotiate with 
the North. All proposals when ex- 
amined are unrealistic. None of 
our proposals recognize the Viet 
Cong as a representative force. We 
tell Ho Chi Minh to stop sending 
troops and we'll stop bombing. 

Meanwhile, still have our 
troops in the South and we con- 
tinue to send in supplies. If Ho 
stops sending supplies and troops 
he is abandoning the troops he has 
left there. He is abandoning the 
large amounts of people who sup- 
port him. What then does he have 
left to negotiate? — Nothing. He 
must submit total victory. Also, 
how can you negotiate when you 
are being bombed? Could England 
negotiate with Hitler while being 
bombed? Our government has said 
we are not looking for total vie- 
tory, only for compromise. This is 
obviously untrue. 

Meanwhile we bomb this agrar- 
ian society (North Vietnam) with 
greater bomb tonnage than we 
used on Germany in WW II. Peo- 
ple say there are restrictions still 
on the bombing. On our last esea- 
lation the State Dept. said itself 
that there is nothing left to bomb 
except Hanoi and Haiphong. But 
if we do, I guarantee loss of more 
prestige in the eyes of the world. 
(Read Harrison Salisbury’s book 
on his visit to North Vietnam.) 
The bombings are useless. U 
Thant, Pope Paul, our best allies, 
England, France and Japan, Rob- 
ert Vaughan and Dick Van Dyke 
et al have asked that we stop 
bombing. Our government has re- 
fused. 

Further discussion on our reason 
for being in Vietnam will continue 
in next week’s column, 


THE ROCK SCENE 
By Steve Belcher 


BYRDS 
The Byrds have released an 
bum of their greatest hits, w! 
is strangely called “The Greates 
Hits of the Byrds.” Cuts from t! 
LP include “Rock & Roll Star,’ 
“My Back Pages,” “5-1? “Rig J 
Miles High,” and others. The fe 
rock sounds of the Byrds are 
tured in this album. A must 
all who don’t have the other B 
albums. a 
VANILLA FUDGE 
The Vanilla Fudge, ¢ 
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WSC RUNNERS MAKE FINE SHOWING 


The Worcester State cross- 
country team wound up the reg- 
ular season last Wednesday with a 
strong showing against Clark and 
Lowell State. Both Clark and WSC 
were psychologically up for the 
race after coming from a 28-28 tie 
the week before. However, Clark 
seemed to be destined to win as 
WSC and Lowell held each other 
to a stalemate. The score was a 
surprisingly close 38-43-43, 

Murray Wins 

Gary Murray, Clark’s ace, held 
off Lowell’s Dennis Dinan with a 
fine stretch drive and won the race 
in 28:01, only 12 seconds ahead of 
the runner-up. Tempers flared af- 
ter about a mile when Ozias, run- 
ning strongly in second place, was 
accidentally tripped up by Dinan. 
When Ozias regained his feet he 
found himself in 7th place, twenty 
yards behind the pacesetters. How- 
ever, he caught most of them on 
the gruelling 242 mile Airport Hill 
and finally ran down Clark’s Joel 
Hymen with only 100 yards left to 
grab third place. 

Weather Hurts 

The times of all the runners suf- 
fered noticeably from the cold, 
windy day. Walt Sugalski, WSC’s 
number two runner, was forced to 
drop out only after bucking the 
winds all the way to the top of the 
Airport Hill. His legs tightened up 
from the cold. However, the Wor- 
cester State depth took up the 
slack admirably. Art Thayer, mak- 
ing a brilliant comeback after sus- 
taining broken ribs in a mid-season 
accident, ran an excellent race, 
placing 6th in 30:05. Onni Wir- 


Gary Ozias presents trophy to 
Dr. Mercken, Advisor to the Track 
Team. 


tanen, State’s version of the “fly- 
ing Finn,” proved his heritage by 
taking readily to the cold and run- 
ning his best race to date. He 
crossed the line in 31:02 and tenth 
place. Joe Ethier, WSC’s pleasant 
surprise, following closely in 31:18, 
copping the eleventh slot. Kevin 
Maloney rounded out the scoring 
for State by crossing the line in 
32:59 and sixteenth place. 
A Rarity 

What does a team have to do to 
win? WSC came up with a real 
oddity in the scoring of the Clark 
meet two weeks ago. A tie is very 
rare in the world of pavement 


pounders. But was one enough for 
the season? Apparently not, for 
the very same thing happened in 
this race with Lowell. This sen- 
tence was uttered more than once 


WAA Organizes 


By Patty Martin 
This year at WSC saw in the WAA the organization of a new 
varsity basketball squad. Though only in its developing stages, the 
team shows great potential. Under the coaching of Miss Carmelia 
Virgilio, the girls practice twice a week, on Tuesday and Thursday at 
the May Street School Gym. Of course, if one should happen to pass 
by the WSC gym he would undoubtedly see members of the team, who 
are listed below, perfecting their foul shots. 
Members of the team are as follows: 


Basketball Squad 


Helen Mahoney Kathy Shea Ruth Warfield 
Kathy Flynn Virginia Tessier Ann Klosek 
Carol Doyle Vivan Holmes ’ Maureen Crowley 
Donna Frenette May Ampagoomian Judy Subashe 
Linda Auren Susan William Virginia Brennan 
Mary Jane Bodiniezo Dorothy Card (manager) 
Susan Allen Linda Currie 


The tentative schedule this far includes games with Westfield 
State at Westfield, December 5; Worcester City Hospital Jan. 3; Salem 
State Feb. 6. Other colleges to be included on their schedule are Anna 
Maria, Clark, Becker Jr. and Framingham. 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


os 


Worcester Arena 
757-6326 


20% 


TYPEWRITERS 
DESKS 
ADDING MACHINES 


DISCOUNT 
On All School and Office Supplies 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
_ 918 Main St., Worcester (Near Clark University) 
Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 
Tel. 753-4378 


READ PUNCH 

WEAR BUTTONS 

HAVE POSTERS 
PEACE 


PAPERBACK CENTER 
268 Main St., Worcester 


DUNKIN DONUTS 
610 PARK AVE., WORCESTER 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


including Sunday and Holidays 
24 HOURS 


PENS 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


in the locker room after the race: 
“What do ya’ have to do to win?” 
And a little voice from the far 
corner of the room muttered, “Try 
a little harder.” And I expect 
that’s just what Worcester State 
teams will keep on doing until 
they’re at the top. 
Frosh Shine 

The two freshmen and one trans- 
fer student who ran this race but 
were ineligible because of their 
Status, did themselves proud. John 
Hoogasian, destined to be a great 
one, negotiated the course in a 
phenomenal 28:35. Meanwhile, 
Warren MacDonald, a_ transfer 
from Lowell Tech, and Paul Mil- 
lar ran fine races in 31:03 and 
31:10 respectively. Several other 
freshmen will be added to the ros- 
ter next year and will give State 
great depth. Only two seniors, Art 
Thayer and Kevin Maloney, will 
be lost at graduation. 

The scoring for the race: 


CLARK ‘ 
1. Gary Murray 28:01 
4. Joel Hymen 29:31 
7. Don Stickle 30:25 
12. Joel Marcus 31:46 
14. Bill Loomis 33:31 
WSC 
8. Gary Ozias 29:20 
6. Art Thayer 30:05 
10. Onni Wirtanen 31:02 
11. Joe Ethier 31:28 
13. Kevin Maloney 82:59 
LOWELL STATE 
2. Dennis Dinan 28:13 
5. Bill Tucker 29:41 
8. Brian Hayden 30:32 
9. John Callahan 30:42 
19: Dennis Canney 36:17 


SCA TO DISCUSS SIN 

The college Student Christian 
Association will present another 
lecture in the series on three let- 
ter words. The meeting will be 
held on November 6, at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Student Lounge in the Sci- 
ence Building. The topic to be dis- 
cussed is sin and will answer ques- 
tions such as: What is sin?, How 
do you determine sin?, and, Is the 
concept meaningful? 

The guest speaker will be Rev. 
Thomas V. Sullivan, rector of St. 
Francis Episcopal Church in Hold- 
en. Reverend Sullivan was grad- 
uated from Boston College Law 
School and was admitted to the 
bar in 1949. He practiced law in 
Massachusetts from 1949 to 1956. 
He received a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree cum laude from the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge in 1959. He acted as curate 
of the All Saints Episcopal Church 
in Worcester and as diocesan mis- 
sionary in Connecticut. Rev. Sulli- 
van was formerly a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civil Liberties Union. 


ROCK — from pg. 3 
type group, has an album called 
“The Vanilla Fudge.” The album 
is mostly, but not entirely, made up 
of new arrangements of songs 
originally done by other groups. 
“You Keep Me Hanging On,” “Tick- 
et to Ride” and “Eleanor Rigby” 
are some of the songs on the LP. 
The LP is musically well done with 
great organ and drum work, not 
to mention lead and bass which are 
great too. This album is essential 
for every devoted fan of current 
trends in rock. 
ZODIAC 

Using the 12 signs of the Zodiac 
as a basis for the album, the Zo- 
diae puts an astrological spell over 
the listener. The signs are depicted 
in each cut, showing the mood and 
outlook of each of the sun signs. 
A must for chamber listening 
when you get tired of reading Ed- 


gar Allan Poe. Get this one! _ 


Students who broke the dam to 
start the project are (left to right) 
Joe Ethier, Robert Moyer, Paul 
Bitter, Joe Murphy, Bob Donoghue, 
Kevin Falvey, Steven Morris and 
Bernie Fitzpatrick. 


Juniors, Sophs, Frosh 
Clean Lake Ellie 


Students of the Junior, Sopho- 
more and Freshman classes began 
the project to clean Lake Ellie. 
The entire project is expected to 
last a month. Paul Bitter, Junior 
Class president, organized the ven- 
ture. He is being assisted by Steve 
Morris, president of the Sopho- 
more class, and Robert Donoghue, 
Freshman president, who are mar- 
shalling student support. Next Fri- 
day, students will meet all day to 
clean around the pond, cut trees 
and grass, and dredge the bottom 
of the pond. All students should 
notify class officers for arrange- 
ments. Meetings will take place in 
Junior and Sophomore offices. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE PROJECTS 


The Worcester Community Serv- 
ices agency is looking for respon- 
sible college students to serve on 
neighborhood centers and youth 
programs. Volunteers are needed 
in such areas as sports, recreation, 
arts and crafts, ceramics, librar- 
ians and tutoring. Training for 
special skills such as woodworking 
will be provided at the Craft Cen- 
ter for those interested in teaching 
these activities. The programs will 
deal mainly with young people in 
the poverty areas of the city. 

The programs are usually held 
on Saturday from 3-5, but help is 
needed on every afternoon. Stu- 
dents can work in groups or indi- 
vidually. A class can also set up a 
project with a teacher. 

Help is needed immediately be- 
cause the programs will shortly 
begin. If you are interested in vol- 
unteer work at the Piedmont Cen- 
ter, Friendly House, Girls or Boys 
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VIETNAM LETTER 
BACKS ANTIK'S DRIVE 


' Supplementing the article in |, 

week’s Acorn this article presen, 
excerpts from a letter of a Vin 
nam serviceman explaining the oy, 
gins of the Antik Scholars Chyj 
mas Drive. Lt. John F. Whitney | 
presently serving his third voly, 
tary term of service in Vietnay, 
Before leaving for his _presey 
term he was married. Lt. Whi 
ney’s mother is an employee in th 
WSC cafeteria and is well know, 
to many students. The follow 
are excerpts from his letter to [, 
Morris of the Geography Dey 
describing operations in Sout) 
Vietnam. 

“The MRF is the ‘gypsy nay 
It is composed of a few self-pr 
pelled ships and one non-self py 
pelled one. Aboard these ships a 
two battalions of infantry an 
three river assault groups. T} 
‘Rags’ carry the infantry up ani 
down the narrow waterways of ¢} 
Delta and provide fire support. 

“We also have civic action tean 
that go out and ‘win the hea; 
and minds of the people.’ They 
provide Med caps and Dent caps 
(Medical and Dental Civie Actio 
Programs). These Medcaps 
generally one day affairs in whic 
we go out into the operating : 
and provide medical services fo; 
the Vietnamese people in the area, 

“As I have mentioned abovy 
Medcaps are a limited success. This 
is due to many reasons: our 1 
ical personnel are naturally quit 
busy tending our own personn 
there is a shortage of supplies, a 
since our operations are highly 
bile we rarely return to the sar 
place. 

“Td like you to read this to 
your classes and see if you can win 
their hearts and minds. They 4 
not know just how lucky they : 
These people are afflicted with ev 
ery disease known to man. Seventy 
five percent of the cause is a lack 
of proper personal hygiene and 
most of all the lack of basic toilet 
articles such as soap and tootl- 
paste. These items do not cos 
much in terms of dollars and cent 
but to these people it means a lot 
Your students could manage + 
sacrifice a pack of cigarettes or « 
tall cold glass of beer (even 4 
warm one would taste good now!) 
and send me a bar of soap, tube 
of toothpaste or toothbrush or any- 
thing along these lines. I know 
that these people would be truly 
grateful.” 

No further explanation is nec 
essary except to remind the stu 
dents and faculty that the Anti) 
Scholar Drive will continue 
through Monday, Nov. 6. Any de 
nation will be appreciated. 


Club (some are semi-paid), or you 
want some experience in teaching, 


or you want to help your comm 
nity, contact Mrs. Howard Lewis 
at the Community Services, 60 Oak 
Street, 757-5631. 


NOTICE! 


ON OR BEFORE NOV. 15 
ALL 1st SEMESTER TEXTBBOOKS 
WILL BE RETURNED TO 
THE PUBLISHERS 


ia 


If you plan on purchasing a textbook 
you must get it before this date. 


SY 


WSC BOOKSTORE 
SCIENCE BUILDING 


ROOM S120 
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WSC Students Rally for Academic Freedom 


uesday evening, Oct. 31, 1967 
vked the beginning of a new era 
Worcester State. For the first 
e in the history of this college, 
open meeting of the Student 
wernment Association was held. 
nk Nicoletti, President of the 
sdent Council, presided over this 
ing whose purpose was to 
the suggestions of the stu- 
ts for improvements on this 
mpus. Nicoletti explained that 
» Council will discuss these pro- 
seals at their next meeting. If 
»y judge a proposal to be valid, 
committee will be set up to fur- 
» investigate it. The committee 
jl report their findings to the 
puneil and if the student body 
pports the proposal, it will be 
st to President Sullivan. If he 
s not respond or if he neglects 
act, the Council will then con- 
t the State College officials. 
jeoletti then introduced the Coun- 
members so that everyone will 
how who their legal representa- 
es are. 


The following are questions and 
yposals raised at the meeting. 
® names will be given, only class 
ndings. 


nior: How can students distrib- 
ute literature on campus? I want 
to set up literature tables with- 
ent the consent of the adminis- 
tration. 


wor: Academic freedom, broad- 
er curriculum. 


for: Use of facilities; tennis 
courts, gym, library on week- 
ends or until appropriate hours. 


phomore : Why do vacations co- 
‘neide with public schools? 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


HANK NICOLETTI 
Student Council President 


Sophomore: In reference to dress 
codes, hair, beards and mous- 
taches, what is the definition of 
“professional?” 


Sophomore: Why can’t we smoke 
in cafeteria? 


Sophomore: Why the faculty does 
not show final exam or final 
mark? 


Junior: Ridieuled food in cafeteria. 


Senior: Motion to erase word apa- 
thy from vocabulary at Worces- 
ter State — wants better com- 
munication system between stu- 
dents — use of PA system by 
students.” 


Junior: Bulletin board where mes- 
sages won’t be taken down and 
where the students can put up 
messages without having them 
signed. 


Council Appoints Frosh Officers 


The meeting opened at 7:00 p.m. 
the faculty lounge. The follow- 
freshmen were appointed as 
icers: Mary Campaniello, Asst. 
retary; Mary Jane Lucas, Asst. 
easurer; Judi Solovieff, Asst. 
ial Chairman. 
Donald Bullens gave a report 


from the Committee on cuts. He 
stated some student misconcep- 
tions about the present system. 
They are now writing to other 
Mass. State Colleges asking about 
their cut systems. 

The meeting adjourned to the 
amphitheater. 


STUDENT IS HARASSED 


On Tuesday, October 31, John Shea ’70 received a note during his 
period class. It read as follows, “You must report to Dr. Busam’s 


ie at 9:20.” 


Upon entering the office, he feund President Sullivan, Dean Dow- 
"and Dean Busam seated. Dean Busam asked Shea to go with him to 
* office across the hall. In there he said, “You said when you came 

® at the beginning of the semester that you could get into any other 
‘eol with your moustache.” (Shea came to register in September 

& moustache. He was told to remove it in order to register, which 
did.) Shea replied, “Yes, it would be irrelevant.” Dean Busam then 
4, “You’d better start looking for another school for second semes- 
-’ He added, “You understand, don’t you?” Shea did not know what 
reply so he said nothing. Dean Busam dismissed Shea by saying, 
vat’s all.” Shea left and Dean Busam returned to his office. 

This is an example of simple harassment. Threats were made 

this student, yet no concrete charges were made. We protest 
type of action. Individual students should not be subject to this 


of treatment. If a rule exists, 


then let it be enforced against the 


re student body. If it is unfair, then let it be removed from college 
*y. The clandestine harassment against individual students must 
if academic freedom is ever to exist at this college. 

Tf you believe this action is unfair and uncalled for or if you have 


on; 
os 


® 


r proof of individual harassment, the newspaper welcomes your 


Sophomore: Why can’t students 
sign up for classes — better 
scheduling. 


Sophomore: The marking system— 
questions straight grade system. 


Junior: What is role of Student 
Council on financial matters and 
why aren’t students on the fi- 
nance committee? 


Sophomore: Why can’t students 
see the finance committee? What 
is the function of emergency 
fund? Why doesn’t it go into a 
general fund for students’ use? 


Junior: Feels students are mature 
enough to have unlimited cuts. 


Sophomore: Why wasn’t a time 
put on notice for registration? 
Questioned “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” in reference to ambiguous 


dress code. 


Freshman: Why are male students 
intimidated because of their 
dress and told to get their hair 
cut or not be allowed in Men’s 
rooms. 


Sophomore: Broader athletic pro- 
gram. : 

Freshman: Why do lounges and 
cafeteria close so early? 


Sophomore: New library — why 
hasn’t it started? (Note: Con- 
troversy over heating has caused 
delay.) 


Junior: Wants written code of 


laws. 
Senior: Wants meeting to be held 
regularly. 


Junior: Bring Worcester State in- 
to academic community of Wor- 
cester. 


Sophomore: 
lounges. 


Committee to police 


Freshman: Proposed dormitories. 


Senior: Lack of faculty coopera- 
tion. Wants faculty to be con- 
sulted and made available to 
students for certain activities. 


Junior: If students have to wear 
special clothes for classes, such 
as for biology field trips, why 
must they change before going 
to their next class, and where 
can they change? 


Junior: Wants freedom from dis- 
crimination; freedom of the 
press for editor of the news- 
paper. “Why was political dis- 
cussion of Vietnam called off 
by Administration?” Off-campus 
social activities; cooperation be- 
tween faculty, students and ad- 
ministration. 


Sophomore: Want campus activi- 
ties open to public. 


Junior: Doesn’t want dances held 
in gym because it ruins floor 
and makes it dangerous for bas- 
ketball players. 


Sophomore: Why can’t a hall be 
used for dances? 


A Committee has already been 
formed to look into the finance sys- 
tem and the attendance system. 
Additional groups will be formed 
to discuss other student concerns. 
Committees will investigate meth- 
ods which other state colleges have 
used to effect changes and will pro- 


ceed along these lines. 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 
NOVEMBER 9 — 


Meeting of Kappa Delta Pi — 7:00 p.m., Old Auditorium 

Glee Club Social — Science Lounge, 7:30 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 10 — 

French Club Meeting — 10:30 a.m., S-309 

Antik Scholars Officers’ Meeting — 10 a.m., S-103B 
NOVEMBER 15 — 

History Institute 

Antik Scholars Meeting — Lecture — Miss Shaughnessy, 

10:30 a.m., Rm. 103 

NOVEMBER 17 — 

Modern History Society — 10:30 a.m., Amphitheater 


AT CLARK 
NOVEMBER 10 — 


Boston Ballet Society — Fine Arts Series — 


Atwood Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 14 — 
Lecture — “Medicines and Morals: A Psychiatrie Perspec- 
tive,” Dr. Tom Szasz, Little Commons, 8:00 p.m. 


AT HOLY CROSS 
NOVEMER 15-19 — 


“Marat/Sade” — Fenwick Theater 


AT THE ART MUSEUM 
CONTINUING— 
. “Light and Motion” Exhibit 
NOVEMBER 12 — 
Gallery Talk on “Light and Motion” by Stephen Antonakos, 


2:30 p.m. 
IN THE AREA 
CONTINUING TO NOVEMBER 11 — 
“Macbeth” — American Shakespeare Theater, Stratford, 
Conn. 
NOVEMBER 13 — 
The Deep End — Wilbur Theater, Boston 


CUT COMMITTEE REPORTS FINDINGS 


The Committee to investigate day prior toa holiday. 
the attendance system made the 3. There is an unofficial general 
following report to the Student consensus for a more liberal 
Council meeting of October 31: system. 
1. Dropped from classes — 4. The individual State Colleges 
a. if non-illness absences ex- can change this system if it 


ceed 10% or absences due is desirable or necessary. 
to illness exceeds 20% ; North Adams, Framingham, 
b. The Administration has} Fitchburg, Salem, and Westfield 


been sympathetic to various 
students and allowed them 

to exceed the limit. 
2. Many students incorrectly be- 
lieve that there are double 
cuts for students absent the 


have revised their attendance sys- 
tems. We are now contacting Low- 


Colleges. The Committee consists 


except seniors. 
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ell, Boston, and Bridgewater State. 


of 6 members — 2 from each class: 
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SUPPORT YOUR ART MUSEUM 


This year many new features have been 
added to the Acorn. One of the most inter- 
esting is the one dealing with the “Many 
Faces of Art” at the Worcester Art Museum. 
We are the first newspaper in the city to de- 
vote a weekly column to this excellent insti- 
tution, which is one of the finest museums 
of its size in the country. The people at the 
Worcester Art Museum have been very en- 
thusiastic about the feature. They have pro- 
vided much information for our feature writ- 
ers and have literally opened the Museum to 
our disposal. We hope that in our small way 
we can help the Museum to grow while pro- 
viding our readers with informative and in- 


teresting reading matter. 


We hope that you will visit the Museum 
after reading about its programs and exhib- 


Shea; Advertising Manager, Kathy Shea. 
FEATURE WRITERS: Paul Buffone, Mark Blazis, Bob Watkins, Donald Bullens, 
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to enumerate. 


its in the Acorn. Even more, we would like 
to see many Worcester State students join 
the Museum in order to partake of its entire 
resources. The Museum is conducting a mem- 
bership drive at this very time. Some of the 
benefits of a Museum membership are being 
able to attend their movies and being able to 
buy at a discount in their gift shop. The cul- 
tural and educational benefits are too great 


In November a special exhibit on “Light 
and Motion” will open. A picture and pre- 
view have already been run in the Acorn. But 
pictures and written words cannot make up 
for seeing a work of art in person. We sin- 
cerely hope that you will make an effort to 
visit the Art Museum and see for yourself 
“The Many Faces of Art.” 


ian significance of hair and its 
style fluctuations, it seems proba- 
ble that the root causes of the new 
trend are neither deep nor esoteric. 
Any understanding of it must be- 
gin by making a distinction be- 
teen the hippie and the respectable 
non-hippie with longish hair. 

The hippie is all juvenile pro- 
test. He wears his hair long be- 
cause short hair was once the Es- 
tablishment’s style, and he opposes 
the Establishment. In a predomi- 
nantly long-haired society — the 
African Bushman’s, for example— 
he would doubtless shave his skull. 
The respectable long-hair is pro- 
testing nothing. 

The test of any new trend is 
acceptance. Long hair passes the 
test. During the protest stage some 
three years ago, when  brow- 
shrouding male tresses bloomed all 
over the classroom, they drew 


down a withering fire from the 
academic Establishment. Today 
most of the hirsute scholars are 
back at their desks, tolerated if 
not entirely approved. “We ignore 


it,” says C. W. McDonald, dean of |: 


men at Western Washington State 
College. “We do absolutely nothing 
against long hair, even if it’s down 
to their heels.” 

Will it go that far? It seems un- 
likely, but there are sociologists as 
well as barbers who believe that 
still more men will start growing 
still more hair and that the mous- 
tache and beard will proliferate.” 

Carla Nettelbladt 


NOW WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


The students came in numbers. Grievances 
and proposals were voiced. The meeting was 
Students were 
there because they care about their college. 
A major step forward was made for im- 
provements and beneficial changes. Will this 
movement continue or will it die before its 


orderly and unemotional. 


goal has been reached? 


Only you know the answer. It is up to each 
student to continue to support the proposals 
in which he believes. The Student Council 
can do only so much. When a question was 
posed on our chances of success, it was ex- 
plained that the State would be contacted if 


necessary. A voice was then 


To the Editor: 


Recently there have been arti- 
cles in the Acorn concerning stu- 
dent rights, however these articles 
have not mentioned the obligation 

_ of the students that go along with 
these rights. A few examples of 
this are stated as follows: 


1. The right of the student to 
choose his own courses, with 
the obligation of the student 
to grasp and obtain all the 
material given at these cours- 
es; 


+ 

2. The right to a liberal cut sys- 
tem with the obligation to ob- 
tain and/or know the mate- 
rial given in the course; 


_ 8. The right of the student to 
dress as an individual in 
clothing and hair growth, 
with the obligation to himself 
_ and his community to be 
A clean; 


4, The right to have a say in 
the operation of the institu- 
> tion in the student’s educa- 
tional development with the 
. obligation to develop pro- 
grams, ete., that are benefi- 
_ cial to the student. 

Apparently the administration 
ed to students these rights 
e for reasons unknown to 
time. In doing this the 


i 


is due them. 


“And then we'll demonstrate.” An action 
such as this should only be our last resort. 
If enough student support is made known to 
the Council and to the President, your pro- 
posals should receive the consideration that 


If you stop fighting, the battle will be lost. | 


If this is a revolution, then the success of 


heard to say your hands. 


——— LETTERS 


Is it not the function of an in- 
stitution of higher learning to de- 
velop a person’s thirst for knowl- 
edge and the stimulation of his 
mental capacity to his potential if 
his rights are denied and his ma- 
turity is stifled but is not allowed 
to practice the obligations of ma- 
turity? 

Is maturity feared by those who 
deny us rights? 

Robert Watkins ’70 
Mary Ellen Gately ’70 
Nancy Grilli ’70 
Ann Constantino ’70 
Barbara Figeirski ’70 
Robert Moyer ’69 


To the Editor: 


LONGER HAIR IS NOT 
NECESSARILY HIPPIE 


The following editorial was tak- 
en from Time magazine and ap- 
peared as the Time Essay about 
two wecks ago. 

“Were it not for the tyranny of 
fashion, which insistently summons 
men to the barber, they might all 
conform to the Book of Leviticus, 
which commands that “Ye shalt 
not round the corners of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the 
corners of thy beard.” In these 
shaggy times, which can produce 
a Van Cliburn, an Allan Ginsberg 
and a Joe Namath, not to mention 
the Beatles, the Monkees, the Roll- 
ing Stones and the entire male 
population of Haight-Ashbury, Le- 
viticus’ 2, 


astonishingly 


2,500-year-old injunction | 
to date. 


the Student Government Association meet- 
ing was our first major victory. Complete 
victory can be achieved only by a concentra- 
tion of forces. Make your support known 
either verbally or in writing to your repre- 
sentatives and to the President. It is all in 


the trend; the hippies may be mak- 
ing a _ scissorless, combless and 
soapless travesty of it, but long 
hair has outgrown its parameters, 
traditionally described by the re- 
belliousness of youth and the self- 
consciousness of show business. It 
has become grey, middle-aged, ubi- 
quitous and eminently respectable, 
a coast-to-coast phenomenon that 
has infiltrated even the U.S. Army. 
Last March at Fort Ord, Calif., by 
command of the commanding offi- 
cer, the compulsory thirty-second 
scalp job for all recruits was suc- 
ceeded by a permissive repertory 
of six hair styles. These days, it 
seems, nobody wants to look like 
Hank Bauer except Hank Bauer. 


After all, male vanity has al- 
ways rivaled and frequently ex- 
ceeded the female variety. One of 
the many theories now advanced 
in explanation of the new display 
of male plumage rests on the prem- 
ise that the human peacock is 
merely showing his true feathers. 
“Perhaps man is coming into his 
biological destiny, suppressed in 
our Puritan milieu,” says Psychol- 
ogist Robert D. Meade of Western 
Washington State College. Flow- 
ing locks were once a symbol of 
virility as the story of Samson 
bears witness. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that after Delilah’s cruel 
intervention, Samson raised anoth- 
er crop of hair and slew the Philis- 
tines. 


It is no longer safe to disparage 
e man in shoulder- 


Freud- 


i 


To the Editor: 


The Antik Scholars were formed 
last year as an organization which 
we felt would fulfill a need at 
WSC. We formed an active club 
and as part of our program for 
the year we organized a drive to 
send gifts to servicemen in Viet- 
nam who would not otherwise re- 
ceive any. Regardless of the edi- 
torial position of the WSC Acorn, 
there was no justification for the 
verbal assault which the president 
of this club received when she at- 
tempted to leave copy in the news- 
paper office for the lead article of 
the drive. ‘ 

The article did get to the paper 
— on the back page in a less than 
prominent position. Were this not 
enough, a longer article which we 
felt was of critical importance in 
explaining our drive was so care- 
fully carved and dissected that it 
bore no resemblance to the original 
in tone and text. 

We made the back page again 
this week and I don’t feel that the 
headline size draws any attention 
to the article. The purpose of the 
drive was to unite the school in 
what we felt was a worthwhile 
project. It was hoped that the ar- 
ticles would help generate enthu- 
siasm. 

I find it difficult to believe that 
the editorial staff of the Acorn of- 
fered any help at all. It seems to 
me that most of the articles that 
garnered front page space in this 
week’s edition are not of immedi- 
ate importance. Had some of this 
space been used to announce our 
project perhaps we would have had 
a better representation of school 
spirit. 

Harvey Eastman 
Vice President 
Antik Scholars 


EDITOR'S NOTE: I would like to 
answer the charges made here. 
First, in journalism the back page 
of a tabloid newspaper is consid- 
ered as important as the first. Ar- 
ticles on the back page always re- 
ceive more attention than any on 
the inside pages. Also, according 
to journalism rules, a newspaper 
is set up from the inside out, mean- 
ing that outside columns are in a 
more important position than in- 
side ones. In addition, the letter 
was cut because it was too long for 
the issue as we were trying to hold 
it to four pages. I told a member of 
your organization that it would 
have to be cut when he submitted 
it. We believe 


W 


at we left intact | 


those parts that support 
cause. Besides this, the edition 
Oct. 26 carried a 2-column };, 
line and story, in a prominent jy. 
tion according to journalism six 
ards. As Editor, I have the jr 
lege to cut material if necess 
We have provided the Antik Se 
ars with a great deal of space 
far, including pictures of their ; 
grams, which shows that we }y 
cooperated with them. 

Secondly, I have not editorial; 
against the war, thus I refute » 
charge that my position on \ 
nam was biased against yours. 4 
article on this subject written 
my staff bears a byline and rey 
sents solely their opinions. 

In reference to the “verbal 
sault” received by your preside 
as a college student she shouli 
expect preferential treatment, 
pecially when she chooses to | 
cuss such a controversial suhjy 
She received an apology befor: 
left the office and again by me. 
any standard this should have bw 
sufficient. 

As Editor, I believe that 
news on the front page deserved 
be there, especially since none 
it had received previous covers 

I do not mean to be disrespect 
to the Antik Scholars, but I § 
that since you have chosen to 
come a part of a college envir 
ment, you should accept our » 
of life and, while not giving 
your own, you should respect us 
equals while you are on camp 
Being older than us does not 9 
you any superiority over us 
long as you are a student, nor di 
it give you the right to tall d 
to us as tf we were bad child 
If we are to work harmoniow 
and in cooperation, we all m 
follow the same standards. I/ \ 
believe that you have been wro 
ly treated, then I am sorry. 1 
position of the newspaper, | 
ever, remains as so stated. 


To the Editor: 


The words “student’s interes! 
and “interested students” are 
coming synonymous at WSC. | 
vidual students are taking an ov 
all look at their school, Whet 
or not they like what they se 
irrelevant. The idea is that t 
are interested. Some are act 
while some few are overactive 
expressing their opinions on ned 
sary changes within the coll 

Progress not only seems to 
but is the interested stude 
goal; but then, progress seems 
be everyone’s aim in a progre 
society. If this is true at W 
perhaps then the administrat 
will meet half-way with the 
dents by offering the student ™ 
a “trial year’; that is, a year 
which the students can enjoy * 
sonable freedoms. 

If the students take undue 
vantage of their newly obta! 
rights, then let the administra® 
do what it may. It is my opi™ 
however, that the students, it 
instances, will respect their 1 
and use them to benefit both t” 
selves and their school. Also, 
faculty members may find © 
there would be the developme" 
a more mature student at WS 
student who is attending the 
lege for an education and 
merely a degree. 

Professors have called us 
posedly” mature adults. Per 
if given a chance, the “supp 
ly” can be replaced by “unde 
edly.” 


“ 


Patricia Keene) 


To the Editor: 


In reference to the folk Ma 

All Saints Day: 
“Accept my thoughts for ti” 

I have no words.” 

—Hanna More, 
“For this relief, much tha 
—Shakespeare, H® 
Act I scene 2, lin 
O'Neill 


" 


50 ears Ago 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Fifty years ago this month, 
there occurred what may very well 
turn out to be the most significant 
event of the twentieth century — 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
This shattering upheaval not only 
ushered onto the world scene a 
new nation, the Soviet Union, but 
also released the disturbing and 
dynamie force of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism — a force that for better or 
worse has exerted an overwhelm- 
ing influence on the course of mod- 
ern history. 

To some, the Revolution brought 
the promised peace, land, and 
bread; but to many another, it 
meant only misery, pain, and 
death. Far from raising the cur- 
tain on a brave new socialist world 
cleansed of the exploitation of the 
capitalist, the new nation soon 
found itself the victim of the com- 
missar whose lash was no less ex- 
ploitive or cruel than that wielded 
by his predecessor. A philosophy 
that had once denounced the law 
and authority of the Russian es- 
tablishment quickly turned into an 
orthodoxy whose legal rigidity 
matched anything the world had 
ever seen, 

Yet the travail of the Russian 
people in the dark days of the 
1920’s and 1930’s failed to daunt 
their spirit. Miraculously they 
found inner sources to sustain 
them and when the fierce Nazi on- 
slaught came in 1941, they were 
somehow able to meet and over- 
eome that challenge also. 

All in all, the saga of Soviet 
Russia since 1917 has been one to 
kindle the imagination and the 
wonder of the world. Like the 
spreading ripples of a stone cast 
in the water, the effects of the No- 
vember Revolution have washed 
ever further across the world un- 
til today there is no corner of this 
planet so remote as to be unaware 
of the importance of November, 
1917. John Reed, the American 
visitor who saw it all with his own 
eyes, aptly entitled his description 
of the upheaval Ten Days That 
Shook the World. 

In recent weeks the Communist 
revolution has been the focus of 
interest in many news media: The 
New York Times, The Worcester 
Telegram, The Boston Globe, all 
have run lengthy series examining 
the revolution itself and analyzing 
the significance of it. 

Locally, WSC, through the me- 
dium of its third History Institute 
to be held on the afternoon and 
evening of Wednesday, November 
15, also intends to explore in de- 

ail the “Soviet Union Since 1917: 
Domestic and International As- 
pects.” This conference will utilize 


the talents of a variety of experts 
in the area of Russian studies in 
an attempt to assess the meaning 
and results of the November Rey- 
olution for today’s world, its ef- 
fect on America today, on the Mid- 
dle East, on China, but also how 
it has affected the ordinary Soviet 
citizen. 

The highlight of the Institute 
will be the address by the major 
speaker, Professor Marshall Gold- 
man of Wellesley College, who will 
examine the effects of the passage 
of fifty years on the single matter 
that underlaid the whole Commu- 
nist experiment, the Soviet econ- 
omy. Many outside observers have 
commented upon the seeming 
change in recent Soviet economic 
thought, particularly the startling 
development of Libermanism which 
some think presages the reintro- 
duction of the profit motive into a 
nation that has devoted a half cen- 
tury to proving the unworkability 
of capitalism. 

In addition to Dr. Goldman, the 
WSC History Institute will fea- 
ture such top-rank experts as Fr. 
George Bissonnette of Assumption 
College and a long-time resident 
of Moscow, Professor Jacob Hen- 
tov of Holy Cross College and re- 
cently returned from the Middle 
East, Dr. James Flynn, also of 
Holy Cross, and our own Profes- 
sor Spector and Professor Shea, 

A high caliber program such as 
this could not help but appeal to 
the thoughtful college student who 
seeks to know more of the highly 
dangerous, yet fascinating, world 
that surrounds him. The torch 
lighted in Petrograd just fifty 
years ago is even now being bran- 
dished by nations never dreamed 
of by Marx or Lenin. It has af- 
fected the lives of all of us here 
at the college, and most likely will 
continue to do so in the years to 
come. 

Consequently, all students are 
strongly urged to participate in 
this most excellent History Insti- 
tute. Attend the dinner, take part 
in the open discussions, exchange 
ideas with other students and vis- 
iting guests, and establish a first- 
hand contact with the speakers, 
many of whom are otherwise un- 
approachable. The History Insti- 
tute needs your support to succeed 
and grow; you, in turn, will find 
the Institute an invaluable aid in 
your own intellectual development. 

Reservations for the roast beef 
dinner ($2.75) can still be accepted 
at this late date through Dr. Spec- 
tor, ‘Miss Somers, Mr. McGraw, or 
the officers of the Modern History 
Society, Ronald Levine and John 
O’Toole. 


St’s Bappening! 
By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


As you are aware, the Student 
rievance Meeting was a massive 
The enthusiasm and ex- 
titement generated by the overflow 
‘rowd is unprecedented in the an- 
s of Worcester State College. 
or the first time in the history 
f the school, the long list of stu- 
ent complaints was compiled, and 
e issues were placed in their 
perspective. (It may be well 
note here that not one single 
‘udent voiced support of admin- 
tion policies on critical issues, 
ugh all students were in- 

_ The forum was orderly, 
, informative and enlight- 
. The Student Body of WSC 
reason to be proud. 
se significance is the 

1e meeting was covered 
orcester Telegram and 
its Nov. 1st issue. 
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Worcester County will be eagerly 
following our progress. In the crit- 
ical weeks and months to follow, 
the image that we project to these 
people will be vital to our move- 
ment. We have to make it known 
that we are responsible and ra- 
tional students, who feel that in 
some instances we are being un- 
necessarily and unjustifiably re- 
stricted. And let us make it known 
to these outsiders that we are 
working for reform in a rational 
and orderly fashion. Let us also 
make it known that we are willing 
to sit down and discuss these is- 
sues with the Administration. 

We have let the Administration 
know where we stand. We want 
reform and we are willing to go 
to any legal extent to obtain it. It 
is their turn to act. 

All we ask is where they stand. 


We hope, that these topics that 


ACORN 


Ecumenical Spirit Felt At State 


The Newman Club of Worcester State College held a folk mass 
in the school auditorium to an overflow crowd to celebrate the Feast 


of All Saints. Rev. 


Peter Scanlon, Rev. John Doran, and Rev. 


Paul 


Couming conducted the ceremony. The beautiful and simple folk songs 
that were sung at the mass stressed a unity for and a love of mankind, 
and an end of all wars and conflicts. 


Prayers were made for peace in Vietnam, for the sick, and for the 
alleviation of suffering and unjust persecution through worship of 
God with man as his instrument. It was interesting to note that other 
religious faiths, protestant and Jewish, attended this Catholic cere- 
mony. It is a good sign for unity of all religions through the Eeumen- 
ical Movement. Father Scanlon said that the Newman Club will carry 
on other events in the future and that there are plans for the Newman 
Club and Student Christian Association to carry on events and work 
together to provide for a unity for all religions. 


WE INTERVIEW 


THE FACULTY 


ANTIKS ATTEND 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Present Saturday evening at the 
closing performance of the Wor- 
cester Music Festival was a size- 
able delegation from Worcester 
State College’s newest student or- 
ganization, the Antik Scholars. 


This club, composed of older stu- 
dents who have turned to a col- 
lege education after a gap of from 
five to fifteen years, is notable for 
the diverse backgrounds of its 
members, ranging from Air Force 
machine gunners to busy house- 
wives. Just as remarkable, how- 
ever, is their wide scope of inter- 
ests and their determination to 
make up for lost time in their in- 
tellectual development. These fac- 
tors, coupled with a normal en- 
joyment in music, led a group of 
approximately twenty to the Me- 
morial Auditorium for an evening 
of Stravinsky, Barber, and Ber- 
lioz. 


Not surprisingly, many of the 
Antik Scholars found Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms dissonant and 
somewhat strange, while respond- 
ing favorably to the heroic roman- 
ticism of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cel- 
lini and to the rip-roaring closer, 
the 1812 Overture, an old favorite 
which delighted all. 


Intellectually and socially, the 
evening was a great success. An- 
tiks who would like a repeat of 
this pleasurable experience are re- 
minded of the annual performance 
of the Messiah on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 3. If interested, please contact 
Mrs. Vignone, the club president. 


Lecture Series 


On November 15th, 8rd period 
in Room 103, the Antik Scholars 
will present another in a series of 
lecture programs. Mrs. Shaugh- 
nessy, Supervisor of Laboratory 
Experiences, will be this meeting’s 
guest lecturer. Her topic, “Field 
Opportunities and Advantages for 
the Graduating Student,” promises 
to be of interest to all students. 
Antiks, please show your support 
and interest by attending these lec- 
tures which are being offered for 
the benefit of all of us. This lec- 
ture series is open to all members 


of e student body and Shen deneg 


—*: 


By Louise Hagan and 
Marilyn Verbasius 


“Adequate material for both fac- 
ulty and students, and a staff that 
is willing to cooperate constitutes 
a good library,” said Charles H. 
Miller, WSC’s new circulation and 
reference librarian. 

Mr. Miller, a graduate of Ur- 
sinus College, received his master 
of arts degree from George Wash- 
ington University. He was former- 
ly employed at Muskingum Col- 
lege, Ohio, and has also worked at 
various university libraries, such 
as the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia and the University of Ne- 
braska. 

“T find a more friendly atmos- 
phere, especially among the fac- 
ulty,” was Mr. Miller’s reaction to 
WSC. Most impressive to him was 
“the able and congenial library 
staff.” 

Mr. Miller feels the greatest 
handicap to the library is its lim- 
ited quarters, but until the new 
library is built, “we'll have to do 
the best we can.” 

Besides enjoying the theater, 
hiking, and reading, Mr. Miller is 
an avid traveler. He has worked 
in seven states and has traveled 
throughout the United States and 
Europe. “I strongly believe that 
traveling broadens the individual, 
and as for myself, I travel en- 
tirely for pleasure.” 


regarded. We must follow through 
on these issues and act according- 
ly. If we don’t act now — we'll 
never get another chance. May we 
reiterate the words of our first 
column—“This is the year of cam- 
pus revolution.” 
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torians as a class are not really 
with it, that their true interests 
always lie in the past, that they 
are most happy when blowing the 
dust off ancient volumes of for- 
gotten lore. 


Not so, say the members of the 
WSC Modern History Society, and 
to prove it they intend to present 
at their second meeting on Friday, 
November 17, at 10:30 in the Sci- 
ence Amphitheater a delightful 
program which will blend the im- 
mediacy of the contemporary in- 
terest in folk songs with their own 
deeply felt commitment to the his- 
tory of man. 


Most folk-song afficionados are 
well aware of the significant role 
played in American history by folk 
songs; to the uninitiated, however, 
it may come as something of a 
surprise to discover that folk songs 
comforted the Continental troops 
at Valley Forge, made lighter the 
heavy labor of hoisting wet sails 
on a rolling clipper, marched 
steadfastly across the western 
prairies with the pioneers, inspir- 
ited the Civil War soldier, and en- 
couraged the laborer and farmer. 


Just as today’s generation uses 
the medium of song to give voice 
to their hopes and fears, so too did 
the generations now gone, turn to 
song to express their own prob- 
lems and desires. Today, most col- 
lege textbooks categorize those 
problems under such cold and ob- 
jective headings as Civil War and 
Reconstruction, the Development 
of the West, Early 19th Century 
Transportation, or the Rise of 
Labor. 


But behind every category and 
subheading there once stood men 
and women whose lives and expe- 
riences constitute the very fabric 
of history. The Modern History 
Society has availed itself of the 
generous and talented aid of the 
Just Us folk group who will give 
life to some of those folk songs 
that illustrate developments and 
events in American history. 


All members of the society are 
urged to attend this unusual ap- 
proach to history — but as usual, 
all WSC students are cordially 
invited. 


DUNKIN DONUTS 
610 PARK AVE., WORCESTER 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


including Sunday and Holidays 
24 HOURS 


It's Different! 
ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


‘Worcester Arena 


1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


Comfortable, modern, transient accommodations 
for male guests. PLUS swimming pool, vapor room 


and other program features. The price is right. 


Y. M. Cc OE ee 766 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


NEED A ROOM? 


The YMCA has them. 
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Tel. 755-6101 


HISTORY TO BE 
PRESENTED IN SONG © 


Popular rumor has it that his- 
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By Mark Blazis 
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A monumental achievement is in| night-time skating. 


the making. The crusading Lan- 
cers are making a pilgrimmage to 
the Wetlands of Lake Ellie. On a 
Friday, you may see them on their 
knees with their heads reverently 
lifted up unto the heavens. They 
are scooping out refuse and avoid- 
ing a devastating aroma. It is time 
that we all make the pilgrimmage 
and give our soggy shrine a new 
face and body. The old girl really 
needs it. 


So far, our technological achieve- 
ments have succeeded in reducing 
the depth of Lake Ellie by a good 
two feet. Our first step now is to 
shovel out as much of the old soggy 
foliage and beer cans as we can. 
This is work for men of destiny. 
History is repeating itself in these 
“new muckrakers” of Worcester 
State College. 


The prophet John Bunyan had 
dreams about men with muck rakes 
on Lake Ellie. Let us make this 
dream come true. The bodies of 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, Josiah 
Flynt, Ida Tarbell, and Lincoln 
Steffens can no longer lift a shovel 
or carry a bucket. But none can 
deny that their souls are inspiring 
us. They had their “Atlantic 
Monthly.” We'll have our “Lake 
Ellie Weekly!” Pilgrims, come 
down every Friday. Bring your 
shovels and your hip boots. Be a 
muckraker! All it takes is a strong 
nose and a great spirit. Today the 
shoreline! Tomorrow, who 
knows? 

There are speculations that this 
project may evolve into another 
TVA. We may get our math and 
physics scholars to design a new 
dam, but I sincerely do not believe 
rumors that suggest the possibility 
of a hydro-electric power plant at 
the outlet. We can, however, real- 
istically foresee many other inno- 
vations. When the cleaning out 
phase of our task is completed, we 
plan to partially cover the deeper, 
more solid, muckless bottom with 
sand and gravel. The outlet will be 
closed, and a new bridge will be 
constructed. This will end phase 
one of our operation. 

Phase two involves the develop- 
ment of runways for our rope 
pulls. A general grooming of the 
surrounding shoreline will follow. 
With the coming of winter, we 
hope to set up a few lights for 


Phase three is still on the draw- 
ing boards. It remains to be seen 
whether or not we can safely place 
more than two sail boats on the 
Lake at one time. Therefore, any 
yacht club plans are completely 
theoretical. Some of our fellow Hu- 
manists feel that this water body 
can be transformed into a kind of 
Roman Thermae. More progressive 
factions have concluded that Ellie 
has the potential for another Ri- 
viera. If a few bikinis find their 
way to the shoreline in May, I am 
sure that the library will no longer 
be considered the best place to 
study ... unless the books get too 
wet from the splashes made by our 
swim team. 

Perhaps next year we can bap- 
tize the incoming freshmen! Or 
maybe the financially unstable 
class of ’69 can bottle some. Lake 
Ellie water and sell it to first year 
students during orientation week 
to raise some much needed funds. 
We could even set up an outdoor 
snack bar and sell crawfish new- 
berg. The possibilities seem almost 
limitless. 

One warning. We must not let 
our beautification project develop 
into a carnage. You know what 
has happened to the passenger 
pigeon and the buffalo. Already 
there are rumors that the euglena 
and amoeba populations are dan- 
gerously low. The hydra have gone 
on a sit-down strike and refuse to 
bud. The two-horned pout in the 
Lake are becoming neurotic from 
all of the commotion. Let us oper- 
ate with the skill of surgeons 
rather than the strength of butch- 
ers. 

More importantly, let us get the 
job done so that the Lake might 
fill up again before it freezes over. 
Any lengthy delays on our part 
could mean frozen death to all of 
its winter inhabitants. 

Finally, let us not listen to those 
false prophets who would cut down 
the trees around the pond and 
clear away the other anchoring 
vegetation. If we do as they would 
have us do, our Lake would turn 
into a luke-warm, algae-filled, mud 
puddle. 

Pilgrims, to the shrine on Fri- 
days! We shall conquer these 
times that try men’s noses... and 
make men like Scarparelli and 
Lanvin envious of our treasure. 


Mr. Belanger Cites 
Problems of Older 
Students at WSC 


Mr. Belanger of the Science De- 
partment was guest speaker at the 
Antik Scholars’ meeting held Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 25. His speech con- 
cerned older students in the col- 
lege, their goals and ambitions, 
and the problems which they en- 
counter. In discussing Worcester 
State, Mr. Belanger stated that 
one of the things which bothered 
him most was the fact that many 
students seem to apologize for 
coming here. He felt this lack of 
pride was unjustified and that stu- 
dents graduating from this college 
seem to fall into two groups — 
those who excel in the field of 
teaching and those who excel in 
creating the basis for the apolo- 
getic attitude. He stated that while 
other colleges may perhaps turn 
out more articulate students, the 
Worcester State College students 
have a depth that these other stu- 


period which allowed the attending 
students to air some of their own 
opinions and receive some answers 
which they voiced. 


STATE DOMINATES 
DISCUSSION ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


“At this time, for tactical rea- 
sons, the Student Council can not 
disclose its specific plans regarding 
the demands of academic freedom 
made at the grievance meeting. 
However, we want to reassure the 
students that decisive actions have 
been taken.” This statement has 
been released by Hank Nicoletti, 
President of the Student Council. 

On Friday, Nov. 3, the Council 
attended the Mass. State College 
Student Government Association 
Conference at Westfield State. Fea- 
tured speaker was Mrs. Spangler 
of the Board of Trustees. A dis- 
cussion on academic freedom was 
held at which the Worcester State 
Council members dominated. The 
other colleges were appalled at the 
conditions at Worcester State. 

There are two major results of 
this meeting. First, the whole stu- 
dent government association is be- 
hind Worcester State and is watch- 
ing us. Secondly, in 30 days the 
Presidents of the Student Govern- 
ment Associations will hold a meet- 
ing at Worcester State with three 
Trustees who are on a committee 
for student problems. At this meet- 
ing grievances will be presented 
and this is a major reason for 
choosing Worcester as the site of 
the meeting. 


WSC ACORN 


CONCERTMASTER 
APPEARS ON CAMPUS 


By Abram Kaminsky, 
Music Department 


Thanks and congratulations to 
the teachers and students of Wor- 
cester State for their response to 
the last minute efforts to get an 
audience for Mr. Mischa Mischa- 
koff, concertmaster of the Detroit 
Symphony, when he visited us last 
Thursday, October 26, from 11:00 
a.m. to 12:00 noon. Contrary to 
what most people thought, Mr. 
Mischakoff did not come because 
I was one of his aspiring students 
when I was sixteen, but because 
he was scheduled to come to the 
school or college that sold the most 
tickets to the Worcester Music 
Festival. It happened that Wor- 
cester Junior College sold the most 
(although I feel certain that we 
did, and I hope that next year our 
students will remember to say that 
they are from Worcester State 
when they buy tickets so that we 
can have another visiting artist), 
and not expecting to win they 
scheduled field trips, ete., for that 
day and that hour. 

Mrs. Williams, well known in 
Worcester circles for her musi- 
cal and cultural activities, called 
other colleges in the area and 
none of them could have him come 
at that time. Frantically, she 
called me late Wednesday after- 
noon to see if Mr. Mischakoff 
could come and speak to my two 
morning classes. With the help of 
President Sullivan, who graciously 
consented to have Mr. Mischakoff, 
and even suggested the possibility 
of suspending classes to hear him, 
we were privileged to have him 
speak and play for us his seventy- 
five thousand dollar violin, a fa- 
mous Stradivarius. 


Whenever I am desperate for a 
captive audience, I usually hie 
forth to the various and sundry 
student lounges, cut through the 
dense smoke, stop all conversation, 
eating, drinking, and card playing, 
tell them who is entertaining, what 
they are missing, and for their 
self-respect and that of Worcester 
State to bring their bodies along 
to fill seats so that visiting digni- 
taries should feel that some, if not 
all of us, are interested. 

The response this time was won- 
derful. Thanks to Dean Dowden, 
we were able to move from my 
overcrowded room to the old audi- 
torium where Mr. Mischakoff came 
and enchanted us for an hour. The 
most remarkable thing was the re- 
sponse of our students, their atti- 
tude, interest and respect during 
his performance and the standing 
ovation they gave him at the end. 
He had planned to stay from twen- 
ty minutes to a-half hour, but I 
think he stayed longer because he 
enjoyed us as much as we enjoyed 
him. 

I didn’t expect the students to 
respond so wholeheartedly to this 
pint-sized, stocky, seventy-two- 
year-old violinist. Working himself 
up from the ghettos of Russia, Mr. 
Mischakoff has been concertmaster 
of the Chicago, Philadelphia, NBC 
Symphony (under Toscanini for 
fifteen years), and the Detroit 
Symphony, and he has appeared 
as soloist with many of the major 
symphonies in this country and 
abroad. That our students are cul- 
turally-minded and do appreciate 
these things was also shown by 
their response to that excellent 
performance of Romeo and Juliet. 

In closing, may I also say that 
more than ever before I have no- 
ticed the politeness and courtesy 
of our students. I see it in little 
things like holding the door for 
others to pass through, in waiting 
for others to pass, and in the re- 
spect and consideration for the 
personality in many other ways. 
It is in these daily little things of 
the heart, as Albert Schweitzer 
says, that we are living life, and 
that makes living together a won- 
derful experience. 


November 9, 1967 


Kaleidoscome 


By Susan Shea 


Foefoefoetontant 


I guess Herzog by Saul Bellow has been the most celebrated of his 
novels but he has also written some other controversial books we! 
worth reading. The Victim is one of these. Is deals with the Jewis} 
man and the Gentile persecution. This persecution is a mental one of 
the twentieth century, not a physical one as seen in World War II. 

Saul Bellow puts a quotation at the beginning of his book whic} 
relates to what takes place in the main body of the novel. It is a quo. 
tation taken from A Thousand and One Nights. It deals with a young 
rich merchant who has stopped under a tree to rest and eat. He finished 
with some dates and threw the seeds away. Almost immediately an ol 
beggar man appears before him, “brandishing his sword” and threat. 
ening the merchant’s life. “Stand, that I may slay thee, even as thoy 
slewest my son,”’ When the young merchant inquired as to how he had 
managed to do that, the reply was, “When thou atest dates and threw 
est away the stones, they struck my son full in the breast as he walked 
by, so that he died forthwith.” 

Asa Leventhal, happily married newspaper employee of sufficient 
means, suddenly finds his existence has become a menace to a man 
named Allbee. Allbee, some time ago, suggested to Leventhal, then out 
of a job, go and see his own Editor. The Editor proved to be an insult 
ing, ill-tempered man. The interview ended in catastrophe both f 
Leventhal, who didn’t get the job, and for Allbee, who lost his job f 
suggesting Leventhal in the first place. Things went down hill for All- 


bee from that moment onward. He never got another job, he began to 
drink heavily, his wife left him and he suffered similar misfortunes 
Allbee now appears before Leventhal “brandishing his sword” for hy 
feels his future has been destroyed by an act of Leventhal and that 
he must pay. How he pays is for you to discover in the tale of this 
“victim.” 

Besides this parallel there is a more universal one that Bellow 
deals with in this novel. Allbee becomes the speaker, the “I be-all th, 
Gentiles” who takes the place of God the Father in judgement. Lever 
thal speaks for the misunderstood falsely-accused Jew, who has bi 
forced to pay mentally and physically for this prejudiced judgement 
Rather, the right to accept or reject the religion (just as Leventha 
could accept or reject the job at the paper) and their final rejection 
(as Leventhal finally rejected), resulted in a clash of two very strong 
groups that brought about the death of a man who meant only go 
ness. The Jews threw away the seeds and the Allbees of generation: 
have not forgiven them as they continue to “brandish the sword.” 

The style is new, clear and crisp. Bellow uses it as an excellent 
device to create concern and tension as Leventhal goes from discom 
fort, to dislike, to repulsion, and almost frenzy in his efforts to val 
date to himself his essential innocence. 


By Diane Gallagher 


“Under the giant glass bell... everything had the transpar- 
ency, the fragility of stalactite created in silence and obscurity 
and breaking when the caves are opened and the breath of 
man enters.” 


Under A Glass Bell is a collection of short stories by Anais Nin; 
published by Alan Swallow. That no one else writes like Anais Nin is 
apparent after you have finished reading your first Nin sentence. He: 
writing is kaleidoscopic; she gives to each word a shimmering lumin- 
osity, her phrases are arranged in such a way that one is aware of a 
radiant field of color and diamond-like form which blind the eye, and 
during that very moment of sightlessless shift into a new pattern of 
dazzling alignment. Each story in Under a Glass Bell has this quality. 

This is not to say, however, that Anais Nin produces nothing mor 
than a dazzling display of words. She gives a great deal, for she is a 
many faceted writer whose ability to create beautiful prose does not 
disguise a literary vacuum. 

Anais Nin is not imprisoned beneath the glass bell as Jeanne is. 
Although she might at times feel she is, her very ability to see, recog- 
nize and portray Jeanne’s imprisonment convinces the reader that she 
is beyond the limiting enclosure of the bell and not within it. She has 
a much wider range. She can create a Jeanne who wanders forth on 
Christmas day with tinsel wound around her neck, carrying a glass 
bird on her little finger; a Jeanne who can say, “Jean does not under- 
stand why his wife weeps sometimes. We laugh at her. She is small 
and human. She weeps and we despise her for it. We never weep.” 

She can create a character like the mouse, dressed in mouse colors, 
“scurrying along as if she were threatened”... “every sound an alarm 
to her ear.” : 

Anais Nin’s characters cease to become mere literary figures; they 
breathe themselves right off of the page to stand before you with thei! 
questioning eyes. Once you have read about them they exist — in her 
book and in your mind. The very evanescent qualities she gives to each 
of them enable them to become alive and to slip into someone’s look of 
gesture. 

Anais Nin’s people are prisoners, They may be too reticent or to 
dominant, too introverted or too extroverted, too imprisoned or to° 
free. They all seek escape; some seek escape from their need to escape. 
For the mouse, the jailer is fear; for Jeanne, it is unreality which has 
taken the place of reality; for Jean (This Jean is in The All-Seeind: 
He is a different character from the Jean in Under a Glass Bell wh? 
is Jeanne’s brother.) it is his quest for infinite love. 

Recently, two volumes of her vast diary have been published. 10 
volume II she writes, “I feel closer to people who are suffering than t 
those who joke, mock, hate. Frivolous evenings always start very well. 
I enter the game with vivacity and elation, with curiosity and love of 
adventure. But gradually my pleasure and exhilaration wane. Irony: 
mockery, ridicule freeze my blood. As if I witnessed a scene of sadis™.” 

It is possible that the critics will begin to re-evaluate Anais Nin’? 
works in the light shed by the publication of her diary; identifyine 
the symbolism of mirrors and shadows; the reflections and refraction 
which run through all her works; comparing the characters within he! 
books to her personal acquaintances—many of her acquaintances bein! 
well-known writers, painters, actors, musicians, ete. 

In The All-Seeing, Jean says, “Don’t you describe my transpa™ 
ence... because you yourself are like a rainbow, an easily vanishing 
color. You only appear when the atmosphere is propitious.” Rainbows 
are not common enough to be ignored; read Anais Nin. 


nterpretations 


By Paul Buffone 


Ave there inconsistencies in our 
etnam policy? 

Our policy on being there has 
nged on several occasions. First 
were there to let the South 
etnamese determine their way of 
fe, Why then did we block the 
» elections as provided by the 
neva Accords? Can napalm, 
wning villages and pacification 
-oncentration) camps convert you 
» democracy? Can a way of life 
enforced on an entirely different 
ople? Now we are there because 
» must stop Chinese aggression. 
ey are really behind the war. 
‘here are the Chinese troops in 
fetnam? Why did Vietnam spend 
»nturies to break the bonds with 
ina? Why was’ Ho Chi Minh an 
lly to the United States in WW 
1’? Did the French inspire the 
merican revolution in 1776? Are 
| revolutionaries of Communist 
‘vin? What would the United 
States do if China was dropping 
bombs in Mexico, 10. milés from 
ry border?) 

This fever of the “Red Scare” 
tems back to Joe McCarthy. The 
Roman Empire thought there was 
Christian conspiracy to take over 
the world. The extreme right wing 
ays there is a fascist plot to take 
ver the government. The fascists 
ay there is a Negro-Jewish-Com- 
munist plot to take over the gov- 
ronment. This kind of talk is ri- 
jiculous and is getting out of pro- 
sortion. Don’t pass rash judgment 
believing that we must be in Viet- 
sam. Too many lives on both 
ides have already been lost. Our 
overnment could be wrong. Ger- 
many’s government has _ been 
rong. Japan has been wrong. 
The Soviet Union has been wrong. 
hina has been wrong. We also 
could be wrong. Our government is 
ood, but not infallible. 

Search for the facts. Truly 
earch for them. Read books and 
locuments (ICC reports) on Viet- 
am. Discuss it with members of 
sr own History Department. 
hink about this quote by “Green 
Beret” Sergeant Donald Duncan, 
vho served 10 years in the U.S. 
rmy and on combat duty in Viet- 
nam. Decorated for service many 
imes, Duncan writes, “It’s all 
ere to see once the Red film is 
emoved from the eyes. We aren’t 
e freedom fighters. We are the 
Russian tanks blasting the hopes 
of an Asian Hungary . . . This is 
rhy most of them have embraced 
e Viet Cong and shunned the al- 
ternative.” 


‘Street Club Worker’ 


The Worcester YMCA, under 
e direction of Mr. Les Brevard, 
ill sponsor a “Street Club Work- 
Program” running from the fall 
1967 through May of 1968. The 
yurpose of the program is “to pro- 
ide an opportunity for college 
tudents to put their skills and 
slassroom theories to work and to 
rovide a “listening ear” through 
concern for the feelings of the 
lolescent; relating to the adoles- 
nt as an individual with values, 
alues that are important to him, 
elping him to work out conflicts 
ind learn from this experience.” 
The program is purely volun- 
ary. For male college students 
ill be put in touch with natural 
1 or sub-cultures among 
escent members of commu- 
cated within the YMCA’s 
“target areas,” i.e., the Pied- 
area and the Columbus Park 
Workers will aim at helping 
ents to resolve the conflicts 
resent within this age group. 
k who participate in this 
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rticipating § 
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hould plan to give at| scheduled basis, 
week to this 
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By Frances Donahue 


sat a. 


As one who can lay claim to the 
dubious honor of being a member 
of the “older” generation, I feel a 
deep need to express my views on 
the continuing controversy within 
the college. Believe it or not, older 
students are idealists, too. We have 
felt the same desire to change, to 
create a better society. However, 
most of us have long ago decided 
it is easier, less disturbing, to keep 
our idealistic notions within’ the 
confines of our minds. 

I can understand the need for 
young adults to question, to doubt, 
even to rebel against authority in 
its many forms. I applaud the 
young man or woman who, unlike 
many of my generation, are seek- 
ing, actively and intelligently, the 
answers to their doubts and ques- 
tions. Who can deny the need for 
a better citizenry, a better society, 
a better world? And where does 
one begin except in one’s own en- 
vironment home, church, or 
school? 

Perhaps we are seeing a sort of 
secular protestantism — a witness- 
ing for, an affirmation, a positive 
action for change. We see it all 
about us, within religion, govern- 
ment, and society. And I say “Bra- 
vo!” It is neecssary. I doubt that 
any adult, student or administra- 
tion, would disagree. 

I agree, and I am sure most 
older students agree, that the de- 
sired revision in the academic. sys- 
tem here at WSC is vitally neces- 
sary. I also feel that these changes 
will come. Perhaps not as rapidly 
as some would wish, but here, 
again, I am showing my cautious 
age. The aim of a college for the 
training of teachers should be to 
produce thinking adults who will 
be active in reshaping the attitudes 
of society and the coming genera- 
tion. We should not feel that if we 
speak our minds we jeopardize our 
plans for a proud and honorable 
profession. 

However (yes, here comes the 
“But”), these protests must be 
done intelligently, not emotionally. 
As an older student, I must con- 


fess that the present dress codes|: - - 
(not really unfair), availability of|- - 


school facilities, and social pro- 
grams are not of great moment to 
me. The cut system at WSC could 
be made more flexible, but an un- 
limited system is unrealistic and 
foolish. The majority of students 
are being trained in a profession 
which requires our presence on 
each and every day. It is not a job 
which someone else can do should 
we decide to be elsewhere. At- 
tendance in our classes is a part 
of our professional training — a 
necessary part. 

For the most part, I think that 
these protests have been made in- 
telligently, with the exception of a 
few flamboyant and heart-rending 
explosions in print. Most of the 
students in the leadership are to be 
admired and respected for seeking 
to change and improve their col- 


lege. WSC is a fine school, and can]. - - 


be made even finer through the 
efforts of an intelligent student 
body, an active alumni, and an in- 
terested faculty and administra- 
tion. Bear in mind, however, that 
my generation is accustomed to 
authority, that we often agree 
with youth on principle but not on 
method. I sincerely hope that some 
of the changes which are sought 
will occur. I sincerely wish to see 
the adults of this college, young 
and old, change things together, 
rationally and unemotionally, with 
one goal in mind — the desire to 
make WSC the best college in the 
area. 


ment sessions at the YMCA. Meet- 
ings will be held on a regularly 
in accordance 
‘with the academic schedules of the 
Street Club Workers, and they wil 


“held in the evening beginning 
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The Many Faces of 
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By Louise Hagan and 
Beverly Kaufman 
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“Hanging Neon” by Stephen 
Antonakos, on loan from Fisch- 
bach Gallery, N.Y.C. 


A final look at 
“Light and Motion" 

Bazzaz! ss. 

“we're looking at the stephen an- 
tonakos piece an american 
sculptor who works in neon...i 
think the first thing that affects 
you when you look at this piece is 
the color... and then the form 
of the piece ... it’s primarily 
made up of three units . . . the 
first unit of light blue or baby 
blue, a medium yellow vertical 


Part II 

Since the aim of the study was to uncover possible sources of stu- 
dent dissatisfaction with an eye to correcting any causes for legitimate 
complaint, let us look a little closer at some of the responses made to 
the key question, “Briefly state your most frustrating experience in 
using the State College Library.” 

The most frequently expressed frustration revolved around the 
“lack of books.” It was mentioned in one form or another in seventy-six 
of the one hundred and twenty questionnaires returned. The general 
feeling among those who expressed dissatisfaction was that there were 
(in 1965) simply not enough volumes of all kinds in the library. At 
that time we had 45,000 volumes and an enrollment of 1,275 full-time 
students or 85 books per student. We now have 55,000 volumes and an 
enrollment of approximately 1800 students or about 31 books per stu- 
dent. This despite a greatly increased rate of book acquisition over 
that of previous years. The other facet of the problem is the fact that 
the present library is already five thousand volumes beyond its rated 
capacity. F 

It was also stated frequently that there are not enough duplicate 
copies of wanted books. The complaint can be summed up best, per- 
haps, by the respondent who said “not enough material to accommo- 
date all those who have the same assignment at the same time.” 

Duplicate copies of the same title have been a problem to the col- 
lege librarian for a long time. He must face the legitimate needs of a 
growing student body for multiple copies of those works most neces- 
sary for meeting course requirements, while at the same time realizing 
that the college needs a broad collection, and that every duplicate pur-- 
chased means a new title unbought. In addition, accreditation groups 
have been prone to criticize libraries possessing what they consider 
too many duplicates. 

For the past ten to twelve years the library has tried to limit pur- 
chases to no more than two copies of any title purchased with regular 
library funds. Extra copies of reserve books have been bought by the 
Student Library Committee and from time to time multiple copies of 
certain titles have been purchased for the library by the Program of 
Continuing Studies for their courses. ‘ 

In view of the strong feeling expressed by the students and by 
some instructors, the Faculty Library Committee will reconsider the 
“two copy” limit at its first meeting this Fall. 

The feeling that the library did not own enough books in certain 
subject areas was specified by some students, particularly those in the 
liberal arts. The English literature section drew the most fire. It was 
evident here that the recent introduction of the liberal arts curriculum 
is making itself felt in the library. The library is attempting to build 
this part of its collection more rapidly, putting a larger share of the 
book budget into the purchase of books in the Humanities, while main- 
taining a strong collection in Education, which is still the backbone of 
the college curriculum. 

The next largest group of complaints was directed at the general 
administration of the library evidenced particularly in the recurring 
complaint relating to lack of communication between library and class- 
room. It is felt by students that the fact that librarians do not seem 
to know what is going on in their classrooms impairs the efficient meet- 


stripe, the final unit made up of 
an orange, call it medium orange 
. . . but with neon tubing color is 
extremely strengthened or height- 
ened to a maximum degree much 
more than you can get with paint 
it’s hanging from the ceiling 
. the electrical units are in a 
box approximately 2% feet by 1% 
feet.” 

Bre777 ) 3 > 

“this would perhaps be the initial 
approach ... when you examine 
it more ... perhaps when you be- 
gin to see the piece in an environ- 
ment, you begin to notice the ef- 
fect it has on the environment... 
it actually recreates the environ- 
ment that it’s in... the color is 
hitting the wall, bouncing off the 
wall, bouncing off myself, recreat- 
me, recreating the two girls who 
are standing beside me. . . there- 
fore in many cases we’re no long- 
er what we are before we came 
into the art gallery . we're 
something else... 

BuzzzzzzZ... 

“you can’t divorce your eye from 
what it sees or what it doesn’t see 
if it happens, it happens... 
i think the most important thing 
is the light itself .. . that is hap- 
pening and happening on the en- 
vironment and recreating the en- 
vironment . . . it is impossible to 
determine what effect the optical 
natural phenomena will have on 
others . . . so come down to the art 
gallery and decide for yourself.” 
Bazezerz . <°. 

(This is an excerpt from a spon- 
taneous, tape-recorded description 
of the “Hanging Neon” exhibit as 
related by Leon Shulman, organ- 
izer of “Light and Motion.” The 
Bzzzz within the conversation rep- 
resents the voice of this exhibit.) 
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WORDS OF WISDOM 
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War is an invention of the human 
mind. The human mind can also 
justice. 

—Norman Cousins 
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ing of their needs which originate in the classroom. Too often, they say, 
books which they have been told are on reserve, are not. 

They state that the library has failed to instruct them adequately 
in how to use its facilities. They also complain of the lack of house- 
keeping in the Educational Resources Room; books are jumbled on the 
shelves and yolumes are missing from important series of textbooks 
which they must evaluate. 

The problem of instructing students in the use of the library is a 
perennial one in all colleges. We have tried to meet it here by such 
traditional methods as freshman orientation, lectures to English Com- 
position classes and to classes taking courses in other subjects. We did 
have library tours before enrollments grew too large to make these 
practical. We plan to use programmed instruction and a dial access 
retrieval system to provide individual instruction in library use in the 
near future. 

We also hope to engender greater co-operation between classroom 
and library, urging classroom instructors to include the teaching of 
appropriate library skills and the bibliography of their subject where 
this is not now being done and supplying them with lists of library 
holdings in their subject areas. 2 

The library has been fortunate in securing a new staff member, 
Mr. Charles Miller, to take charge of our circulation and reference 
services, releasing Mr. Bernard McGough to take charge of the Edu- 
cational Resources library. This will be an important step forward in 
providing better supervision of this collection. We have also installed 
a loud alarm bell on the back door of the room in an effort to discour- 
age illegal removal of books from the room. 

The periodicals collection drew the third largest number of com- 
plaints. Students were frustrated by missing issues of magazines which 
they needed for course papers, while others stated that the library sub- 
scribes to too few journals. 

Holding on to back issues of periodicals has always been a concern 
of the library. We have attempted to maintain complete files by requir- 
ing the signatures of users, and limiting their use to the premises. 
Where it has been possible, we have purchased reels of microfilm to 
replace volumes in which issues are missing from the original files. _ 
Due to the overcrowded conditions of the periodicals storage stacks, 
we have been forced to store little-used and older issues in places _ 
which make them practically inaccessible until the day when the new __ 
library: building is completed. inte, 

The physical facilities drew some complaints. Some respondents _ 
felt that the rooms are overcrowded and noisy, others that they are 
too cold near the windows in the winter or too hot generally in the 
summer to study in comfortably. Out of the one hundred and 
persons in the sample, only one complained that a staff member y 
impolite, and one that the library lacked sufficient listening facilitis 

So much of what the library plans to do is predicated upon - 
new library building that perhaps any further discussion of phy: 
facilities is academic, but if the new building meets our expe 
it should provide an ideal climate in which to study, electrically he 
and cooled as weather dictates and with no great expanse of g 
chill or broil the patron. It will also provide many more opportuni 
for listening, both for individuals and groups. bs i 

In regard to remarks about staff conduct, we will have more: 
‘about this in a subsequent article when we will discuss the ] 
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in New England. It covers dirt 


This is the general feeling 
among the older members of the 
team. Their enthusiasm is dis- 


~ Dennis Brophy. Strength will be} 
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HARRIERS BEAT 3 IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Cross Country team traveled 


November 4 to compete in the an- 
NESCAC Championships. 
The Gorham course is widely 
known as one of the most brutal 


roads, climbs mountain trails and 
crosses streams en route to the 
finish line. Our harriers met some 
of the Eastern states’ top runners 
and looked forward to the challenge 
which is presented by the course 
and the competition. The last few 
years have been rather lean ones 
in this meet for Worcester State 
College. However, now with the de- 
sired depth and spirit beginning to 
show, WSC should be able to hold 
its own with any team in the 
league. ... 

The Harriers beat three teams 


including Lowell State. Favored | 
Boston State was soundly trounced | 


by surprisingly powerful Rhode 
Island College for the number one 
place in New England. The Wor- 
cester State delegation generally 
had an off day, but the depth again 
salvaged it as Joe Ethier came up 
with a clutch performance. He was 
State’s second finisher behind Gary 
Ozias. Ozias had his best race of 
the season and led the way for 
wsc. 


Art Thayer and Kevin Maloney, 
both seniors, performed valiantly 
in what was their last race under 
Worcester State colors. Their loss 
will certainly be felt next season. 
Walt Sugalski barely edged out 
Onni Wirtanen for State’s fifth 
place. Wirtanen, running strongly, 
slipped off a small bridge while 
crossing a stream and sank to his 
knees in the mud. He is usually in 
the top five for WSC. While try- 
ing to get free of the mud he lost 


| 


from 10 to 15 places. Sugalski had 
leg trouble due to the cold, rainy 
weather and is to be commended 
for placing. 


The team as a whole asked to 
have the paper relay their thanks 
and best wishes to Kevin Maloney 
and co-captain Art Thayer, the 
two seniors who have been so in- 
valuable during the season. The 
Acorn would like to add their best 
wishes also. 


As Onni Wirtanen summed it 
up, “It’s been a long season, but 
a lot of improvement has been 
shown. Now to basketball and 
hockey.” 


The varsity members making the 
trip include Gary Ozias, Art Thay- 
er, Onni Wirtanen, Joe Ethier, 
Kevin Maloney, Walter Sugalski, 
Bernie Fitzpatrick, and Elias 
Spitz. 


WINNING SEASON FOR LANCERS PREDICTED 


By Paul Buffone | 


The Worcester State basketball 
team, under the coaching of Mr. 
Dyson, is beginning to take on a 
new perspective. Five of last 
year’s starters are back. Last 
year’s reserves are also making 
strong bids for starting positions. 


In view of the record of 9 and 9 
last year, Co-Captain Jim Fer- 
della said, “I think we have a good 
chance of ending up in the top 
three this year. Then we'll get a 
chance for the tournament.” 


played in their practice sessions. 
The team can look for great board 
strength in Arnold Hamm and) 


added to this duo by newcomer} 
Danny Moran, who has shown 


great potential in practice. Back- 
court is strong in the likes of Jim 
Ferdella and “Smokey” Moresi, 
with help from Bunker, Dunham, 
Winski and Farley, all of whom 
have shown fantastic improvement 
since last year. 


More board strength will be 
added by Canada and Wise, with 
whom Coach Dyson is working 
very closely. Al Martin and Don 
Jenson are making great strides 
for forward positions. The team 
has shown unbelievable improve- 
ment and it will be difficult for 
Coach Dyson to make decisions on 
starting lineups. 


Coach Dyson has a great deal of 
pride in the team this year. He 
spends a large amount of time 
working with them on plays and 
pointing out mistakes. He is deep- 
ly devoted to the team and de- 
serves a lot of credit for his ef- 


¥ All-College Skating Party 


: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20 — 8:00 P.M. 


WORCESTER ARENA 


Everyone is invited 


20% 


_ TYPEWRITERS 
DESKS 
ADDING MACHINES 


918 Main St., Worcester 


DISCOUNT 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


; Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 
Tel. 753-4378 


Free Admission 


Co-Ed Bowling 
EVERY FRIDAY — 10:30-1:30 


2 STRINGS FREE 


COLONIAL BOWL, MILL STREET 


PENS 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


(Near Clark University) 


Granby, 


be long before they’ll break into 
—| the national scene, I hope! 


forts. He is looking forward to a 
promising season with the team. 
One thing will be necessary and 


that is students’ attendance at 
games. Last year’s turnout was 


poor. Let’s try and get to the 
games so the team will have a 
greater feeling of confidence. 


Baa OOK ICO 
THE ROCK SCENE 
By Steve Belcher 
BOGS COC OC 


On Friday night, October 27, a 
unique experience was waiting for 
me as I ventured into one of Wor- 
cester’s discotheques. Upon my en- 
tering “Bogey’s,” Worcester’s best 
discotheque, I was besieged by an 
almost overpowering fragrance of 
incense, the last thing one would 
expect at Bogey’s. This shock was 
only part of the total experience 
which was to be mine due to the 
rock group which was playing. The 
Five and Dime Store, a local group 
mainly from Clark, was the reason 
for and the cause itself of an en- 
joyable musical happening. The 
child of the Doors and the heir of 
the Vanilla Fudge, the Five and 
Dime Store may prove to be Wor- 
cester’s contribution to the world 
of the rocks. The Five and Dime 
Store consists of: Dave Knopf, 
lead guitar (N.Y.C.) ; Danny Gold- 
en, drums (Hartford, Conn.); Al 
vocal, harp (N.Y.C.); 
John Webster, bass guitar (Wor- 
cester); Larry Breitborde, organ 
(Worcester). 


One of the strongest points be- 
hind this group’s great sound is 
the organist, Larry Breitborde. 
Well versed in instrumental talent 
(drum, bass, etc.), Larry weaves 
the music together into an intri- 
cate tapestry of sound. The entire 
musical skills of the Five and 
Dime Store are of superb quality, 
the likes of which no other Wor- 
cester group has been fortunate 
enough to possess. Let us not for- 
get to mention the fine lead guitar, 
bass guitar and drums, without 
which the Five and Dime would 
not be what it is. 


The harp of Al Granby is of a 
quality comparable to Paul But- 
terfield but his vocals seem to lack 
the extra something that is basic 
to the sound of the Five and Dime, 
though still enjoyable. 


So, Worcester, be prepared; go. 


out and see the Five and Dime 
Store next chance you get. It won’t 


"ACORN' INCLUDED IN 
JOURNALISM WORKSHOP 


Members of the Acorn staff at- 
tended an inter-college journalism 
conference held at Salem State 
College on Saturday, October 28. 
The conference consisted of a num- 
ber of hour-long workshops on the 
various aspects of newspaper work. 
The keynote speaker was Arnold 
Zenker, news broadcaster for WBZ 
television and former Manager of 
Program Administration for CBS 
Television. Admitting that he was 
“proselytizing,” Mr. Zenker urged 
students to think of careers in tel- 
evision journalism. He explained 
that this media was constantly ex- 
panding its news coverage. Mr. 
Zenker added that broadcasting 
positions were often insecure, but 
always exciting. 

The Workshops covered. news 
writing, advertising, photography, 
sports writing, make-up, review 
writing, editorials, printing prob- 
lems, copy problems and feature 
writing. Review writing was a par- 
ticularly interesting area and was 
valuable to the amateur college re- 
viewer. This workshop was held by 
Jane Steidman, editor of “Boston 
After Dark,” an entertainment pa- 
per. Miss Steidman felt that the 
worst fault of the college critic 
was too much emphasis on plot in 
writing a review. She recommend- 
ed that students concentrate on a 
personalized response. “The cre 
ative art of the critic is to respond 
sensitively to the work of art,” she 
said. 

Jack Sweeney, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Boston Her- 
ald Traveler, was outspoken in his 
comments on college editorial writ- 
ing. He felt an_ editorial page 
“should stick its neck out.” “Un- 
less there are some people who 
want to boil you in oil you are not 
hitting issues” he said. 

As the final event of the confer- 
ence, college representatives met 
together to discuss common prob- 
lems in college newspaper publica- 
tion. Frances Friedman spoke for 
the Acorn in stating college policy 
concerning the newspaper and fi- 
nancial problems involved with col- 
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November 9, 194 


VIETNAM POLICy 
IS QUESTIONED 


Reprinted with permission fr, 
the Akron Beacon Journal, this 
a letter written by a GI from Vip 
nam. His father wrote to the nei, 
paper with the letter. Here o 
portions of the letter. 


To the Editor: . 

My son enlisted in the arn 
asked to be sent to Vietnam a» 
backed the government’s  strop, 
policy toward the war in Vietna» 
— at least he did when he left ¢}; 
country last November. 


Dear Mom and Dad: 

Today we went on a mission ay 
I’m not very proud of myself, » 
friends, or my country. We bury 
every hut in sight! My unit burn: 
and plundered their meager ; 
sessions ... 

The huts here are thatched paly 
leaves. Each one has a dried my 
bunker inside. These bunke: 
to protect the families. Kind ¢ 
like air raid shelters. 

My unit commanders, how 
chose to think that these bu 
are offensive. So every hut w: 
that has a bunker, we are ord 
to burn to the ground! 

It is then that we burn { 
huts and take all men old enoug! 
to carry weapons and the “cho; 
pers” come and get them ( 
take them to a collection poi: 
few miles away for inter 
tion) «.. 

So, everyone is erying, be; 
and praying that we don’t sep: 
them and take their husband 
fathers, sons and grandfat 
The women wail and moan. The 
they watch in terror as we | 
their homes, personal posses 
and food. Yes, we burn all rice ar 
shoot all livestock. After he t! 
it (refers to hand grenade), : 
was running for cover during ‘ 
four-second delay, we all hear 4 
baby crying from inside the 
ter! After the explosion we four 
the mother, two children (ages 
and 12, boy and girl) and an a) 
most newborn baby... . 

IT WAS HORRIBLE!!! 

The children’s fragile 
were torn apart, literally mut 
lated. We looked at each other an 
burned the hut. The old man ws 
just whimpering in disbelief ou! 
side the burning hut. We walk! 
away and left him... 

Your Son 


The rest of my son’s letter goe 
on to describe what the routines © 
life in Vietnam are like... 

... I think that the America 
people should understand 
they mean when they advocate 
continuation and even an escal® 
tion of our war effort in Vietnar 

... The American people shou! 
understand what a war such 
this does to our young men who! 
we send overseas to carry out 00" 
government’s foreign policy. 

A GI’s Dad 
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ouncil Approves Cut Bill 


STUDENT BODY VOICES MANDATE FOR REVISION 


On Friday, November 2, a referendum was held in front 
the cafeteria. The purpose of this referendum was to find 
yt what the general concensus of the students is toward the 
esent attendance system. The student could either vote in 
vor of the present attendance system or for a more liberal 


endance system. They could also add any comments they | ” 


ight have-had. Of the 844 students that voted, 833 were in 
vor of a more liberal attendance system while 11 were in 
vor of the present system. 


The Student Council on November 7 approved the following bill 
hich revises the attendance system at WSC. The bill was submitted 
the committee to investigate the attendance system. This will be 
esented to the President for his approval. 


. FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTER FRESHMEN 
These freshmen will remain under the present system which allows 
10% absences for non-illnesses and 20% absences due to illness. 


. FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTER SOPHOMORES 
Sophomores with an average of 2.0 or above from the previous 
semester and the required amount of semester hours be allowed 
unlimited and unexcused absences. 


. JUNIORS AND SENIORS . 
Juniors and seniors with an average of 2.0 or above from the pre- 
vious semester and the required amount of semester hours be al- 
lowed unlimited and unexcused absences. 


The present 10%-20% system remain for physical education ac- 
tivities, science laboratory periods, first-aid courses, handwriting 
courses and speech courses. 


The individual departments and/or instructors would be allowed 
to determine their own absentee requirements for those not quali- 
fying in the above mentioned sections and it would not be less 
than the present 10% unexcused absences. 


The attendance policies would be announced by the departments 
or individual instructors at the beginning of each semester and 
would not be altered until the end of that particular semester. 


R. MASTERSON BOOSTS| SNEA WANTS YOU 


BLEND OF SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


On November 8, Mr. Masterson 
the Science Department was the 
eaker for the guest lecturer se- 
*s being presented by the Antik 
tholars. Mr. Masterson, who holds 
rrees in Philosophy and Science, 
tressed the group on “Philoso- 
y in Contemporary Times.” He 
oke of the need, which is now 
realized, to blend the fields 
Science and Philosophy. In our 
nes, he said, we are all philoso- 
rs, probing and questioning. 
udents, he believes, should be 
mmitted to thinking; and there 
ould be less “how to” and more 
hy” knowledge taught in order 
gain more depth and under- 
tr. Masterson traced the his- 
y of Philosophy back to the 
y Greeks and up to present 
Nes. He stated that Existential- 
would probably never take a 
*ng hold in America because it 
philosophy that has risen out 
Suffering and Americans have 
suffered enough. 
‘le noted that the modern scene 
‘ked with a search for iden- 
There is a trend backed by 
hippies toward rejection of our 
forming economic society and 
le they have the right idea in 
T Search for personal meaning, 
nat their methods and 
drugs invalidate their re- 
because it is the same old 
, “better things for bet- 
rough Chemistry.” Mr. 
feels man should con- 
proving the commu- 
men that is so 


of unrest 
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TO ‘GET INVOLVED’ 


Student NEA has finally launched 
a volunteer program for all WSC 
students interested in some actual 
teaching experience before their 
practice teaching is upon them. 
Any student wishing to act as a 
tutor, teacher aide, recreational 
leader, or crafts leader, can have 
the opportunity to do so. Simply 
take a look at the display titled 
“GET INVOLVED” on the first 
floor of the administration build- 
ing; then, contact one of the listed 
agencies and volunteer your time 
at your own convenience. 

Other SNEA activities for the 
future are as follows: a Thanks- 
giving Cake Sale on Tuesday, Nov. 
21st from 10:30 to 1:20 in front 
of the cafeteria; the evening of 
November 21st at 7:30 p.m. in the 
faculty lounge of the science build- 
ing. Ada Bouterse, Headmistress of 
the Children’s House Montessori 
School in Hingham, Mass., will 
speak to all interested faculty and 
students on the Montessori Method. 

Activities for the month of De- 
cember will include the state 
conference to be held at Eastern 
Nazarene College on Saturday, De- 
cember 2nd. All Massachusetts 
SNEA members are welcome. An 
audio-visual aid workshop meeting 
for our chapter members will be 
held the week before Christmas 
vacation for those members inter- 
ested in learning how to use a few 
audio-visual aids. 

Please watch the SNEA bulletin 
board for all information and join 
us in making this an active year 
with enthusiastic members. 
Thank you! 
‘Linda 


(| not run your column 


The Marine Recruiter answering 
questions of an interested stu- 
dent during the demonstration. 


Students Leaflet 
Marine Recruiter 


Last Friday about 25 students 
leafleted, in the presence of Ma- 
rine recruiters, statements by mili- 
tary men condemning the war in 
Vietnam. The students did not ob- 
struct anyone from going to the 
table. Most students took the leaf- 
lets and read them with interest. 
Some of the demonstrators also 
talked about the war with the re- 
cruiters. There seemed to be no 
hard feelings on either side. The 
students wanted to emphasize that 
they are not against American sol- 
diers, but against sending them to 
Vietnam, the war they consider 
unnecessary. “We are not against 
the soldiers, only the policy that 
they are carrying out,” said an 
Air Force veteran who was among 
the demonstrators. 


Poems, Short Stories 
Sought By Elthir Five 


For the past few weeks the Lit- 
erary Club has been discussing Al- 
bee’s Zoo Story and the American 
Dream. The discussion has been 
profitable and interesting to all. 
Discussion will soon begin on Ten- 
nessee Williams’ Streetcar Named 
Desire. Anyone interested is invit- 
ed to attend. Meetings are in Room 
103 on Thursdays at 3:45 p.m. 


The Elthir Five Committee is 
asking for student contributions of 
poetry and short stories for its 
first publication. If you are inter- 
ested, please submit your manu- 
scripts to Dr. Edmunds, Recepta- 
cles will also be located in the li- 
brary. Hurry! The deadline is No- 
vember 27, 1967. All contributions 
will be appreciated. 


Will the freshman who submit- 
ted a column on freshman news 
please return, to the Acorn office 
and speak to the Editor. We can- 
unless we 
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November 16, 1967 


FARLEY PROPOSES FREE SPEECH, 
MORE LIBERAL DRESS CODE 


The meeting of Tuesday, Nov. 7, 
opened at 7:00 p.m. President Nic- 
oletti told about the convention at 
Westfield State. As a result, three 
members of a Committee for Aca- 
demic Freedom will come to WSC 
in approximately thirty days. 

Jack Farley presented two bills 
concerning, 1) the right of free 
speech and, 2) a more liberal dress 
code. He emphasized our rights un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States. Under free speech he said 
rights cannot be taken away that 
have already been given in the 
Constitution, controversial speak- 
ers should be allowed, and a stu- 
dent can join any organization on 
or off campus as long as it is not 
secret. Under the dress code neat 
and clean beards, long hair and 
attire are acceptable except during 
practice teaching. 

Donald Bullens reported for the 
committee on cuts. His idea was: 

1st semester Freshmen — 

present system 

znd semester Freshmen — 

2.3 up and required hours 
1st semester Sophomore — 
2.3 up and required hours 
2nd semester Sophomore — 


2.3 up and required hours 

Juniors and Seniors — 

2.0 up and required hours 

These marks are for the previ- 
ous semester and classes which are 
not full credit courses such as 
Speech, Labs, Hygiene, Gym, and 
Handwriting are under the present 
system. Since this would be hard 
to check on, a simpler system was 
presented. The Freshmen would be 
under the present system while the 
other classes, if they have a 2.0 
average and the required hours, 
will be allowed unlimited cuts. 
Chris White motioned that we ac- 
cept this proposal as it stands with 
the revision of a 2.0 from Septem- 
ber, first semester Sophomore year, 
to June, Senior year, for unlimited 
cuts. Jimmy Sheehan seconded it. 

In favor, 11; Abstained 1. 

Jack Farley motioned that we 
accept the Winter Carnival Sched- 
ule as it stands. Marie Weather- 
head seconded it. Unanimous. Ma- 
rie withdrew her motion concern- 
ing the selection of a queen. 

Bob Decoteau suggested that a 
representative from ACLU speak 
at the student grievances meeting. 
Unanimous. 

The meeting ended at 8:55 p.m. 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 


Representatives from Student Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation will attend the New England Kindergarten Confer- 


NOVEMBER 17 — 


ence at the Statler-Hilton in Boston. 
Modern History Society — 10:30 a.m., Amphitheater 
NOVEMBER 20 — 
Skating at Arena, WAA 
SNEA Meeting — 7:30 p.m., “Montessori Schools,” 
Science Faculty Lounge 
NOVEMBER 21 — 
SNEA Cake Sale 
NOVEMBER 22 — 
Freshman-Sophomore Football game — 2:00 p.m. 
Mixer — Featuring “Wednesday Review,” 8-12 p.m. 
Junior Hay Ride — 8:00 p.m., Pine Acres, Oakham 
AT CLARK 
NOVEMBER 17-18 — 
“Epitaph for George Dillon,” by John Osborne (Admission 
Charge) — Atwood Hall — Clark University Players So- 
ciety, 8:15 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 30 — 
Lecture — Senator George S. McGovern of South Dakota will 
discuss “Contemporary U.S. Foreign Policy.” Atwood Hall, 


8:00 p.m. 
AT HOLY CROSS 
NOVEMBER 15-19 — 


“Marat/Sade” — Fenwick Theater 


AT THE ART MUSEUM 
CONTINUING — 
“Contemporary Japanese Woodblock Prints” Exhibit 
“Light and Motion” Exhibit 
NOVEMBER 19 — 
Lecture — “Light and Motion” by Willoughby Sharp, 
3:00 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 26 — 
Lecture, Demonstration — Contemporary Musical Forms 
by Luciano Berio, 3:00 p.m. 
NOVEMBER 28 — 
Gallery Talk on “Light and Motion” by Leon Shulman, 


8:00 p.m. 
IN THE AREA 
NOV. 20-DEC. 31 — 
Printmaker. Irving Amen — Casdin Gallery, 93 Elm St., 
Worcester 
NOVEMBER 27 — 
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WSC ACOR 


a A QUIET PROTEST 


A quiet, rational protest was held on Wed- 
nesday, November 8, 1967. While the Marine 


recruiters were stationed in 


freedom of speech. 


cafeteria, a number of students distributed 
anti-war literature. There were no verbal 
protests. There was no disorder or violence. 
The students merely exercised the same 
rights the Marines were exercising, that of 


This action is significant in many ways. 
First, it shows that protests can be made 
without violence and physical displays. A 
protest such as this is far more effective 
than any other. Secondly, it is gratifying to 
see that students here at last have the right 


front of the 


to distribute literature on campus. Regard- 
less of the subject and your feelings toward 
it, the right to speak out should not be de- 
nied. Thirdly, it is significant in that for the 
first time a controversial political issue has 
been brought into the open on campus. 

A major step toward academic freedom 
has been taken here. This right should not 


be abused but cultivated. Any student should 
now be able to distribute literature on cam- 


pus without fear of reprisal, regardless of 
its content. We assume of course that the 
subject shall be in good taste. And if students 
conduct themselves as well as the first group, 
there should be no further problems encoun- 
tered in this activity. 


A PATRIOTIC TRAVESTY 


You’ve no doubt heard the record “A Let- 
ter to my Teenage Son” spoken by Victor 
Lundberg. With strains of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” in the background, this 
supposedly-concerned father tries to answer 
some of the questions besetting his son, while 

, commenting at the same time on the youth 
of today. Reeking of fanatic chauvinism and 
generalities, the record makes a travesty of 
a beautiful song and brings degradation to 


fatherhood. 


Is this father for real? He wants logical 
reasons from his son on why he wears long 
hair. Expecting him to do so in order to emu- 

late Lincoln and Washington is ridiculous. 
Saying that “all past wars have been dirty, 


a unfair, immoral, unjust and second-guess,” 
we would like to ask where he classifies the 
« American Revolution? In saying that “no 


The final statement in which he says that 
“Sf you burn your draft card, you might as 
well burn your birth certificate, for you will 
no longer be my son” reveals a lack of com-| jeaders, The present situation will 
prehension of what is happening in our coun-| remain if we do not act today. 
try. This father says he loves his country so 
much and owes it so much that he would 
choose it over his son. Doesn’t he realize that 
his son could be protesting out of love for his 
country? He might want to see an end to a 


war in which thousands of Americans have 


matter what you do, your mother will still 


her as. 


To the Editor: 
Being a student at WSC, I am 
ae of the new trends that are 
ing to take hold in our college. 
fost of these changes are for the 
better and to this point I believe 
the quote by Voltaire, “I may 
agree with what you say, but 
(Il defend to the death your right 
say it,” should be hung in the 
1 tive offices of WSC. 

College administrators here have 
b long denied their students the 
alienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. These 
Fo on rights can not be taken 


love you, for she is a woman,” it appears that 
the author greatly underestimates the Amer- 
ican woman. She is not the emotional and 
unknowledgeable creature this song portrays 


| and rights as a responsible citizen 

of the college, of his country, and 

en | ti ved, then and only) == ‘Dep 
. +f B OT} 


already died. May we remind the author also 
that despite their political differences, when 
Lot was in need, Abraham came to his aid, 
because that was where his foremost respon- 
sibility lay. Before this father tries to solve 
the problems of the world, he should attend 
to the problems in his own home. There is 
obviously a communications gap between 
him and his son. 


A record such as this could be effective, if 
tastefully done. This one, however, is maud- 
lin and illogical. It is unfortunate that its 
popularity is the result of Americans trying 


to buy proof of their patriotism. 


LETTERS 


tration, and our own students as 
just another high school. As long 
as the college is thought of in this 
light we will never progress. The 
administration must remember 
that it has a duty to protect, not 
limit, our personal freedoms and 
rights. The faculty must realize 
that it has a duty to allow free 
and open discussion wherever pos- 
sible and not, as the old saying 
goes, shove down our throats old 
ideas, old concepts and old prac- 
tices because this is what was done 
to them. A new outlook must ar- 
rive on the scene. 


And finally, the students must 
realize that with every right and 
privilege comes a corresponding 
duty. The student must act like a 
young man or woman, he must not 
abuse the privileges when they are 
granted to him (and they will be), 
and he must be able to prove that 
he can cope with the new powers 


d o 


have arr 


have risen to the point of respon- 
sible and adult action that should 
have been reached years ago. Re- 
member: Blessed are the peaceful 
rulers, for they shall rule peace- 
fully. 

John Oelfke, ’68 


To the Editor: 


I would like to express my ap- 
preciation for a new, inspired 
Acorn. The transformation of the 
Acorn from a rather empty sheet 
into an important vehicle of pro- 
test and discussion is a welcome 
event. It may help in the develop- 
ment of an exciting academic en- 
vironment where significant issues 
receive rigorous and critical ex- 
amination. It is a nice feeling to 
be able to regard the student body 
of Worcester State with new re- 
spect. ‘ 
/ Bernard Goldsmith, 


bof ‘wet 


To the Editor: 


In a recent editorial in the 
Acorn entitled “Now Where Are 
We Going?” a very serious ques- 
tion was asked. Will this move- 
ment continue or will it die before 
its goal has been reached? I be- 
lieve that this movement for the 
rights of students will continue 
only if we have leaders. 


Organization will be the back- 
bone of our success. To be organ- 
ized is to consolidate our forces. 
When we have consolidated our 
forces, we must have capable lead- 
ers to make known our proposals 
and to carry out these proposals 
so that they do not “die” before 
they have been successfully at- 
tained. The present school policies 
which are the causes of this move- 
ment will be impregnable without 
this organization and without these 
competent leaders. 


Now I suppose the question will 
be asked, “Where do we find these 
leaders?” They are to be found 
within our masses. Our leaders 
must share our beliefs, must be 
ready to fight for our beliefs, must 
be orderly, must know what is 
right for us and what is wrong 
for us, must be prepared to take 
defeat as well as victory, and must 
be ready to change defeat into vic- 
tory. Our leaders must be us, not 
each one of us, but an individual 
who will see that the goals that we 
are seeking are reached. 


Today is the time to find these 
leaders; today is the time to have 
these people bring our grievances 
to the proper authorities. So get 
up from that seat in the lounge, 
library, or cafeteria and find these 


Thank you, 
Marie Weatherhead ’70 


THERE ARE SOME 
GOOD THINGS 


By Robert Moyer 


For several weeks now, there 
have been many articles in the 
Acorn advocating students’ rights, 
liberalization in various areas and 
an overall criticism of the estab- 
lishment. Many students have 
voiced oral and written support as 
shown in letters to the editor. 
There are also many faculty mem- 
bers agreeing (and some of course 
disagreeing) with the points at 
hand, and I am sure that the ad- 
ministration has its own opinions 
as well. 


But what does the general col- 
lege population know of the fac- 
ulty-administration criticisms or 
approvals of the students’ advo- 
cacy of reform? Everyone would 
welcome their views on this sub- 
ject (pros and cons), and I am 
sure they would like to have their 
thoughts known to all. The Acorn 
serves Worcester State as a whole, 
and everyone, especially the facul- 
ty and administration in this case, 
should exercise their right to a 
free press, as so many of the stu- 
dents have been doing. 


Despite some of the virulence 
and/or validity of recent articles 
and letters, one cannot and must 
not overlook the better things at 
WSC. The very fact of these arti- 
cles being printed without reprisals 
is in itself a freedom, a student 
right if you will, in a free society. 
The various departments, the fac- 
ulty, and above all the administra- 
tion should be congratulated for 
their efforts in developing the col- 
lege to its present size. 


BA degrees are now offered in 
nine departments, with a wider 


range of courses, and excellent| 
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He's Bappening! 
By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


If you’re a student at WSC g 
your hair isn’t clipped short , 
pasted back from your forelhy 
then you’ve probably been rep, 
manded by the President. Ma 
students with longer than avers 
hair have been subjected to y 
proximately twenty seconds of pe 
sonal ridicule. (He has even sy 
gested that certain young |adj 
get their hair cut.) We fail to y 
derstand any reason for such 
marks, 


Those students with longer thy 
average hair have heard the sa 
remarks so often that any chang 
encounter with the President n 
promises at best a tedious twey 
seconds. We’ve all been told hy 
unprofessional long hair is, hy 
some people fail to realize thy 
State is no longer a “teache 
college.” A goodly portion of o 
student body is now made up ¢ 
Liberal Arts students. We ful 
realize the responsibility for p) 
tice teachers to get their hair ey 
regularly, but why bother the ot 
er students? 


The criticisms have been gettin 
more and more absurd. The late 
is nearly unbelievable — boys wi 
long hair may not be permitted 
use the men’s room! (We hog 
this was said in jest.) Perhay 
there is a belief that long hair 
a sign of femininity. (Not that 
like to rely on analogies, but, ho 
gay was Albert Einstein?) Up ul 
til the twentieth century long ha 
dominated the scene of most cu 
tures throughout the world. Ti 
scalped look came into being du 
ing the first world war as a pr 
ventive measure against certal 
scalp diseases which ran rampas 
in close-quartered barracks. Th 
quaint custom has continued 
flourish through a half-century ¢ 
conformity and global wars and 
now prevalent in our society. 


In its list of campus regulatior 
the 1967-68 WSC Student Hani 
book states absolutely nothing co’ 
cerning hair length, beards, ¢ 
moustaches. Thus one can seriou! 
ly question if students can be | 
timidated in regards to this p 
ticular issue. 


In conclusion we would brief! 
like to summarize our attitu! 
concerning hair length, beards al 
moustaches. First, we don’t ad 
cate that all students go witho! 
haircuts simply because famo! 
men in the past wore long hai 
Secondly, we believe that if a st 
dent desires to wear his hair lom 
er than the average length, gr 
a beard or moustache, and as 10! 
as this student is CLEAN, 
should be the individual’s preros 
tive. And finally we politely 
quest that the administration 
frain from harping on _ studet! 
because of their hair length. 


library and the increase of stude 
enrollment are events not to 
overlooked. 


It must be remembered 
these things happened over only 
few short years, something * 
might take a private college " 
years or more to do. Now, W 
an ever increasing area of stv” 
and upcoming cultural-educatio™ 
events, Worcester State is tr 
becoming of age. It is up to all 
volved, especially the students, 
maintain this, and even more " 
portant, to continue a relent! 
effort towards improvement, n& 
being content with mediocrity. 


The Acorn needs people to 9¢' 
If you are interested 
a thi he 
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conse A: 


. “The Bird” by Dr. Thomas | L. Roberts 
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The Many Faces of sort 


By Louise Hagan and Beverly Kaufman 
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Have you wondered whose paint- 
ngs were hanging in the library? 
ve you even noticed those paint- 
ngs? The artist of these four 
orks is Dr. Thomas L. Roberts, 
jologist at Worcester State Col- 
re. 


In 1959 Dr. Roberts made this 
atement, “A biologist would also 
a good artist,” to an appre 
ensive and unconvinced friend. 
‘Prove it,’ said the friend. Al- 
hough he had no former art train- 
ne, or for that matter, had never 
ainted before, Dr. Roberts gath- 
red oil paints and a brush and set 
t to prove his point. The result? 
e painting of An African Man 
i His Wife, which is presently 
anging above the circulation desk 
n the library. 


Dr. Roberts’ favorite artists, Pi- 
asso, Gainsborough, and Michael- 
ingelo, differ in style, yet they all 

Dr. Roberts’ conception of an 
rtist. “An artist is an individual 
ho has found himself and who 
as the ability to express himself. 

is expression is a release which 
hows the artist’s individuality and 
iqueness.” 


While Dr. Roberts leans toward 


the Classical school of painting, he 
feels that Pop Art has “merit of 
sorts,” but it is too soon to deter- 
mine its exact value. He feels that 
all art is sensation and depends 
mainly on what the individual 
gives to it. Art also has a basic 
rhythm to it. Only when an indi- 
vidual establishes rapport with a 
piece of art, can the art be mean- 
ingful to him. 


Of the painting The Bird, Dr. 
Roberts conceded his original aim 
was to paint an abstract resem- 
bling a woman. However, there 
was a shift in his thoughts at a 
particular time, and the result was 
a “bird being shot at.” The style, 
texture, and color of the painting 
are rough, and a few of his friends 
on first impression have referred 
to this painting as “the wrath of 
Almighty God.” 


In the library, along with The 
Bird and An African Man and His 


Wife, are The White Woman and 
Livingstone, So next time you are 
in the library, pouring over your 
books, look up for a moment and 
observe and appreciate the paint- 
ings of Dr. Roberts, biologist and 
artist. 


IMPRESSIONS 


By Barbara M. Borzumato 


The audience perceives their presence. With Mary in the middle, 


er to her left and Paul to her 
ge. Holding hands they skip to t 


right, the trio emerges from back- 
he center stage. Freedom is at their 


, liberty is at their heels. They possess a charm that radiates 
mth and draws confidence. When they sing it is with fervor and 


motion. They are forceful and ene 


rgetic. They are not fraudulent, but 


ere. To watch and listen attentively is to be encompassed in their 


hamber of camaraderie. 


With feet tapping, bodies in motion, they move with their music. 


ey activate the audience. They 


sing the words as to one another, 


th harmony and admiration, but above their music hover the words 
you come too” for “we” are the most important of all things. 
Paul speaks with lightness and humor in his voice. Peter mellows 
atmosphere with an even, soothing tone of voice. Mary is captivat- 


® as she shifts positions with th 


e agility of some long-legged feath- 


ed creature, always poised for flight at a given instant, when the 
pirit moves her. Her head pecking back and forth reminds one of a 
‘eon on a hurried stroll. With knees slightly bent she suddenly 
traightens and is on her toes, elevating with her the conquered audi- 

Their volume, rhythm and intensity varies at all the right times. 
‘hen they pull back from the mikes the sound is subdued to the level 


quiet desired. 
Their themes are love, peace 
They sing of love unshared 


and unity, in all shapes, forms and 
or forfeited, words misunderstood, 


loneliness of people disassociated from others, false love, and selfish 
And they chant the beauty of love, children’s dreams and youths’ 


st hopes and plain fun music. T 


hey sing also of travel. Who knows 


than, they the sorrow and happiness of travel. 


The spotlight dims and they depart from the stage. In truth they 
dno need of such artificial illumination. 


AVOID FURTHER DI 


NOTICE 


FFICULTY, the "Acorn" 


ting a policy of carrying a news event just two (2) 
4 ne the event. To facilitate matters, we are 


Re cu eh a ia ey ks Se ; 
WSC ACORN 
Interpretations 


By Paul Buffone 


Congratulations on your victory, 
Louise Day Hicks, You secured 
approximately 47% of the votes in 
the Bostonian mayor’s race—which 
proves there are still a lot of peo- 
ple who hate to see Negroes start- 
ing to gain power. Your campaign 
speeches were brilliant. You cov- 
ered all the issues and brought out 
the real facts. “You know where I 
stand.” Fantastic. Brilliant. If we 
don’t put Negro and white children 
together at a young age so they 


can grow up in school together and]- - - 


see that they are no different from 
one another, so they can enjoy 
common bonds of life together, 
then they will grow up in the same 
atmosphere that other generations 
had, the atmosphere of prejudice 
because of color. One promising 
sign is that one Negro, a Mr. At- 
kins, was elected to the city coun- 
cil in Boston. Maybe he can help 
iron out the other side of the prob- 
lem. 


In Worcester, George “the Pa- 
triot” Wells secured the majority 
of Worcesterites’ votes and is now 
striving for position as the Mayor 
of Worcester. Student controversy 
has arisen if Worcester will ever 
break the bonds of the Middle 
Ages. The same people are always | ; 
in the same positions. No new 
faces are ever added to the Coun- 
cil. Will we ever have a rena- 
scence? 


In Cleveland, Negro Democrat 
Carl B. Stokes was elected mayor 
of that city. He has already ap- 
pointed two whites to city posi- 
tions. Even Mr. Taft, the Repub- 
lican that Mr. Stokes defeated, 
said, “. . . Cleveland proved itself 
to be the least bigoted city in 
America.” Well, it certainly proved 
it. Why weren’t any Negroes run- 
ning for office in Worcester? 

In Gary, Indiana, Richard Hat- 
cher, a Negro, was elected mayor 
of that city. Controversy arose in 
that election, if certain voting ir- 
regularities had taken place. It is 
expected that there will be a court 
decision on this matter. Meanwhile, 
a Mr. John Krupa, County Demo- 
cratic Chairman, refused to con- 
cede Hatcher the victory because 
the Republicans called the election 
a fraud. It is interesting to note 
that Krupa, the Democrat, led op- 
position to the “Negro Democrat” 
and gave support to the Republi- 
can party. The night before, Gov- 
ernor Branigan called out the Na- 
tional Guard for fear of riots elec- 
tion night. Maybe some of the peo- 
ple voted for Hatcher out of fright 
from riots. (It seems every time 
there’s trouble we cite the Negro 
as the radical.) 


‘Oh, well, it will be interesting to 
see how the city turns out. 


The only city that can really ex- 
pect to avoid riots is probably 
Cleveland. With a Negro mayor 
and white council members, and 
the Negro appointing whites and 
blacks to city positions, it looks as 
if “Black Power and White Pow- 
er” have stabilized each other and 
now compromise will be reached. 
It is a good sign. Let’s hope it can 
and will happen in other cities. 


ARONA 


WORDS OF WISDOM 
ANIC 
Dissent is not sacred; the right of 
dissent is. 

—Truman Annold 


A lie may take care of the present, 
but it has no future. 
—Bob Goddard 


DEADLINE FOR 
ISSUE OF NOV. 30 _ 
__ IS FRIDAY, NOV. 17 _ 
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Kaleidoscope 


By Diane Gallagher 


Last Wednesday night, Nov. 8, 
What's Happening Mr. Silver? be- 
gan its new season with Profes- 
sor David Silver presiding over 
miscellaneous visual effects guar- 
anteed to elicit a response from 
the most unresponsive viewer. 

A formal dinner party ... Da- 
vid Silver, a small blond-haired 
boy, a variety of masked guests 
An opening attempt to com- 
municate with the gentleman on 
his left; the lady on his right: un- 
successful ... A toast to America, 
shattering glasses, murmured ap- 
proval... Silver pretends to throw 
his glass over his shoulder; stares 
questioningly into the camera. 

Scenes around Boston and Cam- 
bridge: fire trucks, a passing train, 
people watching a passing train, 
a dog chasing a squirrel, people 
waiting at a cross-walk, good luck 
Red Sox banner .. . background 
accompaniment of Joan Baez sing- 
ing Bob Dylan’s It’s All Over 
Now, Baby Blue. 

Child at one end of the table; 
Silver at the other end .. . loud 
soup slurping by one gentleman 

. Silver’s “baby blue” toast; 
buzzing disapproval — “What’s he 
talking about?” Someone _inter- 
cedes with another toast which 
pleases the assemblage. 

Parks, kids, lovers, hippies, hun- 
dreds of balloons . . . Portraits of 
tormented people . . . enormous 
eyes staring into your soul, bodies 
twisted into shapes of agonizing 
pain. Tormented faces, bodies torn 
and mangled. Death and destruc- 
tion represented in paintings and 
photographs. 

Guests fighting . . . broken dish- 
es, shattered glass .. . Silver and 
the boy decide to escape; they run 
through the street together... 
Silver arrives on stage alone .. . 
multitudinous applause. Screen 
credits shown against patterns of 


light and ever-changing shapes of 
color. Instrumental version of 
Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Heart’s Club 
Band. 


By shifting the camera action 
from the stylized formality of the 
black tie dinner party with its 
clinking china, bubbling cham- 
pagne, polished surfaces, elegantly 
dressed participants and audible 
digestive processes to the streets 
of Boston — Cambridge with surg- 
ing waves of people: old, young, 
haters, lovers, vagrants, business- 
men, bubble-blowers, dogs; periods 
of hilarity and restive contempla- 
tion, the viewer is shown two con- 
trasting aspects of life. Neither 
series is remarkable in itself but 
when they are thrown together — 
the camera moving from one to the 
other and back again — one feels 
faced with the aspects of outer 
and inner reality. 


It is apparent that only Silver 
and the child are out of place at 
the dinner party. Neither belongs 
there and both are unbelievably 
bored. Silver sits pensively with 
lowered eyes; the little boy leans 
unhappily on one arm. They ex- 
change looks of understanding .. . 
the apparent resignation of prison- 
ers with an interminable sentence 
to serve. But with the advent of 
explosive disharmony among the 
masked guests who abandone their 
fawning approval of each other 
and switch to open physical as- 
sault, the two inmates manage to 
escape and run gleefully through 
the crowded streets. 

The viewer is left with a definite 
experience to meditate upon during 
spare moments in which he can 
either strain his analytical powers 
or smile and remember. 

Mr. Silver is happening weekly 
on channel 2 at 10:30 Wednesday 
evenings. Happen along. 
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PYOOKOWL 


By Mark Blazis 


NUUEUEUOEAERGESADARAECEARERONDDAHONOUAUGUSOUOOOEOSOEEAANOREDEOAUOSOOSOOUOCOQUSURERESEDOAUGGOUO0OU00NEOSEEREOARNEOSASLOCOUERESEEESEAASUCUNDOE SORES 


In our very midst is a small 
band of disciples of the Humanist 
tradition. They sing the praises of 
More and Spenser, and argue 
whether or not Confucius was a 
greater genius than Jefferson. In 
effect, they try to take the best of 
what life has to offer and share it 
with their friends. 

Humble men like Avriel Ray- 
mond, Foranstance Stephens, Be- 
langeus Jay, and Israel Robertson 
have created an “Oxfordian-Cam- 
bridgian” den of philosophy in a 
little niche that is ironically just 
across from the old lounge. This 
is their “nouveau Bower of Bliss,” 
the 69th Estate. 

Beyond the dingy vestibule is a 
room that defies adequate descrip- 
tion. Its drab concrete floor is 
something out of the past. There 
is a story of it once being covered 
by an ancient mosaic. Today, how- 
ever, there is not one remnant of 
it left. The anemic, green walls 
are porous, cracked, and stained. 
Traces of an attempt to rehabili- 
tate them are obvious. Covering 
one crack is a solid mass of plas- 
ter in the round. Beginning from 
the ceiling to the floor, it is not too 
unlike a young stalactite. Covering 
more of the surface imperfections 
is an anthology of some of the 
most profound, esoteric thoughts 


of our time. Mottoes like “Do your 
thing!” and “When the going gets 
tough, the tough get going.” 

Suspended horizontally about two 
feet below the barrelled vaults of 
the room are what most people 
might assume to be huge pipes. 
Actually they are archaic columns 
preserved in honor of the Dorie 
tradition. 

The furniture is plain and func- 
tional. Three peeling, cracked, an- 
tique tables are the central feature 
of the den. They too, like the walls, 
are green. (The artist in question 
must have been very economically 
minded.) 

Near one wall is the legendary 
Jefferson-planked bench that was 
found unconstitutional by the Fed- 
eralists and discarded. It is yet 
preserved in this den. 

The only visible luxury in the 
room is a waste-basket which has 
been mutilated so as not to ruin 
the essential, Schubertistie atmos- 
phere of the room, an impover- 
ished atmosphere that none of 
these scholars wishes to change. 
Who but men of true values could 


SE a 
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find beauty in such a place? In 


truth, as that great prophet, Av- — 


riel Raymond, hath told you, “Mind x 


is ever ruler of the universe .. . 
and the creator of the Bower of 
Bliss.” Ain’t that the truth! 


FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
Football is NOT to be played in the parking lot, as there ' 
is a danger of damage to cars. 
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LANCER SPORTS 


Seniors Win Intramural Football 


By Paul Buffone 


Despite a muddy and slippery 
playing field the Seniors managed 
to defeat the Sophomores by a 
score of 16 to 12. 

The Sophomores put up a bril-| 
liant battle. 

Credit must go to Dennis Bro- 
phy, John DeSimone and Bill He 
hir who came up with a fine of- 
fensive showing. Paul Josephs, 
Jerry Barnicle and Bill Jugues 
provided great offensive line pro- 
tection and a tough defensive rush. 
Two sophomores, Norman White 
and Bill Jugues, were injured and| 
had to be taken from the game. 

The seniors as usual came up|} 
with a fine offensive showing. Phil 
Morey, Jim Ferdella and Tom! 
Montimuro led the offensive game. | 
Protection was offered by Phil 


Arello, Jim Wermie and Bob Rei- 
dy. The breaking point in the 
game was Jim Ferdella’s “all the 


| way” kickoff return. A couple of 
| safeties were added and the sen- 


iors had victory. 

The game was very emotional to 
say the least. There were personal 
fouls on both sides which the refs 
did not call. It appeared that the 
seniors tried to intimidate the 
sophomores by their size. The 
sophs did not fall for it, and gave 
them a battle to the end. It was 
also a consensus that Paul Joseph 
and Jim Ferdella were standouts 
for each team. 

Note: Students after the game 
were talking about the chances of 
a varsity football team. Students 
have grown in physical size over 
the years at this college. Any sug- 
gestions on this? 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN SONG 


Tomorrow the Worcester State 
College Modern History Society at 
its monthly meeting in the science 
amphitheater at 10:30 will attempt 
an entirely new approach to Amer- 
ican history, one designed to ap- 
peal to the ear rather than to the 
eye. Capitalizing upon the current 
surge of interest in folk singing, 
the M.H.S. intends to demonstrate 
in a most entertaining way that 
there are more avenues to living 
history than the textbook. 

Serving as audio-visual aids for 
this unusual program will be a 
group of talented WSC students 
known to most of the student body 
as the Just Us singers: Sue Don- 
ahue, Kathy Keegan, Mary Ellen 


Dyer, Susan Niford, Gail Keegan, 
Patricia Pearson, and Bill Rug- 
giere. 


These latter-day wandering min- 
strels have broadened their reper- 
toire with a variety of folksongs, 
old and new; all of which illus- 
trate numerous developments in 
the course of American history. 


All members of the Modern His- 
tory Society are urged not to miss 
this pleasant program, but as us- 
ual, the meeting is open to all 
WSC students. However, it has 
been suggested that future teach- 
ers might find it of particular in- 
terest as an experiment in unusual 
methods of teaching. 


Final Cross-Country Record 


their guests. Stag or dated. 


HAYRIDE 


To be held Wednesday, Nov. 22 at Pine Acres in Oakham. 
Time — 8:00 p.m. 


It is closed to all but members of the Junior Class and 


SENIORS 


Deadline for Yearbook Questionnaires is POSITIVELY 
NOV. 17 (Friday)! The publisher needs this information 
for the Directory! If you fail to pass it in, your name, 
address, etc., will NOT be in the yearbook! 


Won 0, Lost 4, Tied 2 


October 4 CLARK 84 
WORCESTER TECH 15 101 
ASSUMPTION 41 

October 20 CLARK 28 28 

October 25 LOWELL STATE 43 43 
CLARK 38 

November 4 NESCAC MEET — 13th Place, 365 pts. 


THREE WINNING TEAMS? 
By Gary Ozias 


“Will Boston have three winning 
teams this year?” 


People are starting to dream al- 
ready. With the Patriots virtually 
out of it after their collapse 
against New York, New England- 
er’s eyes, of necessity, are turning 
to the perennially great Celtics 
and the Bruins! 


I mean, it’s expected that the 
Boston Celtics will always be some- 
where near the top, but the Bru- 
ins, the cellar-dwellers of the Na- 
tional Hockey League, are actually 
6-2-2. A very good record for what 
is fourth place in the Eastern Di- 
vision. Of course, last year they 
were well up in the standings for 
a while. However, the inevitable 
collapse occurred and the Bruins 
fell—fast. Will they last this year? 
This reporter’s guess would be in 
the affirmative. They will last. 
They won’t win the Stanley Cup, 
or even come close to it, but they 
will win more than they lose. Some 
good trades have given them more 
strength up the middle. 


And what about the Celtics? 
They will be there on top as usual. 
And even though Philadelphia 
seems to be stronger than ever, my 
hunch is that the Celts will win at 
least the Eastern Division of the 
N.B.A., and it won’t be nearly as 
close as last year. 


“Three winning teams?” Yes, 
Boston will have three winning 
teams. Not champions, but winning 
teams. I’d better not mention the 
Patriots. 


Yaztrezemski 
At Clark 


Boston Red Sox slugger Carl 
“Yaz” Yastrezemski will speak in 
Atwood Hall, Clark University, on 
Saturday, November 18 at 2 p.m. 
Following his talk, he will meet, 
informally with students and the 
public in the Homer P. Little Com- 
mons. 


Yastrezemski’s visit to Clark is 
sponsored by the Student Athletic 
Committee. Admission for the event 
will be $1.50 for Clark students 
and $2.00 for the general public. 
Proceeds will go to Clark’s ath- 
letie department and will be used 
partially to finance expenses of 
spring training for athletic teams. 


LANCER 
BASKETBALL 


Dec. 
Dec. 11—Lowell .... 


.... Home 


Game time, 8:00 p.m. 


SUPPORT YOUR TEAM — 
ATTEND GAMES 


It's Different! 
ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 


1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 
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THE ROCK SCENE 
By Steve Belcher 


Bob Dylan has proven to be one 
‘of the main forces influencing to- 
day’s music. Folk-rock, the child of 
Dylan, is usually as far as people 
look into Dylan; let’s look a bit 
closer. 

Musically, Dylan is well versed 
in guitar, harp, piano, autoharp, 
ete., yet his ability in arranging 
his material into a clear, well-bal- 
anced sound without losing the 
qualities of each individual instru- 
ment is even more astounding. 

His albums can be broken down 
into two types. Bob Dylan, Free- 
wheeling Bob Dylan, and The 
Times They Are A’Changing al- 
bums make up the first type, folk 
and protest. With Another Side of 
Bob Dylan and later albums in- 
cluding Bringing It All Back 
Home, his first electric album, 
Highway 51 Revisited, and Blonde 
on Blonde, Dylan’s main concern 
shifted from criticizing the injus- 
tices of life to portraying life and 
human relations without judging 
them. Let’s look closer at Dylan’s 
latest — although he is now re- 
cording new material in Nashville 
— album Blonde on Blonde. 

The title conveys the overall tone 
of the album, namely the quality 
of relations. This means that 
things aren’t always what they 
seem to be, they are two-sided; 
what they seem to you and what 
they seem to others. The Beatles 
also used this theme in one of their 
songs on Revolver, “. . . it’s only 
me and not my mind that is con- 
fusing things.” 

The cuts on this album, again 
showing the quality of things, are 
‘Rainy Day Women #12 and #35,” 
a fun song fit for marching or so- 
liciting funds with a Salvation 
Army tamboreen; “Pledging My 
Time,” a hard blues rock stating 
devotion; “Visions of Johana” 
(possibly the best cut), an epic of 
modern life; “Sooner or Later One 
of Us Must Know,” the story of a 
misunderstanding due to a lack of 
true communication; “I Want 
You,” the statement of a love not 
meant to be; “Memphis Blues 
Again,” another epic of modern 
existence; “Leopard-Skin Pill Box 
Hat,” a hard-rock song; “Just 
Like a Woman,” a sketch of a wo- 
man in beautiful music and words; 
“When You Go Your Way and I'll 
Go Mine,” a song about an impos- 
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sible relationship; ‘“Temporari 
Just Like Achilles,” a picture of 
relationship between a man and 
woman; “Absolutely Sweet \, 
rie,” a story of a girl who is ha 
to figure out; “4th Time Aroun; 
a funny story of incidents fol! 
ing a love scene; “Obviously [jy 
Believers,” another sensual } 
rock song; and finally — the en: 
side 4 of the album — “Sad-Fy, 
Lady of the Lowlands,” a portr, 
of a 20th century Mona Lisa. 

Dylan has become one of | 
leading poets of our generatiy 
reaching for the true meaning 
inter-people relationships in 
their complexities. Blonde 
Blonde is more than an album: 
is a portrait of motivations 
relations. 


COMMENT 


Open Lounge? 


By David Potvin 

In reference to the proposa! thi! 
the Student Lounges be kept 
somewhat later than they ar 
present, it is felt that it is of 
importance that some actio: 
taken immediately on the par 
the administration. 

Reasons for keeping the lounge 
open until the hour of 5 p.m. dail 
have not come to anything sub 
stantial; not until now! With 
advent of the winter season 
us, it is now totally asinine t: 
that they are closed for lac! 
use. Most of us have at one 
or another been removed from 
one of our lounges before the | 
of 4 p.m. This is truly ridicul 

The lounges on this campu 
operated, directly or indirectly 
the expense of the individual 
dent. Therefore it should not | 
expected of any student to hay 
move from a lounge, only to st 
around in one of the corrid 
outside in the foul weather, or 
an unoccupied classroom, especia 
ly when the operation of the c 
lege is such that one must 
quently expend an hour or two 
the end of the day to wait fo 
ride home. 

The hours between 3 and 5 p.i 
are the times when these facil 
are needed most, and it becomes 
gross misuse of a student pr 
lege, not to mention a great b 
to student services, when the 
dividual is kept from using som 
thing that is financially and righ' 
fully his to use. 

Let something be done in | 
days ahead to remedy this bor! 
injustice. 


20% 


TYPEWRITERS 
DESKS 
ADDING MACHINES 


Everyone is invited 


DISCOUNT 
On All School and Office Supplies 


; 
PENS 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
918 Main St., Worcester (Near Clark University) 
Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 
Tel. 753-4378 


All-College Skating Party 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20 — 8:00 P.M. 
WORCESTER ARENA 


Free Admission 


Co-Ed Bowling 


EVERY FRIDAY — 10:30-1:30 
2 STRINGS FREE 


COLONIAL BOWL, MILL STREET 
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S 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES OF 


STUDENT 


DR. ROBERT BAKER ACLU Speaker 


uesday evening, November 21st, 
Robert Baker, Dean of Stu- 
ts of Clark University and 
mber of the American Civil Lib- 
ies Union, spoke to a crowd of 
ut 150 students in the amphi- 
ater on academic freedom. 
Dr. Baker explained that this 
vil liberties’ explosion” has tak- 
place mainly since the 1954 
preme Court decision on Civil 
rhts. He defined academic free- 
m by saying that it refers to 
eeiom of autonomy of an aca- 
‘ie institution and the people 
thin it. The institution must pro- 
and encourage free expres- 
nm. The ACLU defines academic 
dom as the liberty to study, 
estigate, present, interpret and 
uss all phases of learning... 
to be free from arbitrary re- 
iction. 
Jnder the Constitution the rights 
& student and professor are no 
re than any other citizen. “Aca- 
mie freedom is anchored in civil 


erties.” It should be zealously) 


arded in every academic institu- 
. Overpaternalism and the de- 
! to students of all sorts of 
ts and privileges have made 
“explosion” necessary. Baker 
declared that most controver- 
* on college campuses are “due 
the stupidity of the college ad- 
nistration.” According to the 
Amendment, students in a 
te institution have the full pro- 
ion of the federal government. 
vr. Baker then read excerpts 
“The Joint Statement of 
shts and Freedoms of Students” 
ch was compiled by ten na- 
al educational organizations. 
Free inquiry and free expres- 
are indispensable in the search 
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Noy. 22 the Junior Class held a Barn Dan 


for truth.” There should be free- 
dom in the classroom. The teacher 
should encourage freedom of ex- 
pression and avoid “capricious aca- 
demic evaluation.’’ Academie rec- 
ords should include just related 
information, not disciplinary and 
counseling records. Confidential 
records must be respected as such. 

Students must be free to join 
organizations to promote their 
common interests. The organiza- 
tion should be free to choose its 
adviser IF an adviser is required. 
The adviser should have no con- 
trol over policy. A list of member- 
ship should not have to be sub- 
mitted in order for the organiza- 
tion to be recognized. Organiza- 
tions should be free to examine 
and discuss all things that interest 
them and be able to invite or hear 
any person of their own choosing. 

Institutional control of facilities 
must not be used as a means of 
censorship. Students should par- 
ticipate in the formulation of pol- 
icy of the institution. 

The student newspaper should 
be independent. The _ institution 
must provide editorial freedom and 
autonomy. The student press 
should be free of censorship. The 
editor should be able to set up his 
own editorial policy. There should 
be protection from arbitrary dis- 
cipline and dismissal. 

Students have all of those rights 
as set up by the First Amend- 
ment. Colleges have no business 
being concerned with off-campus 
participation of students unless it 
has a bearing on the institution. 

Students should have the right 
to appeal a decision and refute 
charges. The institution must not 
be arbitrary. Offenses should be as 
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VOICE 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


ACLU SPEAKER DEFINES 


STUDENTS 


clearly defined as possible. Regula- 
tions should be printed. Premises 
and possessions of students must 
not be searched unless a legal war- 
rant is obtained. No form of ha- 
rassment against a student should 
be used to coerce him. There should 
be written notification of disci- 
plinary action. 

The meeting then for 
questions and discussion. Subjects 


opened 


= +included such items as dress, mous- 


taches, finances, and the method of 
contacting the ACLU and obtain- 
ing a lawyer. 

President Nicoletti revealed that 
as a result of the conference at 
Westfield: (1) The State Govern- 
ment Associations are behind Wor- 
cester’s attempt to attain academic 
freedom and will support us if 
needed; (2) Within 20 days the 
Board of Trustees is sending a 
delegation to Worcester State to 
investigate student activities and 
student affairs. He explained that 
due process is being achieved. The 
Council is now working with the 
faculty committee on the cut sys- 
tem, dress code, and proposals for 
free speech as outlined by Jack 
Farley. 

A curriculum committee and a 
judicial committee of students, fac- 
ulty and administration is being 
formed in addition to the commit- 
tees already organized. Nicoletti 
encouraged all who want to follow 
these proposals through to join the 
committee and do something about 
it. 


LANCER SPORTS 
BASKETBALL 


TOMORROW 
8:00 P.M. — GYM 


RALLY 7:00 P.M. 


HOCKEY 
DEC. 4 — ARENA 


SUPPORT YOUR TEAM 


hes eo ee ee 
DEADLINE 
NOTICE 
e 


FRIDAY, 10:30 A.M. 


(Unless arrangements are made 
with Editor) 


~ 


il Hayride at Pine Acres in Oakham. Pictured on 

left is “The Haymarket Square.” They are, from left to right: Dick Pahigian, Danny, the drummer, 

lly Sweeny and Joe Pupecki. On the right is the King and Queen of the Barn Dance, Jim Borkoskie 
: Carron. ; 


Freedom of Speech 
Bill Is Accepted 


The meeting opened at 7:10. 
Chris reported on the computer 
dance and instructed us on selling 
tickets. 

Jack read over Bill #1 which 
concerned freedom of speech. It 


concerned 1) the right to distrib- 


ute literature; 2) controversial 
speakers; and 3) joining extra- 
mural groups. Jack motioned that 


we accept Bill #1 as was read. Ma- 
rie seconded it. The vote was unan- 
imous. Bill #2 favored a more lib- 
eral dress code. Jack motioned that 
we accept the bill as was read; 
Joellen seconded The 
showed nine in favor and one op- 
posed. 

The Modern History Society is 
requesting $150.00 to pay for the| 
speaker, Dr. Goldman, for the His- 
tory Institute. The vote was unan- 
imous. | 

Nick explained parliamentary | 
procedure. A possibility of two stu- 
dents, preferably juniors and sen- 
iors, on the Curriculum Commit- 
tee was discussed. 

The meeting was adjourned at 
9:20. 


it. vote 


COMPUTER DANCE 


THE LANCER 


November 30, 1967 


New Ring Design 
Is Approved 


By Bob Zukowski, 
Chairman, Ring Committee 


On the afternoon of November 
10, 1967, a joint meeting of the 
Junior Class Officers and the Ring 
Committee was held in the Junior 
Class’s Room. The meeting was 


design for the class ring. 


After a discussion of the sketch- 
es from Balfour Co., the design 
was chosen by a unanimous deci- 


TO BE HELD DEC. 9 sion. The design sketches were 
made by the Balfour Co. from 

Social Chairman Chris White| slides taken at Higgin’s Memorial 
announces that Worcester State| Armory by the ring committee. 


College will hold a computer dance 
on December 9. This dance will in- 


Sketches were also submitted. 
The guideline of the ring com- 


clude many colleges in the Wor- 
cester area, therefore, it is very 
important that WSC students sign 
up for it promptly. 

Tickets will remain on sale in 
the lobby in front of the gym un- 
til 12:30 the Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving. This is the absolute 
deadline, as all forms must be re- 
turned two weeks in advance for 
processing. 

For further details contact Chris 
White or any Student Council 
member. 

This is the first time that this 
type of dance has been attempted 
on this scale in the Worcester 


NOVEMBER 30 — 


DECEMBER 1 — 


Nowhere 


DECEMBER 4 — 
DECEMBER 6 — 


film will be shown. 


DECEMBER 1 — 


Auditorium, 8:30 p.m. 
DECEMBER 3 — 


School — 7:30 p.m. 


DECEMBER 9 — 


NOVEMBER 30 — 


8:00 p.m. 
DECEMBER 4 — 


mittee was to find authentic repro- 
ductions of knights’ armor of the 
middle ages. The committee would 
like to thank Mr. Roger Ford, Cu- 
rator of the Higgins Museum, for 
his assistance to finding authentic 
knight armor. The search for au- 
thenticity in knight armor has 
been achieved. This is evident by 
the sketches made by the Balfour 
Co. of Attleboro, Mass. 


General Alfred M. Gruenther — Atwood Hall, 8:00 p.m. 


area. We certainly expect a great 
deal of participation and hope that 
every Worcester State student will 
take advantage of this novel op- 
portunity. 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 
Invitational Co-ed Volleyball Tournament — 7:00 p.m., Gym 


Sixteenth Annual Educational Conference — 8:30 a.m. 
Funeral for ACORN — 10:30 a.m., The Gate That Goes 


Judo Demonstration — 10:30 a.m., Gym 
Basketball — WSC vs. Nichols — 8:00 p.m., Gym 


Hockey — WSC vs. Nichols — Arena 


Vista Representatives visit campus — Vista documentary 


IN WORCESTER 


“The Roar of the Greasepaint—The Smell of the Crowd” 


“Listening to Music Creatively” — Assumption Preparatory 


CONTINUING — “Light and Motion” — Art Museum 
IN BOSTON 


Patrick Sky — Jordan Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
AT CLARK 


George S. MeGovern—“U.S. Foreign Policy” — Atwood Hall, 
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Loosemore. 
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WSC ACORN, 1944-1967 


On November 30, 1967 the WSC Acorn 
died. Death came slowly and she greatly suf- 
fered. For many years she served as a publi- 
cation bordering on the adolescent and infan- 
tile. She did, however, serve a purpose. As 
is Worcester State matured and grew, so did 
iy the Acorn. The era she stands for has passed. 
Her image is no longer commensurate with 
the college she represents. What she stands 
for has died. May no one mourn her passing. 

In her place has been born the WSC Stu- 
dent Voice. A new era has come into focus; 
so must a new type of publication. We are 
confident that the Student Voice will proudly 

serve Worcester State. We hope to improve 

her until she is equal, if not superior to any 
other college newspaper. Her name reflects 
the new atmosphere at State, that of increas- 


ing liberalism and progress. 


We hope that general fund. 


the Student Voice will continue to lead the 
fight for academic freedom. We want to 
speak for the entire student body. We shall 
strive to be a newspaper of which all can be 
proud, one which will always seek excellence 
and subscribe to high journalistic standards. 

We cordially invite the student body, fac- 
ulty and administration to join us tomorrow 
as we officially bury the Acorn. The funeral 
procession will begin at 10:30 a.m. at the 
“Gate That Goes Nowhere.” Burial will take 
place at the Oak Tree near the tennis court. 
The members of the staff will be honorary 
pallbearers. Closing remarks will be made 
by the Editor. Dr. Hedman will deliver the 
eulogy. There are no calling hours. The staff 
requests that flowers be omitted, but dona- 
tions can be made to the “Student Voice” 


SSSI es 
a ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


The Student Government Association meet- 
_ ing of November 21st marked another step 
forward in our fight for academic freedom. 


' 


At this meeting we learned just how far we 


can go in our fight. The Joint Statement 
outlined those freedoms that are within our 
reach. Committees are being set up to inves- 
tigate those areas that are the most impor- 
tant at this time. Concrete results will soon 


be realized. 


Once again we remind you that it is up to 

__- you to see that the proposals are carried out. 
_ You must take the initiative to support your 
proposals. A handful of students cannot be 


To the Editor: 
7 


' One of the major weaknesses in 
_ the war protest movement — that 
of over-emotionalism — was cer- 
tainly exemplified by the letter in 
last week’s Acorn (Student Voice) 
__purpoted to have been written by 
a soldier serving in a combat unit 
in Vietnam. 


_ Whether this letter was indeed 
Ww it was alleged to be is be- 
_ side the point, although it is only 

_ fair to note that it is being broad- 

east by one who obviously opposes 

the war and who wishes to use this 
as a device to support his 

Seen in this light, Acorn 

Voice) readers may rea- 

bly question its authenticity 

as a prudent reader questions 
obviously partisan statement. 


tte? 


—(Stude 


sona 


ut assuming that it is genuine, 

message did the young G.I. 
e for his parents? Simply that 
is hell, a fact well known to 
s of middle-aged men all 


Bib: ape 


genocide, but in fact was identical 
ly arrived| sadden homes and 


responsible for all of the work that is neces- 
sary. The student body must work as a team 
to achieve its goal. 


We again urge you to see your council 
members and offer your help. If we are or- 
ganized and coordinated the changes we seek 
will come easier and quicker. It must be ap- 
parent that a majority of the college support 


a certain proposal or all will be in vain. Now 


LETTERS 


platoon commander over the neces- 
sity of burning huts found to con- 
tain suspicious bunkers, the letter- 
writer seeming to imply that the 
lieutenant’s decision was simply 
capricious, arbitrary, and not jus- 
tified by the military situation. 
One can only conjecture whether 
the letter writer reacts in the same 
fashion to other decisions made by 
trained experts such as his doctor 
or even his watch repairman. 


But certainly the most scarify- 
ing incident related was that of 
the misdirected hand grenade that 
is deseribed as killing four inno- 
cent women and children. If true, 
and few doubt that such tragic ac- 
cidents ean and do happen, it is 
simply another sad commentary on 
the precarious condition of man, 
but as a mournful accident is it 
any more tragic than the sudden 
death that meets thousands every 
year on the nation’s highways? 
Does death by a hand grenade in 
Asia somehow become more heart 
rending than death in Nebraska 
when an airliner falls? 


This not for one moment to 
minimize the sadness of the death 
of these poor peasants, but as the 
letter writer himself stated, their 
death was not calculated, it did not 
result from a fiendish policy of 


with the accidental deaths that 
families every 


ie 
ie 
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in the future man will find some 
other way to resolve his conflicts 
than the awful scourge of war. 


is your chance to act. Demonstrate that we 
are the mature and responsible students we 
profess ourselves to be. 


It is all in your hands. 


Events often slip beyond the 
control of man, if ever he did con- 
trol them. Unwanted things hap- 
pen despite his best precautions, 
despite his intentions. Many Amer- 
ican homes have had their future 
darkened when American bombs 
and shells by error took the lives 
of their loved ones — in past wars 
and in this one. 


It is axiomatic in war that most 
young men undergo a severe case 
of culture shock when they are 
first thrust into a way of life 
whose parameters are violent 
death and destruction. Consequent- 
ly, the letter writer’s sense of 
shock is understandable. Equally 
understandable, however, is the in- 
tent of the alleged recipient of the 
letter to use that shock to support 
his contention that this war — the 
Vietnamese war—is more immoral 
or unjust than previous wars. 


Shocking as it may sound, the 
methods of this war are not one 
whit more immoral or unjust than 
the fire and sword of biblical wars, 
or those used to win American in- 
dependence, to strike the shackles 
from the slave, to destroy the 
threat of fascism, or to win a 
promised land. 


One can only fervently hope that 


until he does, emotion-loaded | 


i. 


letters that are used to place the 


onus of brutal warmaking on the 
United States alone simply obfus- 


cate the issues in a cloud of con- 
trived sentiment. 
(Name withheld) 


REASON FOR 
RALLY QUESTIONED 


To the Editor: 


During the past week, a number 


of posters headed by the statement 
“AMERICANS— SUPPORT OUR 
BOYS IN VIETNAM” have ap- 
peared in the hallways and tun- 
nels at the school. These posters 


advertise a rally to be held on No- 
vember 26, a rally “not for or 
against the war,” not “politically 
motivated,” but solely for the pur- 
pose of supporting our troops in 
Vietnam. 


By implication, this poster would 
have people believe that those who 
oppose the policy of our govern- 
ment are not supporting our boys, 
that these opponents consider 
American troops as warmongers 
and murderers. This charge is ir- 
responsible, irrational, and com- 
pletely devoid of any factual basis. 
I do not desire the death of one 
single human being in Vietnam, 
whether white, yellow, or black. I 
cannot support American policy 
in Vietnam, but that does not mean 
that I have no regard for the lives 
of American boys: On the con- 
trary, I have enough regard for 
them to deplore with all my con- 
science the policy which requires 
their participation in a war which 
has divided the country and 
aroused passions of the basest sort. 


The poster goes on to state “To 
do less (than give our unqualified 
support) can cripple their morale 
and have them ask ‘What are we 
fighting for?’” This is precisely 
the question which everyone, mili- 
tary and civilian, should ask him- 
self. Blind adherence to authority is 
not patriotism: It is an anomalous 
forfeiture of one’s right to be con- 
sidered a rational being. When a 
man follows orders without regard 
for the quality of those orders, 
when he faithfully carries out or- 
ders which are clearly illegal or 
immoral, can he be praised for his 
patriotism and his loyalty? Can 
Eichman be pardoned for his hein- 
ous crimes because he was “just 
following orders”? No matter 
where one stands on the Vietnam 
problem, if he is not rational, he 
can be right only by accident. 


The poster goes on: “These men 
are suffering and dying so that we 
may enjoy all the benefits of a free 
society.” Is a Vietnam civil war a 
threat to our freedom? Is that 
great monolithic beast conjured up 
by a former United States Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin preparing to 
spread its tentacles over the free 
world? Is the first domino at stake? 
These questions deserve at least 
cursory examination, although ob- 
viously limited by space available. 


First, the domino theory is plain- 
ly obsolete. Communism has been 
stopped in Greece, in Venezuela, 
in South Korea, in the Philippines. 
According to the domino theory, 
once Communism is blocked, it will 
give up its desire for domination. 
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ber 30, 19 
dictatorships in Saigon. The 
cong are not from North Viet 
they are from the South. Of ev 
they have received substantia] 
from Hanoi — but we rece; 
substantial aid from France 
lowing the Battle of Saratoga, 
we are not now and never }, 
been a French satellite. Ther 
little reason to believe that 
will become a docile puppet 
Peking or Moscow. 


Bombing of the North is not 
panacea for what ails Victny 
(To assume that increased ho 
ing will weaken Hanoi’s will; 
ness to resist is to forget comp], 
ly that bombing did not bring py, 
tain and Germany to the cong 
ence table in the 1940’s.) Px, 
military advice even claims tha 
cessation of bombing in the Noy 
won't leave our soldiers defenses 
in the South. 


There are no simple solut; 
for this problem, no easy Way oy 
Lyndon Johnson is not a Vicig 
beast — he cannot even be bla) 
for everything that has happeng 
Presidents Eisenhower and kK 
nedy are also responsible | 
greater or lesser degrees, depe 
ing on one’s political inclinatio 
for leading us into an unteng 
situation, and only reasoned, hy 
est leadership will get us out. ) 
we are not getting. 


So, while bitterly opposing ¢ 
increased reliance on a milit 
solution to the problem in Vis 
nam, I also maintain a grea 
concern for “our boys” than ¢ 
supporters of the war effort cor 
or would concede. I do not val 
human life so low, or courage 
reason, that I could, with a ck 
conscience, support their empl) 
ment as tools of a tragically mi 
guided administration. The post 
states “it is our moral obligati 
to support our boys in Vietnar 
Is is my moral obligation to « 
pose the continual and unabat 
escalation of a war which com 
mands no real patriotism; to 0 
pose an administration which cod 
mands no real respect. 


Edward G. Madden ‘ 


To the Editor of 


Why then is Communism so insis- 
tent in Vietnam? One answer to 
this is that Communism is no long- 
er a centralized unitary force; it 
has become centrifugal, polycen- 
trist. Communist movements are 
no longer the results of secret ma- 
chinations in Moscow or Peking. 
They are national, local, indepen- 
dent. Ho is a Communist (and this 
is unfortunate) but he is a na- 
tionalist above all, and has been 
driven closer to Communism by 
the frankly imperialistic aims of 
France and by the incremental 


missteps of the United States. 


As for the civil war in Vietnam: 


the Vietcong have long been the 
prime opponents of the various| Radcliffe students 


The Student Voice: 

We students at Harvard 
Radcliffe College are very hap} 
to hear about the recent events 
Worcester State College. We « 
not used to either being hinder 
in expressing our personal or ) 
litical views or being intimidat 
individually by school officials, ¥ 
may not like the way we lo 
dress, or talk. 


Nevertheless, we do not find 
strange that such practices ex! 
in many parts of the Unit 
States. We believe that studem 
should not only have the ba 
right to free speech, but sho 
also have a substantial Say in 
kind of education they are rece! 
ing, especially if many of th 
plan to be future educators. It li 
been our experience that the o! 
way that such results can 
achieved is if students organ 
and begin to fight collectively { 
their basic rights and needs. 


Therefore, we want you to kn? 
that you are not alone in your © 
forts and you have our full suf 
port for necessary future act! 
you may take to achieve y® 
goals. 


John Mendeloff ’67-8 
Ellen Klein ’68 
Christopher Bello ‘6! 
Richard Quinlin ’69 
John Berg 4G 

Peter Bilzazerian ’6! 
Eric Brown ’71 
Suzanne Lynn '71 
(Signed by 15 more Ha 


Ale 
‘2, 
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‘ALICE’S RESTAURANT’ AND 
OTHER GROOVY THINGS 


e lights dim and on stage 
s a boy of slight build. He is 
sed in lime green pants, a pur- 
jacket and a red tie. His small 
. face can barely be seen be- 
his long curly hair. He 
»os his guitar and begins to 
and within seconds the audi- 
is in his hands, being carried 
ng on his adventures. This is 
» Guthrie. 


is style is reminiscent of Dy- 

yet distinctly different and 
inal. His voice can be warm or 
vp. He is as much at home 
ing a soft, lyrical ballad as he 
sarodying the F.B.I. His songs 

t his perceptive and amusing 
of the world in which he lives. 
y are a mixture of singing and 
ytelling, which run the gamut 
heir content and style. 


don’t want a nickel” relates 
ritain experience he had when 
yode his motorcycle off a moun- 
» road—and not into the moun- 
». A melancholy, lilting ballad 
“To come again, to go again.” 
mg a ’round the Rosy Rag” 
sented honky tonk on a guitar. 
the accompaniment of “Stars 
Stripes Forever” he humor- 
y attacked the F.B.I. The San- 


WE INTERVIEW 


By Louise Hagan and Marilyn Verbasius 


new member of the Music De- 
tment and new director of the 
ege Choir, Mr. Louis J. Celona 
interested in developing the po- 
jal musical talent he finds at 

ester State. “We could devel- 
one of the best vocal groups on 
college level,” he said. 


ere are, however, scheduling 
culties inherent in a commuter 
ege. Mr. Celona feels that 
re is a great deal of vocal tal- 
in the college if this talent 
d be assembled at the same 
This is our biggest obstacle 
ehearsing. If we had a good 
earsal schedule, we would be 
ited in our possibilities.” 


r. Celona was born in Barre, 
sachusetts, and attended local 
ols. He received degrees at the 
England Conservatory of Mu- 
in Boston, Middlebury College, 
the University of Florence, 


- He has taught in Europe 
e he lived for six years, in 
Dependents Schools of the U.S. 
ny. He acted as Music Super- 
© for the school system in Bel- 
Falls, Vermont, and taught at 
hburg State College. 


addition to being an educator, 
Celona is a professional tenor. 
Yas active in local opera com- 
*s during his stay in Florence, 

and now performs in and 
d the Boston area. His latest 
“rt took place in the All Saints 

h in Brookline, Mass. where 
ehureh’s Festival Choir pre- 
"8 a concert of Bach chorals. 


Worcester State, Mr. Celona 
a: “I’m enjoying it very 
” He is especially enthusi- 
about the college choir and 
i that students who would like 
in the choir come and talk 
"m. He said that often stu- 
feel that if they have missed 
rst rehearsals they cannot 
Pate in choir activities. This 
the case, however, and Mr. 
encourages membership in 
oir, 


College Choir will present 
Next concert on December 13. 
will be three performances 
stmas concert: Dec. 13 

n orientation, an eve- 
rt on Dec. 14 and a stu- 
on Dee. 15. 


hm 


ta Claus myth was presented in a 
new light in his Christmas Carol. 
What do you think of this guy 
with long hair and a beard, who 
gives out toys free, smokes a pipe, 
dresses in red and is a pacifist? 


Naturally, everyone was waiting Fe 
for him to sing “Alice’s Restau-| / 
rant.” He teased the audience by] 


interspersing the chorus in several 
songs until finally he began “Old 


MacDonald” and rolled into “Al- Be 


ice.” Since he’s been playing it 
three times a night, he decided to 
play the “Around the world ver- 
sion” which is just as long and 
just as involved. He related that 
the original was written by 5 Rus- 
sians and 5 Chinese 20 years ago 
to subvert us. Its popularity has 
grown so that now the whole world 
is singing “Alice’s Restaurant.” 


Guthrie’s skill on the guitar was 
heightened by a smooth bass play- 
ed by Bob Arkin. The rapport be- 
tween the audience and the stage 
was close and friendly. It was as if 
this sensitive, modest person was 
revealing his personal thoughts to 
you alone. 


Watch out world—another Guth- 
rie is on his way. 


F.F. 


THE FACULTY 


Robert W. Redding, a new mem- 
ber of the faculty, is very optimis- 
tic about the WSC Mathematics 
Department. Redding said, “In the 
last three years many fine math 
courses have been added, thus en- 
hancing the math curriculum.” 


Redding, who received his B.S. 
and M.S. in mathematics from the 
University of Mass. and the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, respec- 
tively, is presently working toward 
his doctorate in mathematics at 
Clark University. 


This semester Redding is teach- 
ing college algebra and the basic 
mathematics course. He feels that 
there are some students in the 
basic math course who could and 
should be taking algebra. He 
thinks that the idea of a placement 
test would alleviate this problem. 
Redding also said, “The teachers 
are putting a great deal of effort 
into the basic math course this 
semester because students will need 
this material for future use — for 
example, in the Physical Science 
course.” 


Redding feels that the “new” 
math is revising everything, and 
that modern math will even be 
taught on the first grade level in 
the near future. “Realizing this, 
the Math Dept. is offering a course 
entitled ‘Modern Math for the Ele- 
mentary Teacher’ next semester to 
all Freshman Elementary Educa- 
tion majors at WSC,” he said. 


Redding, who enjoys lifting 
weights, swimming, playing squash 
and tennis, is a member of Pi Mu 
Epsilon national mathematics hon- 
or society. 


ONC 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


QT 


Much of the good work of the 
world has been that of dull people 
who have done their best. 

—George F. Hoar 


You cannot run away from a 
weaknesg; you must sometime fight 
it out or perish. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Any man who thinks he is going 
to be happy and prosperous by let- 
ting the government take care of 
him should take a close look at the 
American Indian. 

—Hugh Allen 
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Third History Institute Successfully 


Examines The Soviet Union Since 1917 


TPT 


FR. BISSONETTE 
of Assumption 


Despite heavy snows that would 
have hampered anything else in 
the WSC strive for recognition in 
the Worcester academic commu- 
nity, on November 15, smoothly 
and steadily, the Third History 
and Government Institute on the 
Soviet Union Since 1917 went on 
meaningfully and as planned. 


Approximately 350 persons gath- 
ered in the auditorium sharply at 
4:00 p.m. to hear a few opening 
remarks from our own Professor 
Emmett Shea. Following this there 
was a fine stand-in job performed 
by Dr. Walett in place of Dr. Sul- 
livan, as he welcomed everyone 
present to the campus. Dr. Walett 
mentioned that the purpose of the 
Institute was not only to be infor- 
mative, but also to make sure that 
knowledge could be gained through 


understanding outside of the class- 
room — a meaningful accessory. 
Dr. Robert Spector was then 
introduced and promptly proceeded 
to give his speech on Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations. Many different as- 
pects of the fifty-year relationship 
were brought to light, but seem- 
ingly, the most significant part of 
his address came when it was men- 
tioned that the U.S. was heading 
in a socialist direction to the left, 
and the U.S.S.R. was heading more 
and more to the right. This in it- 
self seemed to offer some hope as 
to the future existence of the 
world’s two greatest powers. 

Fr. Bissonette of Assumption 
College was then handed the po- 
dium, and began his talk on civil 
liberties in the U.S.S.R. His main 
point appeared to be the fact that 
although the Soviet Union, in fact, 
offers its citizens more “rights” 
than our country does, it, on the 
other hand, also takes them away 
through the use of “counter bal- 
ances” in its constitution. He 
brought to light the fact that all 
Americans should be mindful of 


this reality when we examine our 
own Constitution. It was also men- 
tioned that all constitutions are 
only a plan of the future and that 
in many cases although something 
is guaranteed, it is in reality sel- 
dom granted as stated. 

The meal was served at this 
time. It was on the whole very 
pleasant although somewhat “cool.” 
No matter though because the 
speech that followed, given by Dr. 
Goldman of Wellesley College, 
proved to offset what had preceeded 
it. 

As a massive number of “brown- 
baggers” placed themselves at the 


DR. GOLDMAN 
of Wellesley 


rear of the cafeteria, Dr. Goldman 
set himself to the almost. impossi- 
ble task of giving life to the dry 
subject of Soviet economics. His 
job was superb, to put it mildly. 
Never before have people “roared” 
with laughter the way that those 
present did that night. 


After the dinner, the audience 
returned to the auditorium to hear 
Dr. James T. Flynn discuss Na- 
tionalism and Communism in East- 
ern Europe. The question he posed 
was: “Is it progressive or reac- 
tionary?” 

The final session was divided 
into two segments. Professor Em- 
met Shea discussed the Sino-Soviet 
split. Professor Jacob Hen-Tov 
addressed a group on the position 
of the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. 


MR. CELONA 


SINGS BACH 


CANTATA AT CHURCH CONCERT 


By Abram Kaminsky, 
Music Dept. 


Mr. Louis J. Celona, of our Mu- 
sie Dept., was the tenor soloist in 
a concert given at the All Saints 
Church Music Festival on Sunday, 
Nov. 5, at 4 p.m. in Brookline. The 
main work on the program was 
the Bach Cantata #80, “Ein’Feste 
Burg” (A Mighty Fortress in Our 
God). Other soloists and partici- 
pants were JoAnn Lanier, soprano, 
Jane Strum, contralto, Dale Ma- 
curdy, bass, The All Saints Church 
Choir with Orchestra, Yuko Ha- 
yashi, organist, and Donald Teet- 
ers, conductor. 

If it had been better known, I 
am sure that more of our faculty 
and students would have attended, 
since it isn’t often that one is priv- 
ileged to hear a live performance 
of a Bach Cantata. Of all of Bach’s 
works, these are the least accessi- 
ble for the layman. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the pro- 
gram, especially Mr. Celona’s fine 
singing. He has a beautiful, lyric 
style that seems to flow effortless- 
ly. In comparison, the bass solo- 
ists’s voice and delivery was rather 
forced and unnatural. The soprano 
and alto soloists also distinguished 
themselves. Miss Lanier sang with 
a dramatic intensity that always 
heightens Bach’s sacred music be- 
cause the liturgical words and mu- 
sic are so closely knit together. 
The choir and orchestra, most of 
them. college age, performed very 
well. The choir, especially, sang as 
if they were enjoying every note, 
a virtue often associated with ama- 
teur groups. This is difficult music 
to sing and keep together. It is in- 
volved and the texture is close knit. 
Considering the acoustical short- 
comings, a large chureh with an 
endlessly high ceiling where the 
sound is continually dissipated as 
if you were performing in a foot- 
ball field, the ensemble was good, 
although it must have been diffi- 
eult for the performers to hear 


each other. 


Let me tell you just a little about 
the cantata. It is simply a short 
form that might be called vocal 
chamber music. Before Bach (1685- 
1750), it was intended for the sa- 
lons or wealthy patrons of art. 
The Italian composer, Carissimi 
(1604-1674), especially cultivated 
the cantata establishing a type 
that was rightly developed by later 
composers. His cantatas were sim- 
ply an alternation of recitations 
(half singing, half reciting) and 
arias or solos. These were encour- 
aged by patrons in the later years 
of the seventeenth century because 
of a feeling, increased by papal 
interdiction, that opera (especially 
at that time) was not conducive 
to public morality. 

In Bach’s day, the “Kerchenkan- 
tata” or church cantata which had 
eventually developed from the ear- 
lier Italian type, occupied an im- 
portant place in the main Sunday 
morning service which lasted from 
about seven in the morning to 
twelve noon. It usually preceded 
the sermon, and the text, form and 
spirit of each cantata was bound 
to the church liturgy for that spe- 
cial day. 

Part of Bach’s duties as cantor, 
or music director, of the St. Thom- 
as Church in Leipzig, was to com- 
pose and perform a new cantata 
for the various festivals and each 
Sunday. Of the three hundred or 
five complete cycles of cantatas 
Bach wrote for the whole year, 
some secular, only about two hun- 
dred have survived. The form of 
these is extremely variable. They 
range all the way from a series of 
arias for solo voice to works like 
“Ein Fest Burg” that has soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra, and is in 
eight movements or sections. 

Many of the later ones, like this 
one which was revised from an 
earlier work, are based on a Luth- 
eran chorale or congregational 
hymn that was sung at the end 
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THE ROCK SCENE 
By Steve Belcher 
SATHTHTA THOM Hele leone lenealenlenleelea 

ATTENTION ALL TEENY 
BOPPERS — Another rotten ba- 
nana. Our nation’s musical super- 
men, The Monkees, have put an- 
other album out on the fruitstand. 
With a bletch attempt to seduce 
the hip populace into buying an 
imitation “Chiquita,” The Mon- 
keys use astrological terms — by 
the way, astrology is on the eleva- 
tor heading up again — and a 
groovy album cover — the most 
outstanding part of the album — 
to accomplish this foul deed. 

Pisces, Aquarius, Capricorn & 
Jones, L.T.D., the title of the al- 
bum, contains the following selec- 
tions for your listening enjoyment: 
“Salesman,” “She Hangs Out,” 
“The Door Into Summer,” “Love 
Is Only Sleeping,” “Cuddly Toy,” 
“Words,” “Hard to Believe,” 
“What Am I Doin’ Hanging 
*Round,” “Peter Percival Patter- 
son’s Pet Pig Porkey—Pleasant 
Valley Sunday,” “Daily Nightly,” 
“Don’t Call on Me,’ and “Star 
Collector.” 

Not too much can be said about 
the music of this album. If, as I 
am sure you are, acquainted with 
any of the Monkees’ previous real- 
ly fab records, this album will be 
no surprise. You'll really go “ape” 
over this one. 


of the cantata in simple four part 
harmony, the congregation joining 
in. “A Mighty Fortress” is at- 
tributed to Martin Luther, al- 
though this has never been defi- 
nitely established. In most of this 
cantata’s eight sections, Bach uses 
the well-known basic hymn tune, 
Weaving it in masterfully and in- 
geniously between choir, soloists 
and orchestra until the final state- 
ment where it is sung simply as a 
hymn in four part harmony. 

In closing, may I thank Mr. Ce 
lona for this treat, and ask that 
when he sings again to please let 
more of us know. 
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FURTHER PROOF 
OF HARASSMENT 
By Robert Moyer 


Recently, many WSC students 
have been harassed, intimidated 
and threatened arbitrarily by the 
administration for various “of- 
fenses,” mostly dress reasons and 
expressing free speech. A sopho- 
more, last week, was told to find 
another college because his hair 
was too long. A freshman coed was 
told that she was shocking and dis- 
graceful to wear colored stockings 
and a flowered dress, and was or- 
dered never to wear such again. 

Two sophomores were insulted 
personally and threatened because 
of bushy haircuts (an official told 
them that they had rats in their 
hair draining their brain power, 
and that they had better see a vet- 
erinarian, or else). A junior coed 
was told that she looked like a silly 
kindergartener and would be re- 
ported for punishment — she wore 
pigtails. 

These are but a few in the long 
list of shady activities by the ad- 
ministration against the civil liber- 
ties of students. The names here 
have been withheld because of fear 
of reprisals, a great way for a sys- 
tem to be run in a free and demo- 
eratic society. 

The students here have been 
treated as first grade morons, not 
as mature college individuals (tell- 
ing a person she is disgraceful for 
wearing green stockings just be- 
cause that official doesn’t like 
green stockings). We are mature 
enough to write and speak the 
truth, but evidently the adminis- 
trative “triumvirate” has not felt 
this way. They have taken it upon 
themselves to control the very lib- 
erties guaranteed to the individual 
by the U.S. Constitution and arbi- 
trarily and personally intimidated 
those who wish to exercise their 
rights. For many years students 
and faculty alike have existed un- 
der the overpowering black threat- 
ening cloud of Big Brother, in con- 
stant fear of speaking or doing 
what they feel. 

These conditions have permeated 
this campus for too many years, 
and now actions are being taken 
to bring about the long overdue 
reforms. The student council gave 
tentative approval to a new cut 
system last week, and at the same 
meeting a statement was read on 
students’ rights and legal viola- 
tions of such at Worcester State. 
In the near future further meas- 
ures will be passed to be forwarded 
to President Sullivan on various 
items, primarily the dress code, 
and freedom from intimidation and 
threats as well as other pleas for 
academic reforms. If the adminis- 
tration arbitrarily takes it upon 
itself to reject these bids, the is- 
sue will not be dropped there, but 
will be taken to Boston and as a 
last resort to the picket lines if 
necessary. 


Putting Your Faith 


To Work For Others 
By David M. Mello 
Upon taking the bus into town 


the other day I happened to notice 
one of those advertisements located 
along the upper panels and the ad 


read, “Put your faith to work ev- 
ery day.” It showed the typieal 
scene of a doctor holding a new- 
born baby, two workmen in pith 
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helmets lifting a cement slab and d 


a group of businessmen standing 
around in consultation; nowhere 
did I see anything that resembled 
a student. 

As yet, having no professional 
status, it may seem difficult to see 
how we as students can really put 
anything to work, let alone faith. 
I am not implying faith necessarily 
in God but more so in the potential 
that man has for shaping the 
world in which he lives. Education 
as a tool provides a means for es- 
tablishing a sphere of workable 
influence but in the same token is 
insignificant if it cannot be tem- 
pered with perception as well as 
with practical application. Prac- 
tice teaching in one sense provides 
practical experience, yet is offered 
only once in a four-year training 
period, allowing for a singular 
chance, at that, to become “in- 
volved.” What about the years in 
between? 

For my fellow students who 
have time on their hands and sure- 
ly there must be some, there are 
various volunteer tutorial pro- 
grams available that may serve to 
enrich your human experience. One 
such program is offered through 
the Commonwealth Service Corps 
which is conducting a volunteer 
service at the Lyman School for 
Boys. In this particular program 
any appreciable amount of knowl- 
edge or skill may be shared with 
any boy who needs attention. Ar- 
rangements can be made at your 
convenience as to setting up a 
schedule. The program is con- 
ducted in the evening during the 
week from about seven until nine 
o’elock. If you are interested in 
taking more than an interested 
part, leave your name, class and 
telephone number in the sophomore 
male box by the bulletin board. 
“He who sees a need and does not 
respond is as guilty as one who 
does not see at all.” —Dante. 


FACULTY NOTES 


On November 7, at Assumption 
College, Professor Emmet A. Shea 
addressed the Student Interna- 
tional Affairs Society, focusing his 
talk on the Fall of China. 

Professor Bruce Cohen, also of 
the history department, gave his 
address, “The Need for Order: 
Newark, A City of Crisis,” to the 
Worcester Area Historians and 
Political Scientists Association, 
who met in the Worcester State 
College Faculty Lounge at 8:00 
p.m. on November 21. 
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By Louise Hagan and Beverly Kaufman 
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CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE 
WOODBLOCK PRINTS 


Sosaku hanga, Japan’s creative 
woodblock prints, were born more 
than half a century ago. The name 
(sosaku, creative, and hinga, 
prints) was chosen by the artists 
themselves to distinguish their 
work from Japan’s famed and tra- 
ditional ukiyo-e prints. 

The sosaku-hanga differs both 
in subject matter and in technique 
from the famed wkiyo-e prints 
which flourished from the mid- 
seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth 
centuries. Each ukiyo-e print was 
produced by three individual crafts- 
men, a designer, a carver, and a 
printer. By contrast, the work of 
the sosaku-hanga artist is de- 
signed, carved, and printed by him- 


self. In addition, he uses not only 
Japanese subject matter but also 
subjects from the West. 

The subject matter of the prints 
are varied as you can tell from the 
following titles: Human Being, Af- 
ternoon of the Yellow Horse, Wall 
of Kyoto, Masks and Forest. 

The Worcester Art Museum’s 
Bancroft Collection of Japanese 
Prints is one of the finest in any 
museum. In recent years, by gift 
and by purchase, the museum has 
acquired a small group of prints 
by the best of contemporary Jap- 
anese artists. A selection of these 
works are on view through Decem- 
ber 17 in Galleries 213 and 214. 
The prints in this exhibition have 
never been shown together before 
and some are exhibited here for 
the first time. | 


STUDENT SHOWS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN LIBRARY 


This week an exhibit of photog- 
raphy is on display in the library. 
Using 35mm and 2% equipment, 
John Shea, a sophomore, has de- 
picted some of our world. 

In reference to photography, 
John Shea said, “Photography is 
an art form.” According to Shea 
photography is the “most meaning- 
ful art form; it deals with people, 
not prettiness ... you don’t get as 
involved in style at the cost of 
meaning.” “These photographs,” 
Shea goes on to say, “are merely 
one’s interpretation of life, no 
more correct than any other.” 

Tomorrow is the last day of the 
exhibit here. The collection is being 
moved to the “Omnibus” Head Shop 
on Pleasant St. where the photo- 
graphs can be purchased. So get 
down to the Library and take a 
look. A word of caution from Shea 
to you, the viewer, “When you 
look at the photos, don’t look only 
with your eyes.” 


Peace Corps Seeks 
Draft Deferments 


The Peace Corps announced to- 
day it will intervene on behalf of 
Volunteers seeking draft defer- 
ments for two years of overseas 
service. 

Agency Director Jack Vaughn, 
concerned by mounting induction 
calls to Volunteers serving over- 
seas, said he will take an “active 
role” in seeking future deferment 
cases before the Presidential Ap- 
peal Board — the court of last re- 
sort for draft reclassifications. 

In the past the agency per- 
formed a largely informational 
function — advising Volunteers 
and trainees of Selective Service 
laws and procedures and confirm- 
ing to local boards the fact of the 
Volunteer’s service. 

In future appeals, Vaughn will 
write letters to the board describ- 
ing the circumstances in each case 
and urging board members to 
grant a deferment until comple- 
tion of the Volunteer’s overseas 
tour. 

“We have a serious situation,” 
he said. “The problem of induction 
notices to overseas Volunteers is 
becoming a major concern for us. 
Pulling a Volunteer off a produc- 
tive job at mid-tour is unfair to 
the nation, the host country, the 
Peace Corps and the individual.” 

Vaughn said Peace Corps Volun- 
teers have lost about 60 deferment 
appeals before the three-man board 
in the last six and one-half years. 
While adverse rulings by the na- 
tional board have involved less 
than one-half of one per cent of 
the estimated 15,000 draft-eligible 
men to have served in the Peace 
Corps, “virtually all of these have 
occurred in the past year,” he said. 

Of the approximately 25 volun- 
teers who have already returned 
to the United States for draft in- 
duction, two were disqualified for 
physical reasons and returned to 
their overseas assignments. 

The vast majority of Peace 
Corps Volunteers are granted de- 
ferments for two years of overseas 
duty because their service is deem- 
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Kaleidoscome 
By Barbara M. Borzumato 


The first half of “Gone with the Wind” centers on the Civil W 
its ruination of the Southerner’s life of leisure, primarily that of g, 
lett O’Hara and her family, friends and beloved plantation “T, 
The scenes are brutal, realistic, thought provoking and somet; 
overly melodramatic. The slight savor of humor is subtle and 
Vivien Leigh is the spoiled, selfish flirt, very foolish and fickle, a 
convincing as one who gives little attention to the thinking prog 


The second half focuses on Scarlett’s revenge. She strikes 
against all forces that have caused her suffering. She restores he 
in money and property. But in truth she remains impoverished in | 
We see her lose her father, her daughter and her only true marr 
(she has numerous husbands in a very short period of time) all 
which mean a greal deal to her. 


The main theme as we follow Scarlett is her love for one Ast 
Wilkes who is married in the very early scenes of the movie. This | 
supposedly motivates her to pursue him endlessly, to marry and 
marry to provoke his jealously. This is to no avail. Leslie Howar 
Ashley is milky and soppy as the devoted husband, reluctant to , 
render to the wiles of scheming Scarlett. Rhett Butler played by 
immortal Clark Gable is debonair, sharp, witty, and thoroughly in| 
with the ruthless enchantress. Olivia de Havilland as Melanie, wife 
Ashley is unebelievably saintly. 


Camera action is often stilted. Techniques varied in 1939 as « 
pared to 1967. Even the methods of acting are a bit overdone, 
Scarlett, even with all she undergoes, never ages. This is one of 
conceptions of glamorization in that Hollywood era. Cleverly 4 
scenes are: the burning of Atlanta, Scarlett’s journey to return to T 
while the Yankees invade the South, her confrontation with the dy 
soldiers, wounded and erying in pain, lying on a seemingly endless 
of death — all penetrating and piercing. 


Its key to success lies in its simplicity and sincerity of dial 

If Rhett says “I love you, Scarlett,” he means it. No psyche inv 
Straight emotion, truthful passion, honest desire, honest love. It 
eerie to see this cast walk across the screen, so alive, in competi 
with films of today; yet to realize they are of another generation lea 
one with a mixed sensation of melancholy and sadness. 


In truth it is a film of sentimental value, yet a good film and 
worth seeing. 


"MARAT/SADE" 


“Marat/Sade” is not a conventional play. It is a total experid 
that combines all facets of the theater. It takes you into the | 
depths of horror and madness and then confronts you with the pl 
sophical and moral questions that have faced the world since ¢ 
immemorial. 

Written by Peter Weiss, its full name is “The Persecution 
Assassination of Jean-Paul Marat as performed by the Inmates i 
Asylum of Charenton Under the Direction of the Marquis de Ss 
It takes place in 1808 in the newly-enlightened France and we ™ 
remember that the play acted out by the inmates describes event! 
long ago. Herein lies the strength of the play, for we know that " 
they enact is not a thing of the past. As one listens, one can 4 
many of the statements to events ever distant from the French 
olution, such as the Nazi holocaust and the war in Vietnam. W 
portrays raw, human emotions and with this his play achieves 
versality. 


The entire cast was outstanding. The roles are strenuous ané 
manding. They drain you both physically and emotionally. The ® 
ence itself feels this tension and anxiety. Particular mention mus 
made, however, to the performance of Kenneth Happe as Marat. 
emotional impact of his role is not easily forgotten. As Sade, Be 
McInerney was calculating and aloof. Charlotte Corday was cré 
with depth and dimension by Ann Marie Shea. Equally worthy of 
tion are Selma Cohen as Simonne Evrad, William Taylor as Dupe 
Richard DiLallo as Herald and Grace Leslie as Rossignol. To ¢ 
the atmosphere of Charenton to such a degree, the entire com! 
deserves accolades. 


It is difficult to describe “Marat/Sade” for you see it not # 
observer, but as one totally involved. When you leave, you feel 
you have gained something, but you are not sure what it is. In & 
you can only say that you have experienced something. The Fea 
Theater Co. and the Entr’Actors Guild have scored another 
mental achievement in theater. F 
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“rather than risk the loss of * 
newly-earned language fluency 
ing the long waits for fin®! 
proval or disapproval of defé 
requests.” 

Vaughn said, “So long * 
chances for deferment are 
this system makes sense, >” 
more and more Volunteers 
their appeals we may have © 
consider the process and 
them, a wasting asset, 
United States until their cas* 
resolved.” ‘ 

He also said induction 3! 
Volunteers overseas “disrup 
continuity of carefully pl 
projects by host country &° 
ments who also have inves 
large amount of time and 
in the program.” 

Vaughn also noted that 
number of cases, host countr? 
ernments have been unable 
place drafted Volunteer 


ed by their local boards to be “in 
the national interest,” as recom- 
mended by Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, the draft director. 

However, some local Selective 
Service boards refuse deferments 
even though Peace Corps service 
does not relieve Volunteers of their 
draft obligations. If the local board 
is upheld by the State Appeal 
Board, the case may reach the 
Presidential Appeal Board which 
makes the final decision. 

The appeal process often takes 
months to be resolved and the 
Peace Corps frequently sends Vol- 
unteers to their overseas sites 
while their appeals for deferment 
are pending. 

Vaughn said the Peace Corps, 
having provided upwards of 400 
hours of intensive language train- 
ing during the 12 to 14 weeks of 
preparation, often sends Volun- 
teers overseas to begin service 


———— 


is is a-statement by Marine 
jgadier General Smedley Butler 
om the book The Great Fear in 
tin America. “I helped make 
ico and especially Tampico 
¢e for American oil interests in 
14. I helped make Haiti and 
ya a decent place for the Na- 
City Bank boys to collect 
enue in... I helped purify 
jearagua for the international 
king house of Brown Brothers 
1909 to 1912. I brought light to 
» Dominican Republic for Amer- 
sugar interests in 1916 ...I 
sped make Honduras ‘right’ for 
erican fruit companies in 1903 
Fad ete. 
In Guatemala the Arbenz gov- 
ent raised the minimum wage 
om 26¢ to $1.08 a day and start- 
} land reform which included the 
neultivated land owned by United 
uit. John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
of State to President Eisen- 
ower, was both a stockholder and 
prporation counsel for the United 
it Company. 
To protect our foreign interest, 
he C.L.A., under government or- 
ers, organized, trained and equip- 
an invasion force, provided air 
ver, and succeeding in toppling 
he popularly elected government 
Arbenz. In his place a right- 
ing military dictatorship was set 
The new government halted land 
form, returned expropriated land, 
isenfranchised 70% of the popu- 
tion, smashed trade unions, cut 
ages and abolished taxes on prof- 
ts of foreign investors. (For veri- 
tion see New York Times dated 
28-66. For greater detailed ac- 
sunt, read The Great Fear in La- 
America and The Free World 
olossus.) 
Other incidents can and will be 
elated if needed, But this was to 
t the stage to see some other as- 
ects of our foreign policy. No 
atter how “nice” and “out of the 
sodness of our hearts” many peo- 
© think are the reasons we inter- 
ene in other countries, we mainly 
terfere for economic reasons; to 
rotect interests — not idoeological 
pasons. 
Hardly any country moves on 
deology. Ideology serves as an ex- 
use. I pointed out some concrete 
xamples. However, economic ex- 
nsion is not in a set pattern. 
at is to say we do not go into 
particular country for a particu- 
reason. We do, however, go 
nto areas of the world to create 
pheres of influence” to set the 
ge for American industry or 
owth. I am not saying this is 
d. But when it is used to sup- 
ert anti-communist dictators that 
return use their power to sup- 
ess the people, then it is no won- 
*r our country is disliked by 
verging nations. 
The leaders of these countries 
us, but the people being sup- 
essed do not: Over-population 
So hinders progress in these 
untries. Then a revolution takes 
® and we call it communist. 
are other factors, such as 
ationalism.” Our country never 
iders lip service to the people 
aged in the revolution. We only 
out for our own interest. As 
‘nold 5 papas has pointed out in 
8 bc book, America and World Rev- 
to “America is today the 
f a world-wide anti-revolu- 
‘movement in defense of 
ests.” 
on is taking place in 
t started when the U.S. 
e Diem regime in vio- 
e Geneva Accords. It 
et government of the 
malistic uprising oc- 
out the dictator- 
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Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone 


communism can be found in na- 
tionalism. 

The same is expected to take 
place in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. We are still supporting dicta- 
tors, not the people. Could our 
country benefit by getting out of 
this “reaction” stage and support 
the people? 

The American Revolution was a 
nationalistic uprising. It was not 
communist inspired. We hated the 
countries that did not believe in 
our cause. We loved countries that 
did believe in our cause, The same 
can be said of other countries en- 
gaged in revolution — they love 
those who support their cause. 

Dictators are a minority of one 
— people are a majority of thou- 
sands. There is strength in num- 
bers. 


Vietnam Reading List 
The following reading list was 
compiled under the supervision of 
Mr. Emmett Shea, Professor of 
Modern Far Eastern History at 
Holy Cross and Worcester State 
College. It is considered that these 
are the most objective books in re- 
lation to the questions concerning 
Vietnam. 
' A HISTORY OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, by D. Hall 
THE STRUGGLE FOR INDO- 
CHINA, by E. Hammer 
VIETNAM: A DRAGON EM- 
BATTLED (two volumes), 
by J. Buttinger 

BACKGROUND TO VIETNAM 

by B. Newman 

THE VIETNAM READER, 

by B. Fall and M. Raskin 

THE TWO VIETNAMS, 

by B. Fall 

VIETNAM WITNESS, 

by B. Fall 
TO MOVE A NATION, 
by R. Hilsman 

THE BITTER HERITAGE, 

by A. Schlesinger, Jr. 

VIETCONG, by D. Pike 

Also past issues of The New Re- 
public contain many of Bernard 
Fall’s interviews with the Viet- 
cong. 

If the student is ever to be fa- 
miliar with the present political 
and military events that have tak- 
en and are taking place in Viet- 
nam, it is essential that several 
of these books be included in his 
reading to obtain an intelligent 
and factual interpretation. 


‘JUST US' SING HISTORY 
TO CAPACITY CROWD 


Folk singing and history go to- 
gether like ham and eggs. That 
was the consensus of the large and 
enthusiastic audience that filled the 
science amphitheatre last Friday 
as the WSC Modern History So- 
ciety presented a program of folk 
songs illustrative of numerous de- 
velopments in American history. 

Thanks to the talent and verve 
of the Just Us folk group, the 
experiment was a success. Cer- 
tainly Bill Ruggieri, Mary Ellen 
Dyer, Kathy Keegan, Gail Keegan, 
Pat Pearson, Sue Donahue, Susan 
Niford deserve the thanks of the 
members of the Modern History 
Society for the engaging manner 
in which they blasted rock for the 
expanding railways, heaved the 
eapstan on a rolling clipper, pushed 
their handcarts across the prairies, 
or sang blissfully in the dooryard 
of their little sod shanty on the 
claim. 

The Modern History Society 
would like to remind freshmen and 
sophomores, both men and women, 
that your participation in the plan- 
ning and operation of the society 
is welcomed and needed. If you 
would like to play a leading role 


y force to support in this active, popular, and grow- 


ing student organization, please 
-| contact. club officers _ Paul Wal- 
ine effle Jolly, 

es 
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PYOOKOML 


By Mark Blazis 


|NEUESNATANOOUUUOEEREUPEREEEOASOAUST OU EOREEREOEOROUAUOEEERESEEEEHENS 


Missing not even a morn of Holiday, a plump 

And punctual lady barges through our eastern door, 
Lifts the shades, and lightly tweaks us on the rump, 
Causing blanket-warm soles to touch and curse a chilling floor. 
Busily bustling toward the western door she races, 
Scolding lovers of the night, prodding weary men, 
Illuminating curlerred hair and unmade faces, 

Socks on the floor and beards that must be shaved again. 
How oft she’s greeted with ingratitude! Her worth 
Belied in terms of bleary eyes, uncoffeed grunts 

And isolating newspapers instead of mirth, 

Enthusiasm, and a thoughtful word. Yet this blunts 

Not her kindness, for even lacking an invitation 

She cares enough to brighten a darkened creation. 


Light: essential and fascinating. We’ve made it, measured it, writ- 
ten poems about it, and even sold it. Should we be surprised when an 
enterprising artist tries to incorporate it into an art form? 

At the moment, there is a splendidly elucidating and entertaining 
exhibit on light and motion at the Worcester Art Museum. I happened 
to see it on a Sunday, when an Expo-like crowd still had plenty of 
push and nudge left in them. 

My first reaction to the opening exhibit, a neon sign in the shape 
of a hand with two stars at its fingertips, was that it was a very good 
sign. Then I began to wonder what kind of a store could ever use it. 
There must be somebody. I even began to think that this sign was use- 
less, until a bearded, shabbily dressed, sunglassed, aromatic connois- 
seur (he must have been a genuine poverty-type artist) explained its 
subtle beauty to me. How foolish I was not to realize that this master- 
piece of sculptured light was an honest to goodness objet d’art. 

Indeed, what an ingenious accomplishment it was to take an out- 
door sign and bring it indoors. The extension of this originality is 
limitless. We could park our cars in the bedroom and sleep in the ga- 
rage. Wear and tear on the driveway would be markedly curtailed. 
Maybe we could bring in the cement bird bath for the canary and put 
the bath tub on the front lawn. I don’t think that our local Bird Watch- 
er’s Society would react too harshly. The potential of this fundamental 
idea is just exciting. 

To tell the truth, I didn’t like everything about the sign. It was 
too linear. Perhaps the artist could make his curves a little bulkier, or 
maybe even legitimately sculpture a whole glass figure and then use 
his light to enhance the sculpture, rather than to take its place. 

The exhibit that fascinated me the most was the “Lunar Box.” On 
its front screen, one could see a multitude of different shades of light 
floating, weaving, and mutating. Using a bit of imagination, one could 
visualize Heaven, Hell, the Creation, the Destruction, the molten center 
of the earth, or even a hangover personified. The box isn’t very expen- 
sive to make, but the artist sells it for thousands of dollars. I under- 
stand that he locks up the internal mechanisms so that no one can see 
how easy it was for him to make it. If this objet d’art goes on the fritz, 
the owner has to bring it back to the artist to be repaired. There’s not 
one Lunar Box repairman in the yellow pages. (I wonder if he’s aware 
of the federal regulations on monopolies.) 

This idea of repair brings us to a very significant question. Is this 
art “great”? Its lack of durability almost completely negates the possi- 
bility of its withstanding the test of time. If one of these masterpieces 
blows a fuse or burns out after its artist dies, it too, must die.. Any 
attempt by another electrician to repair or remodel the composition 
would mean that the composition has been enlivened by two artists. 
Certainly, the original artist can no longer assume all of the credit 
for it. This would drastically compound the problems of the art stu- 
dent. Imagine trying to remember the names of electricians for an 
exam! 

All things considered, this exhibit had a very strong influence on 
me. On my way home, I drove down Belmont Street to get some gas. 
The visit to the Museum made me acutely aware of the aesthetic sig- 
nificance of the signs above the stations. These signs were comme on 
dit, magnifique! Merrit’ had sculptured arrows that have intangible 
force and direction. Sunoco has outdone Merrit by putting an archaic 
bend in its arrow. The combination of its blue and yellow tints en- 
hances its subtle binary form. Flying A has a crimson stallion that 
keeps revolving above the pumps. It has a definite duality of character. 
It is noble and solid, but it is also mysterious. A question thrills the 
buyer. Will the horse ever decide which way he wants to go? The artist 
has surely instilled a thrilling element of drama in his work. There 
was another station that had a huge red ball that was no doubt very 
symbolic. Its solidity and unity was indescribable. 

Next time you have your oil changed, look around at the suspended 
gallery. Admission is free. 


FORD SAYS SUPPORT BOYS 
BY BRINGING THEM HOME 


“The way to stop the (Vietnam) | and minds of the people. He felt 
war is simple. Just Stop! Stop the| that the 30 billion dollars a year 
bombing and work for negotiation.” | now being used for military pur- 
This stand was taken by Brig.| poses would be more meaningful if 
General William Wallace Ford] it were used for reform programs 
during his speech, “The Unbear-| and educating the people. “You 
able Price of this War” at Wor-| don’t fight communism with bul- 
cester Tech on November 15. lets.” 


In regards to the legality of the 
war, General Ford finds it difficult 
to defend. He refers to the viola- 
tion of the Geneva Accords of 
1954, the U.N. Charter, the U.S. 
Constitution and also a violation 
of the SEATO Treaty. 


In the closing of his speech Gen- 
eral Ford stated, “People say sup- 
port our boys in Vietnam — I be- 
lieve this too, support them by 
| bringing them home.” 
lees a 


General Ford mentioned that we 
are the victims of our own mis- 
takes. We supported the “brutal” 
and “repressive” regime of Diem, 
and later the “United States in- 
duced Diem’s assassination” when 
it was discovered that his regime 
was not functioning as it should 
have been. 


General Ford also referred to 
the Vietnam War as a Civil War. 
H ces, pose we must build up a 

t : be oe 
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It’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


“Why do lounges close so early?” 
This question is being asked by 
many students who feel that we 
have a “right” to use lounge fa- 
cilities after 4:15 p.m. This is 
made in reference to the main 
lounge in the cafeteria building in 
particular. 


We too, would like very much to 
see the lounge remain open during 
the evening. Students could use 
the facilities for relaxation or for 
socializing with other students. It 
could also be used by students who 
desire to take a break from study- 
ing in the library. Yes, this pro- 
posal would be highly appreciated 
by the students. 


As most of our readers will 
agree, we have based most of our 
articles on student rights, respon- 
sibility and academie freedom. We 
have always supported the student. 
However, more than this, we’ve al- 
ways defended what we believe to 
be right. At this point we would 
also wish to express another opin- 
ion for what we believe to be 
right. We are in favor of closing 
down the main lounge for a period 
of at least two days! 


Why have we taken this stand? 
By keeping it closed it will keep 
clean. We feel that students should 
be permitted to wear “blue” jeans, 
grow beards and/or moustaches 
and have hair at any length they 
desire. However, we believe in 
cleanliness. For this reason alone 
we advocate barring students from 
the lounge. We have observed con- 
ditions and, to say the least, we 
are disgusted by such a mess, 


Is the closing down of the lounge 
the only solution to make students 
aware of the disgusting conditions 
that exist there? We would sin- 
cerely like to think not. 


Why don’t students return trays 
to the cafeteria after they bring 
food into the lounge? Can we take 
a minute from playing cards to 
place an empty Coke cup into the 
disposal unit? Furthermore, must 
we crush our cigarette butts on 
the floor because we either ruined 
the ashtrays or can’t muster up 
enough energy to walk over to one. 


These are not generalities. They 
are concrete facts. On Friday, No- 
vember 17, 1967 we examined the 
conditions. At 4:30 p.m. there were 
at least 50 paper cups scattered on 
the tables and floor, several trays 
and plates from the cafeteria on 
the floor, several eating utensils on 
the tables and an endless number 
of cigarette butts on the floor. We 


sted in the in-| Wan 


would also like to make it known 
that there are seven disposal units 
in the lounge at various locations. 


We have been told by some stu- 
dents that if we work to close the 
lounge for a few days we will 
alienate ourselves from many stu- 
dents who are presently support- 
ing the reform movement on cam- 
pus. These are the type of students 
who are not needed in the move- 
ment nor have they been active 
in it. 


In conclusion, we don’t want to — 


see students barred from the 


lounge, but would rather see stu-— ws 


dents handle the responsibility of 


keeping it clean. If students can- ‘. 


not manage to perform such 


menial task, then further action 


must and will be taken. 
fantry the day before World War 
I was declared “when it was 
ionable to declare wars.” He 
served as Commanding Gener: 
the 43rd Artillery Division, U 
European Command, Adviso 
tion, Combat Zone, Verdun, E 
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Last Wednesday, Nov. 22, the 
freshmen at Worcester State over- 
came very heavy odds and upset 
the well-drilled, bigger sophomore 
football team. The second annual 
tackle football game was played 
in the misty cold afternoon on 
snow-covered WSC field. 


At the outset it appeared that 
the game would be a hard-hitting 
running contest as both defenses 
refused to yield. However, after 
exchanging the ball consistently 
during the first period, the frosh 
passing attack began to click at 
the hands of Art Dunlap. Early in 
the second quarter, he finally hit 
end “Kip” Silvestri, who carried it 
over for the T.D. The same pair 
connected for the conversion, mak- 
ing the score 7-0. The freshman 
defense made the first of their 
strong showings by holding the 
avid Sophomore offense on the 
frosh 20-yard line and taking over 
on downs. The first half ended 
with the same score. 


As the second half got under 
way, the sophomore cheering sec- 
tion had plenty to cheer about as 
quarterback John Decimone engi- 
_ neered a+ sustained drive, high- 


to resume publication. 
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FROSH WIN IN 1 


Co-Ed Bowling 
EVERY FRIDAY — 10:30-1:30 
2 STRINGS FREE 


COLONIAL BOWL, MILL STREET 


é WANTED: Intercollegiate staff (writers, artists, business 
editors) for the WORCESTER PUNCH, member U.P.S., soon 


_ Write or drop in to Paperback Center, 568 Main Street. 


MAURICE’S BARBER SHOP 


For Lads and Dads 


4C RICHMOND AVE., WORCESTER 
Tel. 755-9646 for Appointment 


"Yes, we do razor cutting.” 


Hyway Pizzaria 


(cor. Pleasant) 


Delicious Pizzas 
Grinders 
Spaghetti and Meatballs 
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lighted with long runs by fullback 
Paul Joseph, The march ended on 
the 15-yard line. Jim Pickett im- 
mediately picked off an errant pass 
and returned all the way for the 
score. The conversion failed, leav- 
ing the score at 7-6. But the frosh 
weren’t denied as they came right 
back and with fine blocking sprang 
Silvestri loose for a 20-yard ram- 
ble into the end zone. The conver- 
sion failed but the frosh had a big 
seven point lead as the third quar- 
ter ended, 13-6. 


The ball-hungry sophs weren’t 
beaten yet. They put together sev- 
eral first downs, only to be stopped 
by the stubborn freshman defense 
on the twenty. Then, with a couple 
of plays gone and two minutes left 
the frosh received a big break by 
way of a 15-yard unnecessary 
roughness penalty which removed 
them from their own territory and 
danger. 


They still had to contend with 
one more last-ditch effort by the 
sophs. The rugged sophomore de- 
fense stopped the frosh running 
attack and took over possession on 
their own 40-yard line. Using time- 
outs and stopping the clock on out- 


See Gino, Steve, 


and Vin 
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of-bounds plays, the frantic soph- 
omore offense moved all the way 
to the frosh 10-yard line only to 
lose the ball on downs. Time ran 
out with the freshmen running the 
ball on their own 20, 


It was a tough game to lose for 
the sophomores and a glorious win 
for the freshmen. Both teams did 
themselves proud. The frosh over- 
came tremendous odds for the win 
and the sophomores, never quit- 
ting, nearly pulling it out in the 
last minute of play. The freshman 
defense should be especially com- 
mended for a fine job. The record 
now stands even with the sopho- 
more teams losing one and win- 
ning one and the freshmen owning 
the same record in the two years 
that the game has been played. 
Will this year’s freshmen again 
prevail as sophomores next year? 
Your guess is as good as mine. 
One should never underestimate 
freshmen. 


Sports Notes 


By Gary Ozias 


The Lancer basketball team is 
unbeaten so far in exhibition 
games. Led by the sharpshooting 
of Smokey Moresi and Jim Fer- 
della, they’ve been very strong. 
Dan Moran, a transfer student, 
has been out of action with an in- 
jured foot, but is expected to bol- 
ster the rebounding strength. Dave 
Bunker seems to have consolidated 
his very quick moves with excel- 
lent timing and could be a real 
standout. With the return of Ar- 
nie Hamm, Dennis Brophy, and 
Ron Dunham, WSC should be very 
strong this year. The season opens 
tomorrow night against Nichols. 
Let’s see how many people can 
pack the gym. Which class can get 
the largest cheering section? This 
writer will be there and he’d like 
to see everybody else there. 
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The freshmen and sophomores 
are prepping for the annual tackle 
game. Both teams have been train- 
ing very hard and appear quite 
confident. The first annual game 
was won by the sophs last year 
33-12. Will the sophomores re- 
venge themselves on the frosh or 
will they be upset? There should 
be a good crowd on hand. 


There will-be a judo demonstra- 
tion in the gym on Friday, Dec. 1 
at 10:30 a.m. It should be very 
interesting. That brings to mind 
the fact that I would like to do a 
few explanatory articles on the 
sport, but having had no direct 
association with it, I am running 
into problems. I would appreciate 


it if those readers who know any- 
thing about judo would contact me 
through the sports desk of the 
Student Voice. 

The hockey season is under way. 
The team has held several prac- 
tices but is badly in need of more 
players. Any of you guys who have 
played before are urged to go out 
for the team. 

And to the rest of you readers 
— support our teams this year. 
They’re your representatives and 
they'll do better with that support. 


i It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
ST. 757-6326 || 
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VOLLEYBALL TEAM IS VICTORIOUS 


Thursday evening, Nov. 16, saw] points scored off the State to, 
was 4. Their highly spirited pep 


a volleyball squad of four men and 
five women representing Worcester 
State return undefeated from a 
tournament at Boston University. 
The team, consisting of Philip 
Arello, Ginny Brennan, James 
Ferdella, Carole Doyle, Arnie 
Hamm, Sue Hurd, Camille Methot, 
Bob Reidy and Michelle Methot, 
looked sharp on the court. They 
were well-organized and confident 
in their games. 

The reason for success, along 
with excellent spiking by the men 
of the team was a complete team 
effort. The maximum amount of 


PARKING RULES 
TO BE ENFORCED 


At the request of a number of 
students who have had their cars 
blocked by other students who 
parked in no-parking zones, the 
State College at Worcester has 
adopted parking regulations. The 
State College at Worcester has 
adequate parking on campus com- 
pared with most city colleges. At 
peak periods it can be crowded, 
chiefly because no one wants to 
use the parking places in Kam- 
chatka. Since there are spaces 
available, if you come at a busy 
hour be prepared to walk. In order 
to bring some order out of chaos, 
our security men are recording the 
license numbers of the cars ille- 
gally parked. After repeated of- 
fenses you will be requested to see 
Mr. Gould in the Dean of Men’s 
office in order to sign a card that 
states the following: 


NOTICE TO STUDENTS 

The Board of Trustees of (the) 
State Colleges has authorized the 
Worcester State College to impose 
parking fines in conjunction with the 
(Worcester) Municipal Court. We 
hope this action will not be necessary 
and we ask you to cooperate by park- 
ing in the designated areas. 

Please sign this card and return (it) 


to Mr. Gould's office as soon as Pos- 
sible. 


The college administration does 
not wish to enforce a fine system 
but fire lanes must be kept open 
for the always possible fire that 


formance is commendable, The , 
position consisted of teams fy 
Boston University, Boston St, 
Northeastern, Gordon, and (, 
University. 


opportunity to see this team in , 
tion on Noy. 30 at 7:30 p.m. at + 
College Gym. Miss Margaret \ 
the officers 


along with of 


State, Clark University and Bee} 
Junior College. 


FROSH NEWS 


This is a new column in 
WSC Student Voice. It cone 
news from the Freshman © 
about the Freshman Class, t: 
Freshman Class. 

In starting the column this » 
we would like to talk to you al 
the spirit of our Class, “The Sp 
of ’71.” It is a vibrant, exc 
and illuminating one, but it ne 
your help. When Bob Donoghu 
any of the elected officers as! 
your help—give it willingly! M 
of you joined the committee: 
the Freshman Prom, but joi 
is not enough, working is the 

Remember, this class is 
you make it. You can sit and 


would be extremely devastating in 
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Looking for a Christmas 
GIFT IDEA? 


Gift Certificates 


_ are available at the 


College Bookstore 


IN ANY AMOUNT 


to be used to purchase any merchandise 
in the Bookstore by the recipient. 


LY 


_ WSC BOOKSTORE 


and stamp your feet, but not! 


will change unless you actively 


engage to alter it! 


“Your FROSH Reporters" 


a school, particularly where the 


fire apparatus could not reac! 
fire. The parking areas must a! 


be observed so that other cars ca 


gent, faculty adviser for the tea) 


WAA have organized a tourname 
night with Boston State, West.) 


All students at WSC have , 
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move either in or out of the park 


ing areas. 

If there is no parking space fi 
your car then you must par} 
one of the streets of Worcest: 
observing their posted parkin 


regulations. If you do persist 
being late to class or just not 
ing where you leave your car, ) 
may expect a date in court 
time following a receipt of the no! 
to see Mr. Gould. 


There are only 2 more issues this 


semester. If you have any oan- 
nouncements for Dec. and Jan. they 
must be in the STUDENT VOICE 
office by Dec. 8 at 10:30 a.m. 


DISCOUNT 
On All School and Office Supplies 


PENS 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


(Near Clark University) 
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December 7, 1967 


DR. HEDMAN DELIVERS EULOGY AS "ACORN' IS BURIED 


On Friday, Nov. 30, 1967 the 
orn was laid to her rest. The 
secession began at the Gate That 
es Nowhere. Burial took place 
the oak tree near the tennis 
rts. The eulogy was most elo- 
ently delivered by Dr. Hedman. 
be old mastheads were interred. 
he grave is marked by a wreath 
yellow flowers. A marker will be 
ortly affixed to the tree. Closing 
marks were made by the Editor. 
he following is text of the eulogy. 
riends — 
For an occasion like this, it 
ould be nice if one of us had the 
satorieal powers of Bossuet, whose 
eral orations are reckoned 
song the world classics; it would 
nice, I say, for the ceremony 
are engaged in belongs to his- 


ea Members of the staff who served as pallbearers and students : 


We must note and note well that 
» burial which prompts this oc- 
sion is not merely the somber 
pplantation of a recent individ- 
; it is the egress of a whole 
certainly an epoch — indeed, 
way of life that signals reluc- 
tly to us through the magical 
nog of the present moment. It is, 
wrefore, our obligation to convey 
the entering generation its gen- 


al significance. 


True, this, so far is all ritual 
etoric; but it is one of the finer 
ints in the appraisal of inevita- 
departures to sum up the heri- 

e of the past, using it, somehow 
peer into a future that offers 
pe or at least amelioration for 
Sores that fester on the body 
ial and politic. Of this I am not 
able, nor do I make such pre- 
sions to the metaphysical exam- 
ation of the course of Being and 
eeoming of Existence and Futur- 
y, or of Passivity and Activity — 
the very seriousness of this in- 


ADMINISTRATION APPROVES 
UNLIMITED CUT BILL 


The Student Council, in concert with the Protem Stu- 
ent Affairs Committee and with the approval of the Ad- 
nistration, announced the following changes in attendance 
dlicies. 
There will be unlimited and unexcused cuts for all members of the 
student body of Worcester State College. No administrative control 


of attendance will be exercised, but it is expected that there will be 
good attendance by all students at regularly scheduled classes. 


No instructor will employ the use of attendance or unscheduled 
tests as the primary source of marking or evaluating a student’s 
performance. 

a. Every instructor will announce the requirements of the course 
at the state of each semester. \ 

b. Every instructor will have the option to give or refuse to give 
make-up examination on announced examinations — announced 
examinations being those tests which are announced at least one 
week prior to their being given. 

¢. Students having reasons for missing announced examinations 
will be given consideration by the instructor. 

d. Every instructor will have two options concerning the giving of 
make-up tests for unscheduled examinations — unscheduled ex- 


terment argues that the effort be 
made by someone; even, unless, in- 
terrupted, by me. 

Speaking short of the last few 
semesters, I would make the fol- 
lowing points; first in regard to 
the past: 

1. The Acorn has served its term 
as an apprentice-journal. After all, 
this little nut began from scratch. 
There were no isswes then, no con- 
troversies of an international or- 
der, no selected instances to deter- 
mine the course of events. There 
were not even any of you around. 
Yet in its prim little way it car- 
ried forward the burden of civili- 
zation. Does this not have an im- 
portance? 

2. Its historical position. The old 
Acorn was a quiet little withdrawn 
thing that reminds me of nothing 
so much as an 18th century draw- 
ing-room, receded from the dust 
and friction of that stupid outside 
existence; or, perhaps, a kind of 


aminations being those tests which are given without one week’ 

prior notice. 

1. The instructor may give a make-up examination. 

2. The instructor, if he feels it is inconvenient to give a special 
examination, has the alternative of not counting the examina- 
tion missed by the student in computing the final average. 

. The effectiveness of this system will be reviewed by the Student 

cil in February, 1969. This policy is subject to amendment 

It of this study. 


udents, f faculty, and parents will be notified by letter before 
goes into effect. 
) N POLICY WILL Go INTO EFFECT AS OF 


who joined in the merriment. 


vestibule to a snug and motionless 
interior. One could go to it and 
come away feeling out of this 
world and well-rested. 


This, I aver, is something to be 3 


thankful for; it represented a by- 
gone attitude, a way of life polar 
to what we witness today. No one 
ever struck you in the ribs or ad- 
ministered a walloping kick — at 
least, while you were in the draw- 
ing-room. You waited for the ap- 
propriate place. We should not for- 
get this service and we should re- 
turn to it as we would to a period 
piece — of, let us say, of the days 
of Queene Anne or Louis XV. I 
assure you, you will find no dust 
on that furniture. 

. Even so, the Acorn was the 
medium through which the Stu- 
dent Voice was generated. It was 
the thesis which bred its own anti- 
thesis. It seldom laughed and 
smiled only occasionally. It never 
realized that there was a whole 
world, a vast unexplored world 
lying all about; its only expression 
was immediately local and indeter- 
minate. Probably it could not have 
distinguished the Baroque from the 
Existential, or Jean Paul from 
Viadimir Ilyich, But it was 
there and functioning when the 
young emerging Independents de- 
cided to cut up and dissect the 
scattered remains of Freud and 
Karl Marx. Its passive corpse was 
an ideal framework for the opera- 
tions of our new Activists. To do 


the old Acorn justice we must ap- 
preciate the meaning of the Mil- 
tonic phrase: 

‘They also serve who only stand 
~ and wait.’ 

And now we come to the present 
— that interrupted corridor to the 
future. Here, I confess, I falter. 


COUNCIL ACCEPTS 
FROSH LANCERS 


Tony Caputo motioned that we 


S| accept the Freshman Lancers — 


Carole Bradbent, Joan Haire, Don- 
ald Harley, Edward Healy, Mark 
Johnson, and Robert Thompson. It 
was seconded by Marie Wether- 
head, and the vote was unanimous. 

Jack Farley brought up the pos- 
sibility of a dance being held after 
the first basketball game. Joellen 
Martin motioned that a dance be 
held Dec. 1 after the first basket- 
ball game and that the money 
spent not exceed $100. Jimmy 
Scheen seconded it, and the vote 


was unanimous. 
ows © 


My knees tremble, my equilibrium 
shatters. But willy-nilly, we must 
press on. Again I lay this out in 
logical order. 


1. Trouble, double, double, toil 
and trouble. Surely I need not re- 
mind you of the chaos, the disas- 
ters, the turmoil of the age we 
live in. You are part of it. Where 
are you going? Is it possible even 
to see any way out. It is certainly 
discouraging when you are con- 
fronted with the hard ugly facts 
of the world today. Yet is it not 
increasingly true that we cannot 
escape from the problems before 
us and hide our heads in a hole? 


Disasters have a way of multi- 
plying, yet I suggest that we do 
not lose our heads, however you 
look at it. To an intense interest 
in the power structure and the 


Dr. Hedman reading his Eulogy 
accompanied by mournful John 


Shea of the Student Voice staff. 


DECEMBER 8 — 


DECEMBER 9 — 
DECEMBER 11 — 
DECEMBER 12 — 


Home games with Salem. 
DECEMBER 13 — 


CONTINUING — 


DECEMBER 11 — 


“My Little Chickadee” 


DECEMBER 8-10 — 


DECEMBER 8 — 


DECEMBER 8 — 
Christmas Concert, 8:15 p.m. 


DECEMBER 9 — 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 


Newman Club Folk Mass will be held in Auditorium. 
Antik Scholars will meet in Room 103. 
A.C.E. Christmas Fair in the Student Lounge. 


All College Mixer — 8 p.m., Gym 


Basketball game vs. Lowell at Lowell 


French Club - Spanish Club Christmas Party 
IN THE AREA 


Kinetic Art Exhibit at Art Museum 


At the Library, Mae West and W. C. Fields in 


AT CLARK 


Experimental Theater-— “Crawling Arnold” by Jules Tieffer, 
Coffeehouse, Dana Center, 8:30 p.m. (Dec. 10 at 2:30 p.m.) 


IN BOSTON 


At Jordan Hall, in concert, Richard Dyer-Bennet 
AT HOLY CROSS 


AT TECH 


“Spanky and Our Gang” — Alden Memorial, 8:00 p.m. 


fate of peoples around the world, 
add a Stoic detachment — which 
does not mean and never has, an 
indifference to the world’s work 
and problems but the contrary: a 
grappling with these and a moral 
responsibility in accepting your 
role, what it is, in society, But it 
also means keeping yourself in- 
tact: keep your head on your 
shoulders where it belongs. And 
the slogan for this section is: in- 
vestigation and communication, un- 
ceasingly. 

2. The cultural front. Here, too, 
we must take up the cudgels. We 
are not cultural barbarians as 
some would have it and we must 
resent this implication. But we 
must also prove that we are not; 
the level of our attainments must 
be raised. We can no longer be sat- 
isfied with the mere jottings of this 
and that. We must be conscious of 
all that is fine, outstanding, hu- 
mane, eager; that breathes with 
life and fire; that tackles the prob- 
lems of the day yet does not for- 
get the classics of the past. 

We must be alive to the arts and 
the sciences, to literature and to 
music, to the humanities and the 
mathematics. We must close the 
gap between the passing genera- 
tions and the ones springing up. 
And to do this, we must appeal to 
everyone from the lowliest frosh 
to the top priority senior, and to 
the several faculties and depart- 
ments whose contributions could 
form the connecting links between 
yesterday and tomorrow. I am sure 
that there is much talent in these 
halls; but it needs to be released, 

Turn to FUNERAL, pg. 4 
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A FALSE IMAGE 


We feel compelled to comment on the fea- 
ture of the Worcester Telegram (Dec. 3) en- 
titled “A Look at Worcester State — On the 
Doorstep of a New Future.” This article 
could have presented the new Worcester 
State. Instead, it emphasized the old image 
and played down the new. One sentence with 
no specifics mentioned “a student tide.” It is 
apparent that the reporter did not seek out 
_ the student body when he wrote his story, 
| for nothing reflects the increasing awareness 
and activity of the students. 

The story emphasized that State is still a 
teacher’s college. While this may be true, 
the Liberal Arts program is that which will 
_ determine the future of Worcester State and 
demand greater attention. In saying that stu- 
_ dent demonstrations are not a significant 
problem, the feeling conveyed is that we are 
indifferent to the world problems. Being “al- 
lowed” to raise money for slain Civil Rights 
workers does not befit the reason for the 
drive. Mention was made of collecting gifts 
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a The time has come to revolt against the 
s mechanical monsters who dominate our life. 
Something must be done about the vending 
machines. The problems they create are far 
greater than the service they provide. Count- 
less dimes are lost daily in the coffee and 
_ soda machines. Too often cigarettes come 
_ without matches or soda without cups. Wa- 
_ tery coffee and hot chocolate are too often 
Granted, refunds are made at the cafeteria. 
But the purpose of the vending machine is to 
_ provide food for the students who are not 
near the cafeteria or who want a light quick 
snack. If you must walk over to the cafeteria 
_ to replace your dime then why not eliminate 
_ the machine altogether. This of course would 


- 


and medical supplies for Vietnam, yet none 
was made of anti-war literature being dis- 
tributed on campus the same day the pho- 
tographer was here. Is this an accurate pic- 
ture of this college? 

The most important activities were over- 
looked: the committees set up by the Student 
Council to further the fight for academic 
freedom; the fight for academic freedom it- 
self; the new newspaper and the image it 
reflects; the most successful History Insti- 
tute, among others. No stress was placed on 
the fact that the library is overcrowded and 
the audio-visual aids room is inadequate or 
that the new library is long overdue. 

We cannot help but feel that this article 
misrepresented this college. Not one quote 
by a student. The story was not about Wor- 
cester State. It related the past, but did not 
relate the exciting present or future that is 
being made by the students. We hope that 
readers of the story recognize its ineptness 
and do not accept it as the truth. 


BROTHER, CAN YOU SPARE A DIME? 


be a great inconvenience. Their existence is 
justified. Thus the problem is the service. 

If the company which owns the machines 
cannot keep them in good working order and 
filled, then they must be encouraged to do so 
or lose the account, or a new company should 
be given the franchise. We should not have 
to suffer because of their inefficiency. Why 
should we have to pay for a service that is 
not provided? 

We urge the Student Council or Business 
office of the college to investigate this prob- 
lem before even greater sums of money are 
lost. As students who never have enough 
money and who are often in need of a cup of 
coffee, we fervently hope that this situation 
will be rectified. 


s EDITORIAL NOTES 


Once again we are asking that the college 
‘schedule be arranged so that a semester 

_ break can be instituted. We have previously 
_ emphasized the benefits to both students and 
faculty. The collegiate world recognizes the 

need for the semester break. Why will not 

the Administration of Worcester State? 


Worcester State will never reach its full 
ademic potential if it continues to be run 

like a high school. Other State colleges with 
ents practice teaching are able to sched- 

a semester break. There should be no rea- 
m why Worcester State cannot do likewise. 
__ The semester will be ending soon. We urge 
the Administration to look into this matter 
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$ LETTERS 


led to a new life. The death of 
Caesar led to a civil war in Rome. | 
The death of Lincoln led to the 
black period in U.S, history called 
Reconstruction. But the most im- 
portant death was that of Jesus 
Christ which led to the revival of 
mankind. This past week we wit- 
| nessed a new death and birth, 


and act in the most favorable manner to all 
concerned. 

December 1 marked the first Lancer Bas- 
ketball game of the season. It also marked 
the first victory of the season. Even more 
important is the fact that the Gym was 
packed with enthusiastic, cheering students. 
Victory was achieved because they worked 
as a team and never stopped fighting. This is 
an excellent example for all who are involved 
in the campus movement. Only through a 
concerted, continual effort can we realize vic- 
tory. Congratulations to the Lancers. They 
have done us proud. Let their victory serve 
as an inspiration for further victories in 
everything Worcester State attempts. 


new, vital, vibrant, and vocal WSC 
Student Voice. There is now hope 
for the future at WSC. To coin a 
phrase, the paper is dead, long live 
the paper! 

John Oelfke 


On behalf of Dr. Walett, the 
the 


the wonderful support given our 
recent Institute on the Soviet Un- 
ion Since 1917. Despite a blinding 
snowstorm and extremely cold 
weather, almost four hundred peo- 
ple attended the general sessions, 
while 155 out of the 175 who pur- 
chased tickets attended the dinner. 


Had we been fortunate enough 
to have good weather, I know the 
attendance would have been con- 
siderably greater. Reaction to the 
conference, not only at Worcester 
State but in the surrounding insti- 
tutions of higher learning and the 
publie schools, has been excellent, 
This is the sort of thing that Wor- 
cester State should do more fre- 
quently. Thank you very much. 


Dr. Robert M. Spector 
Associate Professor, 
History 


ANSWER TO LETTER 
CRITICIZING LETTER 
FROM VIETNAM ° 


The writer of the unsigned let- 
ter in last week’s Student Voice 
criticized what he calls “over- 
emotionalism” in the war protest 
movement, referring particularly 
to the letter of a conscience-strick- 
en soldier serving in Vietnam. To 
him, such statements “obfuscate 
the issues in a cloud of contrived 
sentiment.” Since the writer coldly 
compares accidental death on our 
highways or airways with the 
death of women and children at 
the hands of our soldiers, and sees 
the latter case simply as “another 
sad commentary on the precarious 
condition of man,” it seems that 
the issues which have become ob- 
fuscated for him are the moral 
ones. 


Those who press the moral is- 
sues about the Vietnam war are 
not attempting to becloud judg- 
ment but rather to enlarge vision. 
If our vision is narrow or blurred 
at the point of human suffering, or 
if human values are forgotten for 
the sake of political or military 
expediency, then we are in danger 
of going morally blind. Somehow, 
sight must be restored. The glimpse 
of reality afforded by a soldier’s 
anguished letter to his father is 
the kind of thing which may help 
put things in focus (something our 
unknown respondent realizes is a 
threat to his emotionally detached 
views, and so he alleges that the 
letter may not be authentic). 

Do you remember the tragedy 
on the USS ENTERPRISE not 
long ago when bombs exploded on 
the flight deck and scores of flyers 
and sailors were killed? Do you re- 
eall that after that experience, in 
which many of our own men were 
burned with napalm and_phos- 
phorus, that pilots who bombed 
Vietnam with these substances saw 
for the first time their effects on 
human beings, and so began to 
question the morality of their use? 

When one is far removed from 


oa 

December 7, 19 
the results of one’s actions go 
not to grasp the full implicati, 
of those actions, it is unlikely 
doubts will arise to challenge 
rightness of what one does. p 
instance, when we must “supp, 
our boys” because they are “fip 
ing the world-wide communist 
spiracy,” “protecting the ¢ 
world” and “helping to maintg, 
democracy,” we can see war as 
glorious crusade which must 4 
pressed to ultimate victory, and 
is unnecessary— even subversive 
to ery out on behalf of the wrote 
ed sufferers whose rice paddies 
defoliate and whose children , 
burn with jellied gasoline. (A 
speaking of contrived sentiment 
ity, one would be hard press 
to find a better way of obfuscat; 
issues than charging someone wi 
disloyalty to “our boys” whe: 
is actually questioning the mo; 
ity and wisdom of officials w 
have sent those same “boys” , 
risk and deal out death on the ot) 
er side of the world.) 

To take an example from ; 
world of computers, where “fore 
back” is needed to correct the « 
puter’s functioning: we need ¢ 
open up the moral “feed-back }oo 
to correct the total assessm« 
the problem. Should we bloc! 
that “moral feedback,” our . 
pretation will be faulty and in « 
ror. But one should be aware 
that admitting that feedback w 
show us the results of our action 
and then we will have to acc 
the corrective. To ask what 
right or wrong and to act acc 
ingly once we have found ou 
never easy, but in this case it 
absolute necessity. 

So, if you have the courage 
do so, expose yourself to the qued 
tion of right or wrong about thi 
war (or all war); whether i 
just, whether we spew hypocris 
in glorifying democracy while wag 
ing it, whether human value 
fer more destruction than edific 
tion, whether the price of militar 
victory is worth moral bankruptey 
And after that is done, consid 
the worth of resolving this conilid 
by ceasing to release the scours 
of war — that in owr day, not 
in the future, other men will a! 
lay down their arms. 


(The Rev.) Elmer B. 
Sterner 
Chaplain, Worcester 
Campus Ministry 
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ONE MORE ISSUE 
THIS SEMESTER 
eS 
Copy Deadline: 


Tomorrow, 10:30 a.m. 


‘Student Voice’ Heralds New Era 


Heard ye the tolling of the 
bells? Maybe you heard the groan- 
ings of the dying paper, or per- 
haps you witnessed its ultimate 
collapse. Were you at the funeral? 
Dare you say no? History is in the 
making. The Acorn is dead! Or is 
it? Ask a student who has read 
and interpreted all that it had to 
offer. He will say, “No, the Acorn 
yet lives.” 

The Acorn remained an “acorn” 
until several weeks ago. Then, dar- 
ing to defy the stars, the Acorn 
challenged the traditional and 
pointed to progress in the future— 
progress through “freedom of ex- 
pression.” The Acorn became the 
voice of the people and dug its own 
grave. You see, the Acorn was a 
part of that tradition that it, as an 
instrument of the people, was obli- 
gated to modify. Until this year, 


the Acorn lacked the courage that 


There was a stilted air about | 
Only in the end did it stand i 
ground against the unjust rest’ 
tions laid upon it by students @ 
administration alike. Its “swal 
song” was reformation, and it 
become a victim of that reform 
tion. 

The Student Voice was born N 
vember 30, 1967. No longer 
students excuse apathy, if apa‘! 
ever had a worthy excuse, on 
basis that the paper has _nothi? 
to offer. The Student Voice thout 
young is mature. It respects 
opinions of all so that we may @ 
ercise our right to “freedom of & 
pression.” As most of us real! 
proper communication will m® 
for better understanding am 
the students, faculty, and admi 
tration of this college. Spread © 
word! The “acorn” is dead; } 
the “swansong” of the Acorn |i 
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CK GREGORY SPEAKS AT YMCA 


By John Oelfke 
11:30, Nov. 30, at the YMCA 
comedian and U.S. presiden- 
candidate Dick Gregory made 
sech before a crowd of about 
people. 
js main topics were Civil 
»ts and Vietnam and he was 
outspoken on both. 
» the Civil Rights question, he 
e about the illustrious leaders, 
Rap Brown, Stokley Carmich- 
and Malcolm X (who is ex). 
main point about them was 
+ no matter how much you dis- 
4 them, they were never proven 
»e liars. He says that non-vio- 
se is a favor granted to the 
te people by the black people 
that they are just about ready 
ake it away. Black people are 
ing pretty fed up with the way 
~ are being treated. On open 
sing, he said, “Why do we need 
ial legislation to live next door 
white person in our own coun- 
; we don’t want special legisla- 
, we want the rights of the 
stitution. You people can have 
open housing legislation and 
if you like it.” 
He brought out the point that 
years ago, his father was killed 
a German, yet today, that Ger- 
m could come to the U.S. and 
» where he wants to, but the 
of the man he killed, a man 
ting for U.S. democracy, can’t 
where he wants to. ~ 
On Black Power his only com- 
nt was, “Why is it a dirty 
4?” He read from a newspaper 
t said, “Why can’t we stop peo- 
from using those two dirty 
rds, “Black Power’? Gregory 
n went on to say that the Negro 
been using MF for hundreds 
ears, but those two words were 
er called dirty, why are two 
rds that even the Pope could use 
mg called dirty. He stated, 
‘here would be no Black Power 
e Constitution was upheld.” 
He commented on the fact that 
ichael asked that no more 
ite people be allowed into the 
ement. The reason for this was 
t it was easy to come down 
uth, condemn your white brother 


MRS. SHAUGHNESSY DISCUSSES 
NEED FOR TEACHERS 


teaching profession. These innova- 
tions demand that the teacher of 
today must have a constantly wid- 
ening background of experience in 
order to keep up with the student 
of tomorrow. 


down there, but then disappear 
when the movement went north. 
He gave as an example the wife 
of ex-Senator Douglas of Illinois, 
who marched all the way from Sel- 
ma to Montgomery, but when the 
march on Chicago took place, she 
was nowhere to be found. People 
must clean up their own homes 
first, before helping their neighbor 
clean his. 


He brought out some interesting 
points in U.S, History. Negroes 
are given the same textbooks that 
the white people are given and 
expected to lie dormant as their 
rights are trampled on. He said 
that Columbus came to the U.S. 
and discovered a land that was al- 
ready occupied. How can you dis- 
cover a land that is already occu- 
pied? Then what did we do with 
the occupants, but throw them out 
and put them on a reservation. On 
Paul Revere, Gregory mentioned 
that he rode through the area yell- 
ing take up your guns, the British 
are coming, but when the Negroes 
say take up your guns, the police 
are coming, the people yell about 
it. Were not the British the police 
of Paul Revere’s time? Why is it 
that we yell? 


On Vietnam, his only comment 
was that we are trying to shove 
democracy down people’s throats 
with a gun— yet if it was so good, 
we wouldn’t have to. Why are we 
determining what self-determina- 
tion for them is? 


On Education, he said that if 
elected President, he would appoint 
Educators and Philosophers to run 
the Educational System of the 
U.S., not the politicians. “Only 
Educators can run an Educational 
System.” 

On the whole, Dick Gregory was 
an excellent speaker, drawing good 
analogies and conclusions. He held 
the audience both with fiery out- 
bursts and jokes. He was a force- 
ful speaker, pushing his candidacy 
for President, cutting down the 
Civil Rights Program and the war 
in Vietnam. His words brought on 
both pro and con reactions which 
are good. 


The Antik Scholars’ Association 
id a meeting Nov. 15, at 10:30 
n. and Mrs. Shaughnessy, Direc- 
of Laboratory Experiences, 
s the guest speaker. 

irs. Shaughnessy gave an en- 

siastic view of the future in the 

id of education. She pointed out 
t there is a desperate need for 

ers at all levels as well as to 

T the federally sponsored Head- 

rt and Title programs which in- 
le two that have been instituted 

the supplementary education 
at Lamartine Street School 
da Perceptual Motor Disability 


Thanks For Vietnam 
Holiday Project 


The Antik Scholars wish to ex- 
tend their thanks to all who so 


the Vietnam Holiday project such 
a success. Enough contributions 


Mrs. Shaughnessy felt that pro- 
med instruction was a “wide 
n” field. She felt that the use 
tapes to record lectures for fu- 
use would be of advantage to 
student body and would possi- 
; e a reality in the near 
with the completion of the 


i tachity within the away land. 


at the State College 


EVALUATE THE 
FACULTY r 


| See "It's Happening” | 


f a supervisor. 
concluded her 
thought ee 


generously contributed to making 


were received to send over 50 box- 
es to servicemen, located in out- 
posts not near enough to allow 
them to go into the cities. In addi- 
tion to the boxes which were ship- 
ped, all of the dental and medical 
supplies which were received were 
turned over to Dr. Morris for ship- 
ment with the items which she and 
‘her class collected. Again thank 
you to all of you who contributed 
both material items and non-mate- 
rial support in our drive to express 
the true message of Christmas to 
| the boys representing us in a far- 


ue 


in the wilds of Oakham. For many 
months now, the leader of the 69- 
ers has been appallingly bitter 
over the fact that not one Ameri- 
can college or university had ever 
been thoughtful enough to take an 
evening to remember “Icey Izzy.” 


“Classic Head” on exhibit at the 
Worcester Art Museum. 


Like a divinely inspired prophet, 
he began to spread the word of 
Isaac until his people responded. 
The sophomores held a dance on 
campus. Elsewhere, thousands of 
turkeys were sacrificed. Indeed, on 
Noy. 22, 1967, Isaac Israel Hayes 
was finally remembered. 

I can remember the night as if 
it were yesterday. Everything was 
perfect. The ’69ers request for 
simulated arctic conditions was 
granted by the gods. The ground 
was chilled with a new snowfall. 
The wind was trying to spit out a 
foggy phlegm. It couldn’t have 
been much different in the winter 
of 1860. 

Awaiting us at the Oakham 
lodge was a very round-cheeked 
guide to lead us on the frigid, 
painful ride. The husky fellow 
was dressed in a heavy parka, in- 
sulated boots, and worn-out cover- 
alls. This “fellow” surprisingly 
turned out to be a she, who could 
drive up some slopes that would 
make a truckdriver cringe. She di- 
rected us into the open wagon, and 
our trek began. For some reason, 
although the temperature wasn’t 
that cold, the giggling riders snug- 
gled up extremely close together. 
(Probably because of the harsh 
moonlight or something.) 

Meanwhile, our guide took us 
into some very rugged country. 
Tree drippings moistened our dry, 
chapped faces. The only sounds 
that we heard were from a few 
coins slipping out of someone’s 
pocket into the hay, an occasional 
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“The Many Paces of 
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By Louise Hagan and 


Beverly Kaufman 
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The scope and style of Pablo 
Picasso is seemingly endless and 
infinite. He holds the position of 
the great master of art, and the 
modern world holds him in awe. 
What is so amazing about Picasso 
is that his style is forever chang- 
ing. Picasso is dynamic, profound, 
motivating and expressive. These 
qualities cannot help but be trans- 
ferred to his works because they 
are part of Picasso, the man. 


Picasso’s styles and periods in- 
clude the Blue Period and the Rose 
Period; his influences are endless 
— Greek sculpture, African life, 
and above all, the ever-changing 
world around him. 


The photograph above is Classic 
Head, reminiscent of the Classical 
Greek style with the defined con- 
tour of the skull, deep eye sockets, 
wavy hair, and the balanced pro- 
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PYOOKOMUL 


By Mark Blazis 


PITTI 


On the eve of Thanksgiving, the 
most honorable 69th Estate paid 
homage to that great arctic ex- 
plorer, Isaac Israel Hayes, by hold- 
ing a Hayes-ride and barn dance 


Page Three — 


“excuse me, I didn’t know that was 
your leg,” and believe it or not, 
the bellowing of a herd of hungry 
cattle that was looking for a mid- 
night snack. About 5,000 potential 
hamburgers started to follow us, 
We must have looked pretty silly 
to them. Imagine a couple dozen 
69ers lying on top of a scrump- 
tious cow’s dinner, riding up a 
bumpy, icy slope on a freezing 
night. Anyway, those cows kept 
whiffing us. They either liked the 
hay or somebody that was on it. 


When the trek was over, most 
of the riders went into the lodge 
to warm up by the cider barrel. A 
few of us had a chance to talk to 
our guide. I guess she used to be 
a chicken farmer with her hus- 
band, but the combination of a pla- 
tonic minded rooster (he was four- 
teen years old) and flawless chick- 
ens who couldn’t possibly think of 
laying an egg, brought her into the 
more lucrative business of guiding 
Hayes-rides. Many other farmers 
have taken her idea and inevitably 
commercialized it. But their hay 
rides somehow just don’t have the 
same meaning. 

Eventually everybody got into 
the lodge where “Spanish” Sween- 
ey and his men, Dick “Pear tone” 
Pahigian and Joe “Wild Chord” 
Papecki put on a fabulous show of 
sound. They’ll have a fantastic 
band if they can keep Sweeney 
away from his girl friend’s la- 
sagna. 

The ’69ers were so spiritually 
gratified by the evening that they 
plan on having several more 
Hayes-rides: one for Rutherford 
B., for fulfilling campaign prom- 
ises that he wasn’t supposed to; 
one for Patrick J., because he 
showed an unbelievable self-sacri- 
ficing loyalty to Archbishop Far- 
ley; another for Augustus Allen 
Hayes, for putting the pizza in 
chloroform and creating the green 
dream; and maybe a final one for 
all of those poor, hungry cows. 


portion. The head represents an 
ideal with no distinct emotion or 
individuality. 


FROSH NEWS 


Now in his eighties, Picasso’s 
modern achitectural work has 
drawn both criticism and acclaim. 
Many feel that there is not as 
much meaning or expressiveness 
in his current works as in his ear- 
lier abstracts such as Guernica. 
Yet Picasso is a creator who con- 
tinues to present his concepts and 
symbolisms to the world. 


To the Spirit of ’71 

Sorry our last article didn’t get 
published because of the holiday, 
but you can be sure we won’t miss 
another week. On November 22 at 
approximately 1:00 p.m. the great 
class enthusiasm of ’71 overwhelm- 
ingly defeated the “Superior” 
(HA) Sophomores. Their supercil- 
lious actions were turned back by 
the great stars of the Freshman 
Class. The final score, Freshmen 
18, Sophomores 6. It was nice that 
the sophomores planned our vic- 
tory dance that evening. 


Remember that our formal prom 
on January 5th is going to be an 
All-Star event. The old word prom 
came from the word promenade, 
and therefore we feel there should 
be a promenade and the queen 
should be chosen by an impartial 
jury, such as the band. In order 
that we choose the queen fairly, 
we hope you will make your inten- 
tions known to the class officers. 


The Worcester Art Museum is 
fortunate in having on long-term 
loan from the Dial Collection a 
number of paintings and several 
prints such as Two Nudes at the 
Seashore which are on _ exhibit 
from time to time. Presently on 
exhibit along with the Classic 
Head from Picasso’s Blue Period is 
the Mother and Child, and The 
Boy from his Rose Period. 


SUPPORT 
THE GAZETTE 
SANTA 


The prom is going to be only as 
good as you want to make it! 
Those who are on committees will 
have to try their utmost to provide 
for the rest of the class an event 
-|to be remembered the rest of our 
college years. 

Any freshman news that you 
feel should be published, please 
contact us and we will include it 
in our next article. ; 

Your Frosh Reporters, 
__ Mike Cohen 
‘Sallie Heansiont 


- Ann Re 
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DONATIONS MAY BE MADE 
IN FRONT OF 
THE CAFETERIA 


Glee Club Helps 
Welcome Christmas 
To Worcester 


On Friday, November 25, the 
Worcester State College Women’s 
Glee Club assisted the City of 
Worcester in officially welcoming 
the Christmas season. The Glee 
Club, under the direction of Miss 
Mary Ann Norton, presented a 
concert of traditional Christmas 
music at the tree lighting cere- 
mony at City Hall. This was the 
first time in the history of the 
ceremony that any choral group 
has been invited to take part — we 
are very pleased that our Women’s 
Glee Club had this honor. 


It is also significant that the au- 
dience was the largest ever present 
for the occasion — more than 350 
people came to hear the program ‘ 
and watch the mayor’s grandson 
lighting the Christmas trees. We 
hope that this fine performance of 
the WSC Women’s Glee Club at 
the tree lighting ceremony will be- 
come a tradition. 


SUPPORT 
THE LANCERS 


ae 


ATTEND BASKETBALL 
AND HOCKEY GAMES — 
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It’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 
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On most college campuses stu- 
dents are allowed to choose their 
own instructors. However, for the 
sake of expediency, the adminis- 
tration has chosen to appoint im- 
personally each professor. This 
system, while eliminating many 
administrative problems, neglects 
student opinion and very often re- 
sults in personality clashes. We 
feel that this system presents a 
gross injustice and that every stu- 
dent deserves the privilege of 
choosing his own teachers at least 
in his major field. This not being 
the case, however, we have devised 
an arbitrary solution. 


Very shortly (hopefully before 
Christmas recess), questionnaires 
will be made available to all stu- 
dents.. They will be asked to eval- 
uate the course content, lecture 
presentation, class participation, 
manner of testing, etc., of their 
teachers. Taking each department 
(English, Social Studies, Math, 
etc.) separately, week by week, we 
hope to get an honest student body 
analysis of the entire faculty and 
their courses. 


Why bother to undertake such a 
project? Well, besides giving vent 
to pent up frustrations, we feel 
this information, once compiled, 
will be of significant value to every 
student and instructor. Students 
will become acquainted with each 
teacher’s system and will know 
what to expect in the way of tests, 
papers, study, quizzes, etc. The fac- 
ulty, in turn, will have an inkling 
of what the majority of students 
admire in their teachers. This con- 
structive criticism, at worst, should 
instigate much needed changes in 
course presentation. 


The findings of this question- 
naire will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the Student Voice. 
Perhaps the results can be printed 
in handbook form (as done on 
many campuses) and issued to in- 
coming freshmen. 

We ask you once again to co- 
operate in this endeavor for the 
mutual benefit of student and fac- 
ulty. This is a chance for you to 
voice your complaints, suggestions 
or compliments where they can do 
the most good. 


Further information will appear 
in the Student Voice. 
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THE ROCK SCENE 
By Steve Belcher 
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The Mamas and the Papas, one 
of the most all-around popular vo- 


eal groups, have decided to retire. 
Having acquired enough money, 


they’ve decided to give up the mu- 
ic world and are moving to Eu- 
to live it up. Thank you M’s 


_& P’s and good luck. 
In October, just before leaving 


India, the Beatles decided to 
e a movie. After buying a bus, 
Beatles traveled around Eng- 
filming a 60-minute movie. 
al new songs were composed 
he film. It is out for bids to 
networks. Let’s hope they buy 


FUNERAL — from pg. 1 


to be channeled where it can do 
the most good. The Student Voice 
can be the spearhead and the me- 
dium to show that everyone has a 
stake in the future. 


8. Lastly, a call for a new Welt- 
anschauung. Personally, I look 
upon the confession and chaos of 
our age as the catalyzing agent 
for a better world-view, something 
larger than any so far known. But 
all this needs is direction, and here 
I resort to the dictum of the great 
Dutch historian, Huizinga, whose 
words I paraphrase; for the first 
time — now in the 20th century — 
he says, the historian is in a posi- 
tion to write universal history. 


Just think what this means, if 
true: it means the history of all 
mankind — without hostility and 
without prejudice. It means the 
historian is in a position to see 
above and beyond the contrivances 
of past civilizations, however use- 
ful in their day, have increasingly 
stultifying, brutalizing, and a hin- 
drance to the advancement of hu- 
manity: those old creeds of na- 
tionalism, racialism, sectarianism, 
and prejudices of all sorts. It 
means that the historian and we 
who go with him can really ap- 
praise the true achievements of 
mankind. But, you will jump on 
me, it certainly does not look that 
way now. No, it does not. But, 
Huisinga says only that it is pos- 
sible, 


Even out of this chaos can come 
a new direction; and just as we 
must be conscious of political pow- 
er and the broad cultural fraud, so 
we must be conscious of the des- 
tiny of humanity of which we are 
a part. To be so, we must help to 
build a new world view which in- 
cludes people on the other side of 
the world as well as ourselves. 
Moreover, you, too, need a philoso- 
phy to lean on in moments of anx- 
iety and desperation and _ loneli- 
ness. I suggest membership — no 
oaths, no signatures required — in 
this community, of which the slo- 
gan is constant investigation and 
communication. 


One thing more. Of the many 
charges against protesters, campus 
revolutionists, civil righters, etc., 
etc., perhaps that which is to be 
taken most seriously is that the 
young generation lacks ‘responsi- 
bility.” It is unclear (even un- 
clean), haphazard, confused, in 
whatever it does. In an age which 
is all of these things, and worse, 
and even at that handed down to 
you from your superiors, it may 
seem odd to you to be singled out 
and accused of a lack of responsi- 
bility. To me it seems hilarious. 


COREA 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


AAACN 


To strike freedom of the mind 
with the fist of Patriotism is an 
old and ugly subtlety. 

—Adlai Stevenson 


A government that robs Peter 
to pay Paul can always depend on 
the support of Paul. 

—George Bernard Shaw 


Most ignorance is vincible ig- 
norance. We don’t know because 
we don’t want to know. 


—Aldous Huxley 


WSC STUDENT VOICE 


| Yet the charge must be faced — 


and overcome. Certainly there are 
many irresponsible individuals that 
crowd into the ranks of even the 
best movements. There are some 
in this school as in all others. 

But this only makes the job 
harder, not impossible. It means 
more discipline on ourselves, more 
consciousness of our goals, an un- 
tiring effort to meet the criticisms 
directed against you. You are 
started now, there is no turning 
back. 


“The ‘Acorn’ Is Dead”’ 


The following are the closing 
remarks given by the Editor at 
the funeral. 

“Friends, Lancers, Revolution- 
aries, lend me your ears. We come 
not to praise the Acorn but to 
bury it. The memory of this paper 
shall not live after it. It was not 
always an honorable paper and so 
may it not be remembered as one. 

In its stead now lives a glorious 
newspaper — the WSC Student 
Voice. Gone is the Acorn and all 
that is associated with it. Collegi- 
ate journalism shall now flourish 
profusely at Worcester State. The 
Student Voice will speak for the 
entire student body. It will be the 
champion of the oppressed. It will 
continue to lead the fight for aca- 
demic freedom. It will release Wor- 
cester State from its shackles of 
conservatism. It will speak out on 
all and every issue affecting this 
college without fear, without re- 
luctanee — but with steadfastness 
and true purpose. 

The Acorn is dead. Long live the 
Student Voice! 


Inequities of 


Christmas 
By David Mello 


With the official lighting of the 
Christmas lights on the common 
and in front of City Hall the fes- 
tive seasons of Christmas and the 
New Year were ushered in. Be- 
ginning at Lincoln Square and 
walking down Main Street peering 
into the huge store windows, all 
bedecked with red and green, while 
being brushed by passing shoppers 
gives one a feeling of security and 
seasonal warmth. What a great 
thing it is to anticipate the age- 
old joy of putting up the tree, of 
opening presents on Christmas 
morning and having the relatives 
over for a hearty festive meal. 


The next time you are in town, 
though, doing some Christmas 
shopping, look past the overcoated 
businessmen and the ladies loaded 
with packages and what you will 
see has always been there. The 
typical figure will be dressed in 
bobby socks and a house dress 
from the Salvation Army store 
who looks as if she just got off the 
boat. Chances are that she has 
some children, for if you look 
closely into her shopping bag there 
will be some toys there — little 
toys. Gazing into her face, she will 
seem as if she is searching for 
something but doesn’t know what 
it is. Maybe it’s peace of mind or 
maybe it’s compassion. At any 
rate, she will probably go home 
empty handed for want of both. 
Her form is shortly lost in the hus- 
tle and bustle of people rushing in 
and out of stores or scurrying to 
catch a bus. 


Interpr 


By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


These are questions and answers 
in a standard American geography 
book used during the 1860’s in the 
United States. The book was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1860 by 
J. P. Lippencott and Co. 

Q. Describe the people of Africa. 

A. The people are generally in- 

dolates or pagans, and show 

little signs of intelligence. 

Their complextion is mostly 

black. 

. Will you describe the inhabi- 
tants? (Torrid Zone) 

. They are dark colored, pas- 
sionate, and indolent. 

. Will you describe the people 
there? (Temperate Zone) 

. Generally fair, intelligent 
and industrious, 

This was the type of schooling 
taught to the American students 
(grammar and secondary school) 
before the turn of the century. It 
appears that the “we are better 
than they are” attitude was in- 
stilled in the public schools. This 
is one of the ways in which racism 
was placed in American Society. 

However, racism is still very 
much here today. Only recently is 
it that American school books are 
beginning to be integrated. Re 
cently northern grammar school 
books now show pictures of “Black 
and White” children together. The 
process should be stepped up. As 
many students from this college 
will be teaching in publie schools, 
it is in their best interest and that 
of the country if they promote the 
use of these racially integrated 
books into their schools and class- 
rooms. 

If schools in the past have in- 
duced racism by the use of text 
books, then racism can be reduced 
by the use of text books. Colleges 
and universities ‘could also help 
the country by initiating courses 
on American Negro history. Why 
not at Worcester State? 
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POLITICAL PAUSE 


Senator Eugene McCarthy (D- 
Minn.) has made it official that he 
will seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President. Senator Mc- 
carthy, a critic of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, believes in de-escala- 
tion of the Vietnam War, cessation 
of bombing and direct negotiations. 
The Johnson Administration has 
failed to do these, although on the 
surface they make it look as if 
they have. This shows much strife 
within the Democratic party. Mc- 


If you reflect for a moment, you 
will find that it is very difficult to 
relate something like this to what 
we are used to reading about or to 
the vision of Christmas that we 
were brought up on at home. It’s 
like trying to put a square peg in 
a round hole or like a bad dream, 
but no matter what we may devine 
aS an excuse, such things are 
quite real. If you were to suddenly 
run back and grab this woman by 
the arm and ask her how she felt 
now that the Christmas season had 
arrived she might tell you that she 
feels lonely. Loneliness, the great- 
est of pains to bear, like being 
shut up in a cabinet and forgotten. 
Before you can speak again she’s 
gone. 

Move up the street a ways and 
notice the nativity scene in the 
window. It signifies that which we 
all have in common, no matter 


final score was 4-3, and WSC 


pion, Nichols. And, readers, d0® 
underestimate the importance 
that win! Nichols is a big, f@ 
confident team and it takes an @ 
ful lot of courage and desire 
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Carthy has already gained » 
support. It seems President Jo 
son works closer with “fog-} 
Dirksen than he does with 
Democratic leaders, Mike \, 
field and other Democratic lead, 

General Hershey has threate 
to induct anti-draft demonstrat, 
He is obviously using the drat 
a punishment. Armies of the » 
haye always been of “Conseriy) 
not “Convicts.” Since when can 
lective Service take over the , 
sponsibility of the courts? This 
a beautiful breakdown of Const; 
tional process. Pickets and sit. 
do not violate the Constitut) 
There has never been a Supre 
Court ruling saying that Hers) 
can be Judge and Jury. 

Robert Strange McNamara 
also resigning to become head 
the World Bank. Although he } 
been criticized very much, 
still a capable man. However, is 
being played as a “patsy”? In ¢ 
Congressional Record of the % 
Congress, dated Monday, Octo} 
9, 1967, interesting facts we 
brought out. Mr. McNamara hi 
self argued in October against ¢ 
Anti-Ballistie Missile system, » 
he is going along with it. A) 
Mr. McNamara in September ss 
that bombing North Vietnam w 
not bring it closer to the peace 
ble, will not shorten the war « 
will not really stop infiltratix 
Despite this, the bombing has be 
expanded. This man suffers ma 
contradictions, but it appears th 
it is not his fault. His middle nay 
is appropriate. 

Finally, George “Brainwasi 
Romney is going on another to 
to be “brainwashed” again. 
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SPORTS — from pg. 6 
goalies. At the end of the sec 
period the score read 2-1, Nichol 

However, just to show the neve 
say-die spirit of these Lancer sks 
ers, they completely dominat# 
third period action. After just 
seconds, sophomore standout M 
ty Hehir tied the score on an # 
sist by Tim O’Malley. The pat 
then quickened as both teams } 
gan to fight with renewed ince 
tive. At 25 seconds, the refem 
was hit on the head by the fly! 
puck and at 25 seconds the bi 
tough Nichols team scored to ta! 
the lead again. 

But things were far from ove 
as Matty Hehir showed, by scor' 
his second goal of the night wi 
an assist by Bob Pelletier. 
score was knotted at 3-8, sett! 
the stage for “Bubba” Reidy 
game-winning goal at 7:58 of ¢ 
third period. Matty Hehir, havit 
a fine night, passed to Reidy at 
the big defenseman slammed 
home to give WSC a 4-3 lead. 

All eyes then began to turn 
the clock as both teams skated di 
perately, State trying to hold 
to the margin and Nichols try! 
to score again. As the minut 
ticked off, the undermanned St# 
team began to tire, even thou# 
Coach John Coughlin was swit 
ing lines at every juncture. 

With 57 seconds lefit, a Nici 
player was sent to the penal 
box and State had the win. T 


upset last year’s league chia 


what we are, a universal tonic 
called hope. Upon nearing the end 
of the Christmas trees hanging 
from the street lights take a glance 
at the sign board outside the Sal- 
vation Army hall that reads, “God 
is Love” and if you listen closely 
you may be able to hear faintly 
the final strains of “Tis the Sea- 
son to be Jolly” coming from a 
store on the other side of the 
street. 


Cie as “ 1 


beat them. 
As Coach Coughlin said af" 
the game, “That’s the biggest 
tory they ever won. And they © 
it on guts alone.” , 
That’s the Worcester State sp" 
it! The hockey team has it. 
see if you have it. They’ve sho 
that they can do it. Now you re 
ers have to show them that t! 
have support. Go to the game 
“he ee te 3 


“ ’ . 


JUNIORS 
Caps and Gowns Measurements 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15 
Time: 11:00-2:00 Place: GYM 


_ ATTENDANCE MANDATORY 


i ‘in time for a Christmas special. 
am the Walrus” as “You Say 
and I Say Hello.” Hi! 


are two new albums ey- 


study-travel program is being 
4 to Junior College students 
, want to spend six weeks dur- 

the next summer studying 
oreign language in Europe. 
rses are being offered in 
neh, German and Spanish, The 
yses will parallel first through 
»th semester language instruc- 


e Spanish group will travel 
» San Sebastian to Guernica, 
yao, Santander and Madrid. 


he French students will stay 
he University of Paris at Nan- 

and German language stu- 
¢s will study in Bonn, the capi- 
of Germany. 


li groups will have the oppor- 
ity to travel to other parts of 

countries in which they are 
dying. 

he total cost of each program 
$660, which includes jet trans- 
ation to and from New York; 
meals and lodging; tuition and 
wsions for a four-week period. 

additional two weeks will be 
swed students to travel to any 
»t of Europe they desire — on 
ir own and at their own ex- 
nse. 


ponsoring this junior college 
ign-study program are three 
Nemes in California: Rio Hondo 
College in Whittier; Cerritos 
mior College in Norwalk; and 
ange Coast College in Costa 
sa. The Junior Colleges are 
rking in cooperation with the 
eign Language League, the 
yid’s oldest and largest interna- 
nal educational institution. 


he teaching staff for the three 
eerams are from both the United 
ates and Europe. Classes will be 
/i five mornings each week for 
or hours. Afternoons are devoted 
excursions, tours and free time. 


For more information, contact 
e Foreign Language League, 164 
st 3900 South, Salt Lake City, 


ah 84107; John P. Aranguren 
Rio Hondo Jr. College in Whit- 
r; John Coates at Orange Coast 

College in Costa Mesa or Jean 
Jegre at Cerritos Junior College 
Norwalk, California. 


Jobs Available In 
Swiss Ski Resorts 


he high season for skiing starts 
February in the Alps. Do you 
t a job at a famous winter ski 
rt in Switzerland? The Amer- 
Student. Information Service 
ounces that there are still jobs 
for the winter season and 
ny more are available for next 
immer in Europe. 
The ASIS has successfully placed 
adents in Europe for over a dec- 
. ASIS guarantees a job in Eu- 
pe for any student applying. 
e sales jobs pay as high as 
0 per month. Many jobs are 
ilable with no previous experi- 
ee or foreign language ability 


ged for with each job. 

he most requested jobs are re- 
work, office work, lifeguard- 
» Sales work, shipboard work, 
‘tory work, child care and camp 
ling work and farm work. 
work not found in the 


lications and detailed job 
(location, wages, work- 


» in the latest ASIS book- 


, photographs, etc.) are 


ed students may 


Do You Want to Go i 
Europe This Summer? 


Job opportunities in Europe this 
summer ... Work this summer in 
the forests of Germany, on con- 
struction in Austria, on farms in 
Germany, Sweden and Denmark, 
on road construction in Norway, 
in Industries in France and Ger- 
many. 


Well, there are these jobs avail- 
able as well as jobs in Ireland, 
Switzerland, England, France, It- 
aly, and Holland are open by the 
consent of the governments of 
these countries to American uni- 
versity students coming to Europe 
the next summer. 


For some years students made 
their way across the Atlantic to 
take part in the actual life of the 
people of these countries. The suc- 
cess of this project has caused a 
great deal of enthusiastic interest 
and support both in America and 
Europe. 


Every year, the program has 
been expanded. to include many 
more students and jobs. Already, 
many students have made applica- 
tion for next summer jobs. Amer- 
ican-European Student Service (on 
a non-profitable basis) is offering 
these jobs to students for Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, England, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
and Spain. The jobs consist of for- 
estry work, child care work (fe 
males only), farm work, hotel 
work (limited number available), 
construction work, and some other 
more qualified jobs requiring more 
specialized training. 


The purpose of this program is 
to afford the student an opportu- 
nity to get into real living contact 
with the people and customs of 
Europe. In this way, a concrete 
effort can be made to learn some- 
thing of the culture of Europe. In 
return for his or her work, the stu- 
dent will receive his or her room 
and board, plus a wage. However, 
students should keep in mind that 
they will be working on the Euro- 
pean economy and wages will na- 
turally be sealed accordingly. The 
working conditions (hours, safety, 
regulations, legal protection, work 
permits) will be strictly controlled 
by the labor ministries of the coun- 
tries involved. 


In most cases, the employers 
have requested especially for 
American students. Hence, they 
are particularly interested in the 
student and want to make the 


work as interesting as possible. 


They are all informed of the in- 
tent of the program, and will help 
the student all they can in deriv- 
ing the most from his trip to Eu- 
rope. 


Please write for further infor- 
mation and application forms to: 
American-European Student- Ser- 
vice, Box 34733, FL 9490 Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein (Europe). 


TAN IVBNI@N ION /OVi N78. 
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uired. Room and board are ar-|. 


Inter-Collegiate 
MIXER 
* 
Featuring 


' The ‘‘Pandoras” 


* 
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‘Death At An 
Early Age’ 


To those interested in public 
school teaching, the recent attack 
on the schools of Boston by Jon- 
athon Kozol in his book Death at 
an Early Age comes as no sur- 
prise. Perhaps a new word might 
be coined to deseribe those critics 
who see little good in the modern 
city; anti-urbanites, for example. 
The anti-urbanites have so far at- 
tacked — in some cases literally— 
the “power structure,” the police 
department, the ghetto, pollution, 
materialism, anomie, and almost 
every other ill except the boll wee- 
vil and off-season hurricanes as 
somehow relevant to the metropo- 
lis. 


Naturally such an obvious tar- 
get as the city school could expect 
its lumps too, and indeed the anti- 
urbanites have not been hesitant 
in castigating city schools as rac- 
ist, rundown, reactionary, and rid- 
dled with politics. Perhaps even 
worse than the charges themselves, 
is the fact that they emanate from 
the political left, an area many 
teachers had looked to for aid and 
comfort during the McCarthy 
years when the flak from the sub- 
version-hunters of the right wing 
had been both hot and heavy. 


Kozol’s book, based upon a ten- 
month stint of teaching in a slum 
school, is a superb example of the 
anti-urban infusion of superficial- 
ity and sensationalism that has 
produced previously such solid ed- 
ueational studies as Blackboard 
Jungle and Up the Down Stair- 
case. 


Making almost no effort to cope 
with the multiplicity of incredibly 
difficult factors that urban school 
systems are forced to deal with 
every day, Kozol instead devotes a 
major portion of his work to a 
flaming excoriation of the use of 
the rattan. His Dantesque descrip- 
tion of the brutal beating admin- 
istered to a student in a dark 
basement by two sadistic school 
teachers is worthy of inclusion in 
Billy Budd or Mutiny on the Boun- 
ty, evoking as it does images of a 
hapless 18th century seaman writh- 
ing under the lash of blood soaked 
cat-of-ninetails while a cruel Bligh 
looks uneoncernedly on. 


The actuality, a dozen smart 
raps across the knckles from a thin 
rattan, is something of a come- 
down, in terms of the literary ef- 
fort involved. 


When Kozol denounces as _ use- 
less and wrong the rattaning of a 
student who showed signs of men- 
tal disturbance, we can only agree 
with him. However, when he goes 
on to make the utterly preposter- 
ous charge (as he did during a 
radio interview on Nov. 26) that 
the Boston school department de- 
liberately and with caleulation en- 
couraged a policy of whipping dis- 
turbed children as a substitute for 
psychiatric treatment because it 
was less expensive, one can only 
conclude that any school system — 
large or small — would be justi- 
fied in removing from the class- 
room such an overemotional and 
irrational teacher. 


His blanket condemnation, not 
only of the Boston school system, 
but of its teachers for their cruelty 
and willingness (if not zest) to 
inflict physical punishment on their 
young charges is almost incompre- 
hensible in light of the thousands 
of earnest teachers — some dedi- 
cated, some quietly capable — who 
over the years have served well 
the myriads of children who have 
grown up to become useful citizens’ 
of this commonwealth. 


he Pa eee 
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Kaleidoscone 


Something of the Occult 


By Marilyn Verbasius 


Magic is very simple and very comforting. It is uncomplicated 
because it makes use of only two things: medicines, or the correct ma- 
terials and spells, which show the right things to do with the medicines. 
All fetishes and talismans, witchwands and silvered glasses are inci- 
dental. They merely help the magic. Magic seems logical to man be- 
cause it follows man’s natural train of thought. Furthermore, magic 
is comforting. It has universal appeal in that it gives helpless man 
some control over his supernatural environment. Neither does it inter- 
fere with man’s practical actions. In The Heathens, William Howells 
gives the example of a man planting a garden. “A gardner will do 
everything he can by himself in the way of preparing the ground, 
planting, watering, keeping off the birds, and so on; he will spare no 
practical efforts. The magic is added to take care of the supernatural 
end, to increase the crop yield by this means, or to protect the garden 
from possible adverse magic or other evil influences.” 


Magic is a great deal like poetry. It depends on analogies, the 
relationship of like to like. It believes that the qualities of objects are 
inextricably associated with their essence. Thus man’s spirit or soul is 
linked to his name, to part of his body, to his footprint or even his 
shadow. A person’s name gives the magician a most powerful hold over 
that person. This is one of the most fundamental magical beliefs. 
In many primitive societies a man has two names. One is for everyday - 
use and the other is kept secret and free from adverse magic. It is 
thought that the knowledge of a person’s real name and the possession 
of a lock of his hair can effect the most powerful and most nefarious 
magic. 


White magic probably has the most romantie appeal and, in gen- 
eral, its medicines avoid the spiders, worms and corpses used so fre- 
quently in black magic. Two erotic charms or love charms are the mint 
plant, the symbol of charm and seduction and the caladium plant. 
These are to be touched to the person of your affections and then to be 
worn in a small pouch about the neck. The formula to make sunshine 
is a very simple one: When the sun rises, kindle a fire by burning a 
bundle of charms suspended over a flat stone. The charms include: 
coral, three species of dry herbs and two locks of hair from a living 
child. Rub the stone with the dry coral as fire burns and ask the fire 
to consume the clouds. The same ceremony may be repeated at sunset. 


There is not much to be said about the disadvantages of magic. 
It is a particularly soothing type of conviction and it is useful in situa- 
tions where there is really nothing to do. It can be expensive since in- 
gredients such as dragon’s teeth are often scarce and hard to procure, 
but even this difficulty can be avoided by concentrating on the simpler 
charms. Magic is almost foolproof. Even when it fails the blame can 
be put on the wrong combination of medicines or a slip-up in the spell. 
Or you can say the magic has run into some countermagie from a more 
powerful magician. At any rate, human nature favors magic. Man 
tends to forget where it has failed and to remember its successes, 
Magic is excellent supernatural security. 


Worcester State has long com- 
plained about never being included 


Greenough Academy, Harvard Col- 
lege — quite evidently left him to- 
tally unprepared for a life that 
did not include tree-lined suburban 
streets, red brick and ivy cam- 
puses, and permissive child psy- 
chology. 


in Intercollegiate activities. Now’s 
your chance! 


The initial fee is $3.50. There 
will be weekly trips to various 
areas such as Bromley, Mt. Snow, 
Stratton and Stowe, along with a 
weekend trip at the end of the sea- 
son. Bus fees to these areas will 
be $3.00, yet your lift tickets will 
be purchased at a reduced price. 


Certainly every page of his book 
reflects this shocked surprise. Like 
most young idealists he cannot 
comprehend why the world per- 
sists in its wrongheadedness, why 
the “establishment” does not re- 
spond instantly when its failings 
are pointed out, indeed why society 
even permits injustice and error to 
survive. 


This is your chance to meet new 
people from other colleges along 
with improving your skiing. Ap- 
plications can be obtained from 
Miss Nugent’s office. 


His humanism is admirable, his 
sense of violated innocence slightly 
absurd. Unquestionably the public 
schools of Boston, like those of any 
big city, are in need of improve- 
ment, but emotional polemics such 
as Kozol’s which substitute heat 
for light, offer little insight to 
their problems, let alone their 
solution. 


GIRLS! Ward Hill skiing les- 
sons have been arranged for the 
WAA. For those interested there 
will be a registration table in 
front of the cafeteria of the gym 
building on Wednesday, December — 
13. On this same date a represen-— 
tative from Ward Hill will be at 


WORCESTER STATE JOINS 
INTER-COLLEGE SKI CLUB 


WSC students have been ex- 
posed to what seems to be a skiing 
epidemic. On Wednesday, Nov. 29, 
John Thompson, a student from 
Assumption College and director 


ing and conduct a question and ¢ 
swer period. This will be held 
10:30 a.m. ¥ 


The cost of the skiing le 
for WSC girls will be $7.50. If ; 
wish to take lessons during t 
Christmas vacation you must 


the gym to present a movie on a ni 


the listed amount on or befo: 
cember 13. During vacation, 
sons may be taken pees: 


of the Worcester Intercollegiate 
Ski Club, spoke to those interested 
in joining the club. Other college 
/ members include: Anna Maria, As- 


$2 (for the job 
handling and 
Dept. IV, 
“a Information k 


SAT., DEC. 9 
81 PM. — GYM 


Mr. Kozol seems to have been 
badly shocked by his brief expo-|. 
‘sure to the other end of the social 
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LANCER SPORTS 


Lancers Trounce Nichols in Opener 


By John Oelfke 


On Friday night, the Worcester 
State Lancers put on a display of 
basketball equalled only by the 
Celtics of old. 


The game started with a stone 
cold Worcester State and a red- 
hot Nichols. Bill Shaughnessy and 
Bob Rulli were particularly hot 
for the Bisons (both had 26 points 
on the night). Nichols took the 
early lead and held it until the end 
when it counts. The Lancers came 
back late in the third period to tie 
the score and a see-saw battle en- 
sued until with about two minutes 
left in the game the Lancers took 
the lead and built upon it until 
the end. 


The victory was inspired by Jim- 
my Ferdella, comigg off the bench 
(he had sat down because he had 4 
personal fouls), to spearhead the 
final drive that put us over the 
top. It was a hard fought and 
rough game as shown by the fact 
that Nichols had 28 personal fouls 
and WSC had 25. High man for 
the Lancers was Ron Dunham with 
24 points, followed by Phil Moresi 


Wayne Canada goes for a jump ball. 


“Smokey” Moresi as he tried for a foul shot. 


JUNIOR LODGE DANCE 


DECEMBER 29, 8:00 p.m. - 1:00 a.m. 
Place: PINE ACRES 


Featuring: “HAYMARKET SQUARE" 


Limited number of tickets available 


MAURICE’S BARBER SHOP 


For Lads and Dads 


4C RICHMOND AVE., WORCESTER 
Tel. 755-9646 for Appointment 


"Yes, we do razor cutting.” 


e e 
Hyway Pizzaria 
2A RICHMOND AVENUE 
(cor. Pleasant) 
Delicious Pizzas 
Grinders 
Spaghetti and Meatballs 


757-3032 See Gino, Steve, 


Mike and Vin 


SES 


and Jim Ferdella with 22 and 21 
points respectively. 

The story of the game was the 
determination of the players, who 
never quit when they were behind 
and the fans in the stands that 
cheered their players on. Thanks 
to the “Goon Squad” who will be 
at most of the games and to the 
fans who we hope will be at most 
of the games. The players need, 
welcome and deserve your support, 
please give it to them. 


SCORING SUMMARY 
WSC NICHOLS 


Dunham 24 Shaughnsy 26 
Moresi 22 Rulli 26 
Ferdella 21 Wheeler 7 
Brophy 12 Wood Hf 
Wise 4 Ciak 6 
Moran 4 Mattei 6 
Bunker 2 Elliot 3 

Shattuck 1 


Judo Demonstrations 
Held On Campus 


“Superfun.” This was the one 
word Bob Hughes used in sum- 
ming up judo. At 10:30 Friday, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Danny Conlin, 
and Miss Deborah Shemeth, a 
sophomore at this college, present- 
ed a judo exhibition in the college 
gym for all WSC students. 

To the many interested specta- 
tors judo appeared to be more work 
than fun. Mr. Conlin stated that 
the purpose of this exhibition and 
the Judo Academy of Worcester is 
to expose people to what Judo real- 
ly entails. For men judo is a man’s 
sport. The beauty in it for females 
is the advantage of surprise they 
might have in any adverse situa- 
tion. 

Starting after the first of Jan- 
uary, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Conlin 
will be teaching the students at 
Anna Maria College — ‘“Super- 
fun.” These men have been study- 
ing judo for seven years and both 
have merited black belts. 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 


1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


December 7, | 9 


The State Team as it practiced before the tourney. 


STATE TRIUMPHANT IN 
VOLLEYBALL TOURNEY 


By Patty Martin 

The athletes of WSC are pro-| rival, brought two teams and Bee 
moting its image throughout the] er Junior College arrived with o 
community in a most commendable | squad. 
manner. Though the volleyball The tournament was arrang: 
players do not enjoy the prestige|in a round robin style, 
of the basketball team, they have| every team an opportunity to , 
also proven themselves. pose each other. Thus, the tea 
with the least losses would 1 
as champs. 

A playoff resulted due 
Clark team “A” and WSC 
“B” having only one loss cag 
With all squads watching, WS 
triumphed in a highly spirit 
game. Clark proved form 
competition. 

Many thanks to Ginny Bre: 
and Barbara Favreault for t! 
freshments and organization of 
tournament which proceeded 
clockwork precision. 


On Thursday evening, Noy. 30, 
our now famous volleyball squad 
succeeded in retaining its 1st place 
record. The Invitational Tourna- 
ment held in the WSC gym con- 
sisted of eight volleyball teams 
from different areas of Worcester 
and Massachusetts. Representing 
the eastern and western section of 
the state were Boston State with 
two squads and Westfield with one 
squad, respectively. 


Clark University, our strongest 


Opening the game with the face-up are #8, Pete Langilier, 
and #13, Richard Sawyer. 


WSC Hockey Team Wins 


By Gary Ozias only 30 seconds to play in the 1s 
Last Monday the Lancer Hockey] period Nichols scored again 0 
Team made their 1967 debut in| fluke shot that took everyone * 
magnificent style as they upset] surprise. At the first break Nic 
highly favored Nichols College 4-3] ols led 2-0. 
in a game played at the Worcester In the second period, howeve’ 
Arena. At first things looked dark} State came to life with Tim O’M# 
for WSC as Nichols jumped right] ley scoring the first WSC goal © 
out to a 1-0 lead at :53 of the first] the season at 4:03 off assists 
period. However, the Lancer skat-| Bob Reidy and Paul Carter. Fv 
ers settled down and play alter-|the rest of the period play s® 
nated from one end of the rink to| sawed back and forth with heat 
the other as both teams played| stopping saves being made by bo! 
good, steady hockey. Then, with Turn to SPORTS, ps 


INTER-COLLEGE SKI CLUB 


General Meeting 
Friday, 10:30 a.m. — Rm. G24 


All Interested, Please Attend 


20% DISCOUNT 
On All School and Office Supplies 


TYPEWRITERS PENS 


DESKS COMPOSITION BOOK 
ADDING MACHINES FILLER PAPER 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
918 Main St., Worcester (Near Clark University) 
Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 
Tel. 753-4378 


STUDENT 


iol. |, No.23 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


NTER-COLLEGE SOCIAL CALENDAR 
TO BE FORMULATED SOON 


‘ESDAY, DECEMBER 5 
The meeting opened at 6:00 p.m. 
ith Jack Farley presiding in 
Henry Nicoletti’s absence. 

Chris White reported on the 
seeting at Clark. All the Social 
hairmen. of the Worcester area 
olleges intend to meet to formu- 

te a Social Calendar. 

Chris White moved that John 
Melfke be allowed to collect for the 
Bazette Santa. Marie Weatherhead 
seconded it. Unanimous. 

Jack Farley read a condensed 
ree speech bill which will be 
rought to the Faculty Committee 
before our approval. 

Mary Campaniello has been ap- 
pointed the Worcester State Col- 

we Student Co-ordinator. 

Tony Caputo moved to expunge 
Dress Code Bill #1. Mary Jane 
meas seconded it. Favor 6, op- 
posed 1, Abstained 1. Tony Caputo 
ead over the dress code bill which 
s named “Standards of Student 

ppearance.” This matter was 
aived until next week. 

The Junior Ring Weekend was 
aived till next weekend. 

Chris White announced that the 
Sunday night before Winter Car- 
jval an informal concert will be 
eld in the gym with the possibil- 

y of speeches being given by the 
lass Presidents. Marie Weather- 


CHOIR TO PRESENT 
HRISTMAS CONCERT 


The College Choir under the di- 
etion of Louis Celona, and the 
Woman’s Glee Club under the di- 
ection of Miss Mary Ann Norton 
presenting a series of Christmas 
soncerts. The first one was given 
Wednesday morning. Thursday 
ening a concert will be given in 
the theatre at 8 p.m. It is open to 
© public. Friday morning the last 
oneert will also be held in the 
‘weatre and broadcast over WTAG. 


The program is very well round- 
4. It varies from the light and 
ay to the highly dramatic and 
eeply spiritual. It includes a deep, 
moving Jesu Dulcis, A Virgin Un- 
potted, Magnum Mysterium — 
ung by a triple quartet, and a 
ry difficult and dynamic Gloria. 


This year’s Choir and Glee Club 
looking forward to an extensive 
®eert season in and around the 


ndoras” provided the music at the Computer Dance- 
‘ Inter-College Mixer. : 


head read over the schedule for 

Winter Carnival. John Mountain 

suggested that the pie-eating con- 

test be held at night. 

Procedure for choosing the queen 
is as follows: 

1. Each class will have one rep- 

resentative except the Senior 

Class which will have two. 

They will be chosen by the 

class in any manner the class 

wishes. 

. The Student Council, Lancers, 
and the Dean of Men and 
Women will choose her (this 
was decided by a 20 to 2 vote) 
before the actual beginning 
of Winter Carnival. 

The point system for sports has 
been changed — they are now 
worth less points than previous 
years. By a 13-1 vote it was de- 
cided that: 


Men’s table tennis 25 pts. 
Women’s table tennis 25 pts. 
Medicine volleyball 5 pts. 


By a 9-5 vote the leaving of the 
use of ridicule in skits was cut out. 

The position of the murals, skits 
and snow sculptures will all be 
chosen by lottery. Paint cannot be 
used if the sculpture is made of 
snow but if papier maché is used 


paint must be used. 
The meeting adjourned at 7:40 
p.m. 


ALL LOUNGES 
WILL BE CLOSED 
WEDNESDAY 
JANUARY 3 


a , 


BECAUSE OF 
STUDENT 
NEGLIGENCE 


SUPPORT 
THE LANCERS 


QB 


ATTEND BASKETBALL 
AND HOCKEY GAMES 


q 


VOICE 


THE LANCER 


December 14, 1967 


GROUP FORMED TO 
DISCUSS UNIVERSITY 
AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


On Friday evening, Dec. 6, the 
second meeting on “University and 
Society Issues” met at the Hogan 
Center at Holy Cross College. Fae- 
ulty members and students from 
Clark, Tech, Anna Maria, Worces- 
ter State, Assumption and Holy 
Cross attended. The general meet- 
ing discussed the need to encour- 
age students to volunteer their ser- 
vices at the local youth centers 
and neighborhood The 
group then divided into two see- 
tions. One section discussed social 
problems and plans for a free Uni- 


projects. 


versity in Worcester. The second 
4 ~ section discussed academic free- 
Kingsmen, lan and Sylvia :::: 


The major areas under discus- 
sion were curriculum changes and 


And Josh White, Jr. to 
Highlight Winter Carnival 


Chris White, Social Chairman of the Student Council, 
has announced the concert schedule for Winter Carnival. The 
carnival opens on Monday, Feb. 12, with a concert by Josh 
White, Jr. 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 14, a folk concert by local 
artists will be held in the Gym lounge from 10-1 a.m. 


expansion, administration control, 
and the relationship between the 
university and the social problem 
in Worcester. It is hoped that this 
group will precipitate further co- 
operation between the area col- 
leges. Plans are being made for 
guest editorials in the various 
newspapers, an _ Inter-Collegiate 
newspaper for the city, a teach-in 
and faculty exchanges. 


Problems were aired concerning 
respective institutions and sugges- 
tions for alleviating these prob- 
lems were made by student and 
faculty alike. The attendance of 
faculty members offered hope that 
the goals of this organization will 
be more easily realized than if it 
was made up of students alone. 
The general consensus was that 
the University has the power to 
institute social change and has the 
duty to make changes where the 
need exists. 


Friday evening will feature a mixer with “The Kings- 
men.” Well-known in the rock and roll field, they have sold 
more records than any group besides the Beatles, Beach Boys, 
Rolling Stones and the Supremes. In addition to their “Louie, 
Louie” sound they have introduced a new psychedelic sound. 


The semi-formal on Sat., Feb. 19 will present ‘The 
Spectras,” one of the hottest groups in the New England 
college scene. They have played at Holy Cross and Dartmouth 
among other area colleges. 


Highlight of the Carnival week will be the Sunday night 
concert of Feb. 20. Featured will be “Ian and Sylvia,” who 
are one of the top ethnic folk groups in the country. Well- 
versed in all phases of folk music, they are emerging with a 
modern folk sound. At intermission the Winter Carnival 
Queen will be announced. Further reports on the Carnival 
will be featured in the Student Voice next semester. 


Because of final exams and va- 
cation the next meeting will not be 
until the end of January. If you 
are interested in joining this or- 
ganization further information can 
be obtained at the Student Voice 
office or from Pastor Sterner. 


BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 


College Community Calendar 


JANUARY 
38—Assumption Away 
6—Boston Away DECEMBER ree 
ee as ae 14 — Christmas Concert — Theater, 8:00 p.m. 
fae ence Acton Away Girls Basketball ys. Clark — Gym, 7:00 p.m. 
: 15 — Christmas Concert — 10:30 a.m. 
30—Fitchburg Home 15 — Vacation Begins 
FEBRUARY JANUARY 
1—Plymouth Away 2— Classes resume at 8:30 a.m. 
5—New Haven Away 8-18 — Exams 4 
8—Boston Home 19 — Intersession 


IN THE AREA 


Newman Club 
Sponsors Folk Mass 


The Newman Club of Worcester 
State College sponsored the second 
of the highly successful folk mass- 
es on Friday, December 8. On this 
day, Roman Catholics celebrate the 
Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. 

Father Scanlon, director of the 
Newman Club on campus, ad- 
dressed students on this occasion. 
He cited the disadvantages of 
Mary — her lack of education, her 
youth and poverty. Despite this, 
she achieved tremendous great- 
ness, he said. Enumerating stu- 
dents’ comparable advantages, Fa- 
ther Scanlon asked: “How do you 
stand in greatness?” 


a) 


CONTINUING TO JAN. 2 — Light and Motion — Art Museum 
DECEMBER 27 — Career Day — Yankee Drummer Inn, Auburn 
28, 29, 30 — Worcester Jaycee Holiday Basketball 
Tournament at Assumption : 
JANUARY 8 — “Camille” — Worcester Public Library, 2:00, f 
6:00 and 8:15 p.m. . 
10-14 — “A Delicate Balance” — Fenwick Theater 
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SPORTS SCORES 
BASKETBALL 


Worcester State 80 
Salem State 77 
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Sue Shea. 


Loosemore. 
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A holiday spirit is filling the air. For both 
Christians and Jews this is the season for 
gaiety and merrymaking. Christmas and 
Chanukah, for all the rejoicing associated 
with them, both originate from solemn or 
Serious events in history. The birth of Christ 
and the miracle of the lamp both influenced 
later generations. Too often the true signifi- 
cance of these occasions is lost in our holiday 
frivolity. 


> 


For all the people in the world it is not 
a joyous time. Poverty still dominates the 
world populations. Even in the United States 
_ where the giving of gifts often reaches ex- 
-tremes, many people go without gifts, food 
or any semblance of Christmas. The war con- 
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nous days. 


we 


\ ee it came to pass early in the morn- 
ing of the first day of final exams there 
arose a multitude smiting their books and 
wailing. And there was much weeping and 
_gnashing of teeth, for the Day of Judgment 
iy at hand and they were sore afraid. For 
ety had left undone those things they ought 
to have done, and they had done those things 
they ought not to have done and there was 
no help for them. 


D THERE were many abiding in their 
rooms who had kept watch over their books 

ough the night, but it naught availeth 
them. But there were some who arose peace- 
lly, for they had prepared themselves the 


_ And they were the wise, who were known 
to some as the Burners of the Midnight Oil, 
t by others they were called Curve Wreck- 


_ 


And the multitude arose and they came to 
appointed place and their hearts were 
vy within them. And they had come to 
but some to pass out. 


D SOME had repented of their riotous 
and bemoaned their fate, but there 
hope. And at last there came among 
known as the Instructor, He of the 
1 Smile, and passed paper among 
and went upon HIS way. 


2 given, for some of His teachings 
len among fertile minds, others had 
ong the fallow, while still others 
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: "Tis The Season 


tinues in a far-away land and for many 
young Americans this will be the last Christ- 
mas. Our country’s internal problems are nu- 
merous and its prestige is falling outside of 
its borders. And the Jews cannot forget that 
despite a military victory, the threat of war 
still exists in Israel. 


To dwell on these problems unceasingly 
will not solve them. But to avoid them com- 
pletely is also not the answer. As you cele- 
brate, remember that for too many others 
there is no celebration. Amidst your holiday 
activities, take time to reflect on the world 
situation and the reason for your holiday. 
Perhaps next year there will be more reason 
to celebrate. 


Because this is the last issue before 1st 
semester exams, we would like to offer 
this selection as a preview to those omi- 


Amen, Amen 


AND MANY of these offered up a golden 
“Dull” in hopes of appeasing the Instructor, 
for these were the ones who had no hope. 


And when they had finished, they gathered 
up their belongings and went quietly away, 
each in his own direction and each one avow- 


KOZOL'S BOOK IN A 
DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


To the Editor: 

The nameless reviewer of Jon- 
athan Kozol’s Death at an Early 
Age is obviously both non-urbanite 
and anti-urbanite. If he (or she) 
had ever lived in an urban area 
he would appreciate the fact that 
America’s cities are in dire dis- 
tress; racial tensions are perhaps 
an acute symptom; chronic symp- 
toms include poor housing, inferior 
school systems, traffic congestion, 
air pollution, high tax and insur- 
ance rates, and a declining popula- 
tion, particularly of middle-class 
inhabitants. The reviewer seems to 
be more interested in character as- 
sassination and group baiting than 
in understanding Kozol’s book. 

Kozol is following in the distin- 
guished line of American muck- 
raking. Perhaps some people will 
be disappointed that he is an ana- 
lyzer rather than a generalizer — 
that he has written a case study 
rather than a comprehensive work. 
Certainly the urban public school 
system is in trouble everywhere 
and certainly Urban America is 
approaching “Death at a Middle 
Age.” However, many Americans 
will accept the Kozol book for 
what is a part of “a moral, con- 
cerned writing up — or rather 
writing down — of American ways 
and institutions and leaders” (quo- 
tation from Louis Filler’s Crusad- 
ers for American Liberalism — the 
Story of the Muckrakers). 

The reviewer does not under- 
stand Kozol’s perspective because 
he is too busy creating a straw 
man of Kozol and his book. Kozol’s 
book is not superficial and sensa- 
tional, but Mr. X’s review is. The 
reviewer accuses Kozol of being a 
dilettante who tasted slightly 
soured wine and decided not to 
drink it. In contrast, the facts are 
that Kozol, after being fired by 
Boston school officials for reading 
Langston Hughes’ poem “Ballad 
of the Landlord” to his class 
“.. . spent the'next year running 
a tutorial center in Roxbury” 
(Death at an Early Age, p. 208) 
and “‘. .. moved to Roxbury, where 
I live today, and have been able to 


mocracy going. dagen se a too 


keep in touch with a number of 
the mothers and fathers of the pu- 
pils in my former school” (same 
cite). 

Also, the reviewer must be taken 
to task for another distortion of 
the facts. Kozol does not devote “a 
major portion of his work to a 
flaming excoriation of the use of 
rattan.” However, perhaps he 
should. The reviewer’s detachment 
towards the actuality, a dozen 
smart raps across the knuckles 
from a thin rattan worries me. As 
a former teacher in the ghetto and 
as an individual who has been en- 
gaged in community work for a 
number of years, I have come to 
realize the limitations of corporal 
punishment in dealing with young- 
sters. Too often, the youngsters 
who are physically punished are 
the ones who either have been 
mentally disturbed and/or have 
been hardened by physical abuse 
at home. ; 

Kozol does condemn the Boston 
School System for its built-in rac- 
ism, and he should, but perhaps he 
doesn’t go far enoug-h Perhaps he 
should condemn, as do such diverse 
crities as Jacques Barzun, Crane 
Brinton, Kenneth Clark, William 
Buckley, James Conant, Paul Good- 
man, Walter Lippman, David Ries- 
man, and Hyman Rickover, the 
present American public school 
system. Our errant reviewer pro- 
claims that the .Boston Public 
schools turn out “useful citizens of 
the Commonwealth.” What does he 
mean by useful? Useful to whom? 
Useful for what? 

Students trained to conform to 
“society(?)” often lack the leader- 
ship traits Thecessary to keep de- 


LETTERS. 


the words “Brotherhood,” “Give” 


why can’t people possess that s} 


that he has at Christmas, all year 
round. 


people at Christmas, who know 
that there are people who need the 
help, why can’t they be willing to 
help all year round? Why can’t he 
give to the worthwhile drives oF 
go down into the slum area and 
help the social worker or if there 
isn’t one, try and get one. Why 
can’t they do it? Why is it that 
Christmas brings out the best in 
people? But does it really bring 
out the best in people or does it 
bring out the hypocrite in them! 
The same guy who is all Christmas 
cheer and goodwill in December is 
the same guy who in March wil! 
vote against welfare reforms 0! 


slum clearance or low-cost housin¢: 
WHY? 


that affects people like no other 
holiday, like no other Holy Day 
does? I wish we knew. If anyon® 
ever discovers it, it should be fed 
to the: people every day so that 
maybe this 
your fellow man will last all the 
time. Maybe he will feel differen 
about that colored ene wn the 


tion, whether in Boston or e 
where. One teacher said to me » 
cently, ‘“‘We don’t want individy, 
ism, we want professionalism,” 
Certainly, Mr. X would apy, 
with this narrow vocationalism, ‘7, 
‘him and others of his ilk I eo 
only suggest that they read sop 
Toqueville, begin to think and |g) 
but not least, stop viewing “Hj, 
tory through a Beard” (Samy 
Elliot Morison). - 
Sincerely yours, 
Bruce Cohen 
Dept. of History 


THANKS FROM THE 
ART MUSEUM 


Dear Miss Friedman: 

Thank you for your annou) 
ment describing the paper’s new 
name. 

Acknowledgement of your jot» 
provides us with the opportunity 
to thank you for the imaginatiys 
and informative coverage of th» 
museum’s activities. Misses Havay 
and Kaufman have been most ef. 
fective in working with us at the 
museum, and we consider ourselves 
most fortunate at having them 
available. 

Sincerely, 
Jennifer B. Weininger 
Public Relations 


STUDENTS PROTEST 
CHANGE 


To the Editor: 

Today a number of students 
heard that possibly there was to 
be a change made in instructors of 
the drama course offered secon 
semester. Professor Robert Todd, 
who is currently teaching this 
course, is well qualified. Having 
gone to Yale to study specifically 
for this course, he is presently the 
only faculty member of this school 
qualified to teach this course, due 
to his background and experienc’ 
in live theater, as opposed to text- 
book theater. 

The plays he has chosen for this 
course in the past have been con- 
troversial to some persons. But we 
feel that the scope and type of 
theater presented by Mr. Todd is 
the theater which is of importance 
to us now and in the future. 

(Names withheld) 


To the Editors: 

That special time of Christmas 
has rolled around again. Why is it 
that only at this time of year do 


and “Help” mean anything? Why 
can’t Christmas last all year? | 
don’t mean the drinking or the giv- 
ing of presents because they art 
traditional but what I do mean is 


it of kinship with his fellow m: 


Why can’t people who help other 


What is there about Christmas 


spirit of kinship wit) 


S—from pg.2 
or that poor white trash 
hat lives next door. Maybe he will 
start giving and helping all year 


round out of concern, just one 
week a year out of pity. Why Can’t 
Christmas Last All Year’Round?? 


AGREES WITH 
EDITORIAL 


We would like to express our 
affirmative response to the edito- 
rial entitled “A False Image,” 
which appeared in the Dec. 7 issue 
of the Student Voice. We too, upon 
examining the Feature Parade ar- 
ticle, “A Look at Worcester State 
— On the Doorstep of a New Fu- 
ture,” found it deceptive in the 
sense that apart from picturing 
several students of this college 
participating in the learning proc- 
esses, the students’ point of view 
was almost entirely disregarded. 
In quoting one administration of- 
ficial in saying that “no significant 
problems have been made by stu- 
dent demonstrations,” the reporter 
appears to have been playing down 
the students’ role in this transfor- 
mation at Worcester State. 

It is not our purpose to play 
down the role of the administra- 
tion or faculty in their efforts to 
improve this college. We maintain, 
however, that the picture painted 
by the Feature Parade article was 
an unrealistic assessment of how 
progress is being achieved at this 
college and who are helping to 
change its name. One cannot un- 
dermine the work of the Student 
Council and the Student Voice 
merely by implying no significant 
inroads have been made by student 
protests (“Students Rally For Aca- 
demic Freedom” ex.). One cannot 
give an objective assessment of a 
college by disregarding the stu- 
dents’ role, without which it can- 
not function. 

Paul K. Bitter 

Pres., Class of ’69 
Stephen Morris 

Pres., Class of ’70 
Robert Donoghue 

Pres., Class of ’71 


Debating Society 
Seeks Members 


During the last meeting of the 
Robert W. Fox Memorial Debating 
Society, President John Fegreus 
presented the schedule of tourna- 
ments for the coming year. Debate 
tournaments to be accepted includ- 
ed the Hartford University Novice 
Debate in February; the Massa- 
chusetts State College Tournament 
March, and our own feature de- 
bate for the WSC Faculty and 
Students — the Junior-Senior De- 
bate in the spring. 

Stephen Brooks and Paul Zickell 
ere assigned the duty of aligning 
Specialists in the fields of history, 
Sociology, psychology and law to 
idress the club. Debra Jones and 
Linda Farrington were to pool 
their abilities in letters of corres- 
pondence to those involved in proj- 
ects and matters concerning the 
intercollegiate question for this 
year, “Resolved: that the Federal 
Government Should Guarantee a 
inimum Cash Income to All Citi- 
ens.” The members then proceeded 
» define the question, and loop- 
: were considered and dis- 
sussed. Names of past and recent 
* oks, periodicals, and other print- 
‘i materials were submitted, and 
deas were exchanged about usage 
' material and further research. 
Two main objectives for the year 
ere that of acquiring skills, 
that of 


of increasing our mem- 

p. For the benefit of the new 

C students a brief history of 
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By Louise Hagan and 
Beverly Kaufman 
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In the Christmas season, more 
than at any other time, our at- 
tention focuses on the paintings of 
the Madonna and Child. Each Ma- 
donna and Child differs from the 
other due to the artist’s personal 
conception of the madonna, the re- 
ligious beliefs of the century, and 
the painting techniques that were 
developed and perfected in each 
century. 

In the Byzantine era, the thir- 
teenth century painting of the 
Madonna Enthroned emphasizes 
the graceful pose of the Virgin, 
the tender melancholy seen on her 
face, and the richness of the drap- 
ery folds of her dress. The paint- 
ing is full of light which sym- 
bolizes the all-pervading celestial 
radiance. 

In the later thirteenth century, 
the conception of the Madonna by 
the Italian painter Cimabue has 
indeed changed. There is a sever- 
ity of expression, a stiffness in the 
Virgin drapery, and a new third 
dimensional element of weight and 
volume. 

In the early fourteenth century, 
the Madonna Enthroned done by 
the Sienese painter Duccio reflects 
a certain softness and a more gen- 
tle expression on the Virgin’s face. 
Even the draperies reflect a new 
softness and fluidness due to the 
Gothic influence. There is a new 
kind of picture space with an im- 
portant use of line and a quality 
of naturalism. 

The painting of the Madonna in 
1310 by the Florentine master 
Giotto reflects a greater dramatic 
effort and a great sense of emo- 
tion. The theme is unified. The 
figures have weight and volume 
with a sculptural rounded effect 
on the figures rather than a linear 
flat one. 

In the Madonna del Granduca 
by Raphael, one sees the influence 
of the Renaissance ideals with the 
new realism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The face of the Madonna is 
both grave and tender, with the 
Virgin appearing meditative and 
calm. 

In the twentieth century, with 
the power of and devotion to re- 
ligion somewhat decreasing, Pi- 
casso has entitled his 1921 work 
Mother and Child. The theme is 
treated with surprising tenderness 
since the figures have a mock- 
monumental quality that suggests 
colossal statues rather than flesh- 
and-blood human beings. 

Although all the versions of the 
Madonnas do differ, they are all 
masterfully and skillfully done, 
each identifiable for their unique- 
ness and beauty. 


the club is to provide the students 
with opposing ideas against each 
other. A debate allows students to 
test their abilities to express ideas 
and to defend them under direct 
challenge. It teaches tact, resource- 
fulness, ability to think on one’s 
feet. It teaches them that ideas 
must be backed by evidence, not by 
mere ere and opinion. 


This year our membership in- 
cludes two juniors — experienced, 
five sophomores—novices, and one 
freshman — novice. Obviously the 
year must be one of acquiring 
skills and expanding membership. 


It. must also be one of accepting 


the goal of establishing a solid 
foundation on which to build one 
of the best debating clubs in the 
area; a year that will lead to fu- 
ture invitations from such schools 
as Tufts, Holy Cross, Harvard, etc. 


It must be a year when we take 
|a great step toward being second 
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THE STORY OF CHANUKAH 


Although mostly everyone knows the story of Christmas, few know — 
the story of Chanukah, the Feast of Lights or the Feast of Dedication. — 
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The word Chanukah means dedication. It begins on the eve of 
the 25th day of the Hebrew month of Kislev and lasts for eight days. , 
It usually falls in December. The story of Chanukah is told in the ' 
Apocryphal books of the Maccabees. 


Judas Maccabaeus was the son of a priest named Mattathias and 
the leader of the Jews in their struggle for independence in the 100’s 
B.C. At that time the Jews were subjects of the Seleucid Empire. The 
Seleucid King, Antiochus IV, wanted his subjects to adopt Greek cul- 
ture and customs. Many Jews complied with this ruling and almost 
abandoned their religion. There were some, however, who resisted. 
Antiochus also wanted to gain.possession of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
In 168 B.C. he entered Jerusalem, killed many of the people and de- 
filed the Temple by building an altar to Zeus. The practice of Jewish 
law was forbidden and copies of the laws were destroyed. Jews who 
disobeyed were killed. 


An officer of the King came to the village where Mattathias lived 
and tried to make him offer a sacrifice to a pagan God. Mattathias re- 
fused and he fled to the hills where he died. War broke out. Judas took 
his father’s place and led his people. Although outnumbered, they de- 
feated the King’s armies. Finally in 165 B.C. they re-entered Jerusa- 
lem. Festivities were held in the Temple which was purified and re- 
dedicated. After removing the idols from the Temple they found only 
one cruse of oil to light the holy lamps. Additional oil would not be 
ready for eight days. They lit the lamps anyway and miraculously the 
lamp burned for eight days. In honor of this miracle Judas proclaimed 
that henceforth this festival be observed by the Jews. 


Pictured above are members of 
Dr. Moriss’ classes. Every Christ- 
mas they decorate her room. This 
year’s theme is “Children’s Christ- 
mas.” 


ASSUMPTION HOLDS 
CO-ED WEEKEND 


The weekend of Nov. 7-10 two 
Worcester State co-eds had the op- 
portunity to take part in an ex- 
periment in co-education at As- 
sumption College. Sue Skrip, fresh- 
man social chairman, and Mary 
Campaniello, freshman councillor, 
were among the girls from B.C., 
Regis, Becker, Clark, Sacred Heart 
and Our Lady of the Elms, among 
others, who stayed at the Assump- 
tion dorm for this unique weekend. 


Chanukah is thus a joyous time. Each night candles are lit on an 
7-pronged candlestick called a menorah. One candle, the shamus, is 
used to light the others. Each night one candle is added until on the 
last night there are eight candles burning. Gifts or money which is 
called gelt are given out each night especially to the children. Tradi- 
tional Jewish foods such as potato latkes are prepared by the mother. 
In the evening songs are sung and a game is played on a small toy 
called a dreidel. Written on it are the Hebrew letters which say “A 
Great Miracle was here.” Chanukah is one of the gayest holidays in 


the Jewish year. 
F.F. 
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A It’s Bappening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


The program began Thursday 
evening with registration and ori- 
entation. Following this a party 
was held by the Junior class. A 
Midnight Mass was held in honor 
of the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. On Friday the girls 
attended classes. A semi-formal 
was held in the evening. A discus- 
sion was held on Saturday on 
“Living with Sex — The Student’s 
Dilemma.” A volleyball game fol- 
lowed. In the evening there was a 
Junior Varsity game between As- 
sumption and Nichols and a var- 
sity game between Assumption and 
Siena. Sunday activities included 
Mass and a brunch. Questionnaires 
were filled out at the final meeting 
and the diaries that the girls kept 
during the weekend were passed in 
for evaluation. 


Santa what you want.” We don’t 
know about you people, but Claus 
had better keep his lecherous 
hands off our children! 

We also found out about the 
elves he has working for him — 
slaving away 364 days a year in 
some Arctic sweatshop. Do they 
get the minimum wage? Hell no! 
These poor men are lucky to get 
one meal a day. As we said, they 
work year round making toys so 
this Santa Claus (whose only task 
is to make lists and check them 
twice) can grab all the glory 
when Christmas comes along. Did 
you know that these elves (actu- 
ally very weird little men) are not 
even unionized? That must be un- 
constitutional or something! 

And those poor reindeer .. . 
forced to tug an overloaded sleigh 
around the world in the worst of 
weather, mercilessly driven on by 
this 300-pound sadist. How can 
the A.S.P.C.A. allow this to con- 
tinue? 

But now we come to the crux of 
the matter. Claus is a common 
criminal! That’s right — a crim- 
inal! Doesn’t sneaking into peo- 
‘ple’s houses (through the chimney, 
yet) uninvited, and under the cov- 
er of darkness, sound to you like 
breaking and entering? People of — 
America, your civil liberties are — 
being violated (“A man’s home is — 
his castle” and all that)! And the 
nerve of this guy to snitch cookies — 
and milk (and other things, too) — 
at every house he visits! We must _ 
put an end to this! Let’s show 
those Commies they’re not dealing _ 
with idiots! ; ‘* 
SAMAR un 
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A man could not be moral wit 

his state’s society if outside i 

was called upon to kill in wars 
tween the states. 

—Frank E. 

: Rules are for when brains ru 
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Santa Claus the great humani- 
tarian, huh? Sure, that’s what he 
and his public relations man would 
have you believe. Well, we found 
out the real story behind this jolly 
old man. We were suspicious of 
this character from the beginning. 
Anyone with long hair, a beard, 
and high leather boots has got to 
be strange. (We even learn that in 
college.) And the RED suit? It 
should be fairly obvious te all true 
Americans that this guy is Com- 
munist inspired. Year in and year 
out he tries to upset our national 
economy by infiltrating the country 
with free gifts for everybody. Does 
that sound like the American way? 
Where is our spirit of free enter- 
prise and competition? This guy is 
a Marxist from the word go! 


The co-eds received a “tremen- 
dous reception” from the students, 
although most don’t want a co-ed 
college. The Administration is 
leading the drive for co-education. 
Many of the boys commented that 
girls were too much of a distrac- 
tion. Most concluded that the ex- 
periment was fun, but that they 
wouldn’t want girls around all 
the time. 


Fortunately, fellow patriots, 
there is a movement afoot to ini- 
tiate a Senate investigation into 
the entire Santa Claus monopoly. 
(The C.I.A. claims he has direct 
communication with Moscow.) 
We'll soon be rid of the Red Men- 
ace! 

Meanwhile, we've collected a lit- 
tle information of our own which 
may prove useful: 

First of all, Santa (as he likes 
to be called) claims that he has 
flying reindeer, and yet he is not 
registered with the Federal Avia- 
tion Board! Could it be our Mr, 
Claus is an acid-head? 

Doesn’t it seem odd that this fat 
old hermit should take it upon 
himself to bring toys and candy 
and other enticing presents to our 
innocent children? “Come here, lit- 
tle girl, sit on my lap and tell 


as their advisor, extend an invita- 
tion to those of you who want in- 
tellectual stimulation and chal- 
lenge; who agree with Jacques 
Barzun’s idea of “The Educated 
Man’”’; who have the desire to look 
beneath the surface; who feel the 
need to participate and listen to 
sound discussions of opposing ideas 
on current problems of the day. 


Our meetings are held on Fri- 
days in room 310, third period. 
The advisor’s office is in 108-C. 
Come and join us. We welcome 
you. 

Mrs. Rose D. Guerin 
(Advisor) 


ATTENTION STUDENTS 


Those who have not participated in the T.B. Program 
must by State law have a T.B. test. 


January 8 —Test 
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Decartierd 4 1967 
PEACE CORPS SEEKS 
RECENT COLLEGE GRADS 


"TOUGH," "FLEXIBLE" SAYS VAUGHN 


The Peace Corps primarily re- 


WSC STUDENT VOICE 


PYOOKOMNL 


By Mark Blazis 
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Daring heart, if thou will, take heed to list 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


Calling back such a Volunteer, 


The long stifled legend of 32, eruits among recent college grad-|he said, amounted to “a desperate 
Of a woman alluring, never kissed As the war in Vietnam increases | U8tes, Director Jack Vaughn says,| waste of our resources.” 
Or possessed, never willing to woo in intensity and American econom-| because they are “tough, bright,) «py, doing this,” he said, “be. 


Or be wooed, yet unafraid to bait flexible and rapid learners.” 
And torment an inflicted lover. 
Proud and pitiless, that first Miss Worcester State, 
No beauty but God’s was conceived above her. 
Baned bugs refrained to claim her webbed locks 
As if by spider made, gorgeous, snareable, 
oS Long and fine. Lips like soft catchupped pillows, rocks 
For desires. On scrumptious lips, unbearable 
Flesh, be not content to hold up a stick. 
Oh, in vain, in vain! Humanity create 
A year glass to equal her fascinating, trickless 
y Unpremeditated feminine form, mate 
: Of perfection, paragon of devastating 
Beauty, yet she gives not man the hour 
Of day. She had the mind to rhumba well, felling 
Scrutinizing connoisseurs of dance. Yet love 
She had none. A voice, ah yes, a harvest voice 
Bearing the fruits of mellowed sound 
From years of special training. What choice 
Hast any many before such ballet grace, found 
Nowhere but within those forbidden limbs 
Who defy trespass. Oh, perfection, sane 
Crazy boned tortures! Stop the glance that dims 
A lover’s soul. Could you but feign 
A tender smile before love kills. Gentle power, 
No Right Guard need stand among your ranks, 
For Love is olfactoriless and lovers cower 
When you but lift your arm or turn your flanks 
And threat to be semantic when they become romantic. 


ic and military resources are more 
deeply committed in pursuit of 
what may well be an unattainable 
end, the more vociferous apologists 
for administration policy have tak- 
en to the attack against the intel- 
lectual elements in society who do 
not quite agree with Mr. Johnson’s 
definition of patriotism. 


cause of my growing conviction 
that the Peace Corps is the best 
thing we’re doing abroad. 


“Tf the Volunteer is liable fo, 
the draft when he returns, any- 
way, I can’t see any logic in bring. 
ing him back in mid-tour. So we're 
going to try to strengthen the Vol. 
unteer’s case.” 


“They’re also not yet heavily in 
debt,” he told a group of campus 
editors in the Washington area re- 
cently, but added that “we’d like 
very much” to have more “mid- 
career” people — doctors, teach- 
ers, farmers, blue collar workers. 


Mid-career people, he said, are 
harder to convince “of the stimu- 
lating significance of the Peace 
Corps experience.” 


Such well-known liberal critics 
as Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and 
John Kenneth Galbraith are la- 
beled as “pseudo-intellectuals,” a 
term which no doubt implies fuzzy- 
mindedness, an idealism completely 
divorced from reality, and/or aca- 
demic detachment. (Don’t bother 
to ask the patriots of the right the 
obvious question — “Who are the 
intellectuals, if not the Schlesing- 
ers and the Galbraiths?”) 


The term __ pseudo-intellectual, 
with its pejorative overtones, at 
least indicates that intellectuals as 
intellectuals are no longer the 
laughable, muddle-headed “egg- 
heads” of the Eisenhower era. In 
1952, anti-liberals could call Adlai 
Stevenson an egghead and get 
knowing laughter; today, however, 
the intellectual has gained at least 
enough respect so that to brand 
him an egghead does not automati- 
cally qualify him for premature 
senility. Thus the new opprobrious 
term pseudo-intellectual. 


One of the campus radio news- 
men (Rob Fleming of WAMU at 
American University) asked him 
to reply to criticism that the Peace 
Corps was trying to impose U.S. 
culture on underdeveloped nations 


The recent college graduate, he 
said, is more qualified and able to 
take on the challenge. 


—_ 
. 
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Such criticism was. made re 
cently by a Volunteer in a lette: 
to the editor of a newspaper. 


“In seven of the eight new coun- 
tries we are serving,” Vaughn 
said, “Gambia, Lesotho, Dahomey 
and Upper Volta in Africa, Cey- 
lon, Western Samoa, Tonga and 
Fiji — the top staff representative 
is a former Volunteer. 

“He ranges in age from 26 to 
29. 

“And never in United States 
history, to my knowledge, has the 
government sent men of this age 
to be heads of missions overseas. 

“T feel that he has more respon- 
sibility than an, Ambassador. He’s 
a father-confessor to his Volun- 
teers and an administrator as well 
as a diplomat. 

“This may be among the most 
significant things the Peace Corps 
has done, in putting so much re- 
sponsibility on youth. 

“We look upon maturity from 
another point of view, not so much 
chronological age.” 

One of the campus newspaper- 
men (Bill Yarmy of the “Hatchet” 
at George Washington University) 
asked Vaughn about his recent 
stand on the draft. 

Vaughn said he would take a 
more active part in gaining defer- 
ments for Volunteers overseas 


Vaughn smiled and said he was 
all for Volunteers expressing their 
opinions. “We’re sort of a free 
speech movement.” But he said: 


“We also have some compulsiy: 
letter writers among our Volun 
teers.” 


He said Peace Corps at first did 
have what he called “American 
packages.” But over the years, h 
said, “we have moved relentless|y 
to have all our programs under 
the host country. And I don’t know 
of any Volunteer working inde 
pendently.” 


Miss Worcester State of 1932 was a bootless girl in a bootful 
world. She took down more notes than were ever given in any class. 
She was clever and resourceful. She could go into a gym class almost 
_ fully clothed and yet be undetected. She had a knack for rolling things 
up and down. Somehow she could come out of gym without taking a 
shower and still be sweet and refreshed. I suppose that one could write 
volumes about her. But we’re looking for the new Miss Worcester 
‘State. She’s somewhere on the campus. Her ability to escape detection 

is responsible for the fast that our newspaper lacks a more aesthetic 
a center fold. But she’s going to be found. If you see her, let us know. 


~ 
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Vaughn said the Peace Corps 
would conduct an intensive re- 
eruiting drive on the Washington, 
D.C. campuses this week. 


At a recent pro-war demonstra- 
tion held in front of Worcester’s 
City Hall, one speaker branded 
dissenters as isolationists, a term 
much in vogue during the late 
1940’s. To think of Schlesinger, 
Galbraith, et. al., as isolationists 
is an absurdity almost beyond be- 
lief. The United States, without 
the aid of such previously reliable 
allies as Britain and France and 
in the face of nearly world-wide 
reprobation, is attempting to keep 


“But,” he said, “we don’t want 
to twist any arms. We’re not Mad 
ison Avenue. These are individua! 
decisions. And if the student opts 
for VISTA or teaching in the 
slums, then that’s fine with us. 


eeseecoseeseoosssscsaoes | Show Responsibility 


THE ROCK SCENE In the Cut System 


By Paul Buffone 
By Steve Belcher Although the cut system has 


been approved, there is still much 
controversy over it. Many faculty 
members disagree with it, feeling 
that the students will abuse the 
new system. Because of this feel- 
ing the students must show that it 


“But at the same time, you 
might be able to ‘find yourself’ 
abroad and be able to bring back 
a great deal of insight, maturity 


"The Beatle’s new album, Magical 
‘Mystery Tour, is an excursion for 
everyone. Side one of the album 


contains all the songs from the 
- Beatles hour-long color film for 
television. The second side has pre- 
iously released singles which 
en’t available on an album. 


The album cover (with a 24-page 
) is the story from “Magical 
ystery Tour” (the TV special) 
pictures from the same. The 
cut is “Magical Mystery 
” (2:48), a lively invitation 
- all to join the tour and after 
ening to it you are ready to 
op everything and leave. “The 
on the Hill” (3:00) is a day 
which will haunt you and 
e you wondering who is the 


a next cut is an instrumental 
ed “Flying” (2:16) which is 
ng and ends in a sort of 
thing. “The Blue Jay Way” 
3:50) is written by Harrison and 
the guitar sound without the 
+ sound of the guitar. (“Blue 
y” and “The Fool on the 
my favorite cuts.) This 
stay in your mind. “Your 
Should Know” (2:33) is a 
on the music of the past 
‘Mother should know. The 
z on the LP which is from 
special is “I Am The Wal- 
35) which is out on a 


will not be abused. We have spok- 
en of “Student Rights” in the past, 
but now we must show the RE- 
SPONSIBILITY that goes along 
with these rights. Students should 
use the cut system to their advan- 
tage. If they do not attend a class, 
their time should be spent on re- 
search papers, studying, or taking 
part in some student function. It 
should not be used to play cards. 

Just because the students have 
unlimited cuts is no reason for stu- 
dents’ averages to go down or for 
a greater amount of students to 
flunk out. Our marks should go up 
with more time for studying and 
more time for the students to or- 
ganize their time. A smaller num- 
ber of students should be flunked 
out because now no students can 
be dropped from class for over- 
cutting. Remember, students 
DON’T HANG OURSELVES 
WITH OUR OWN ROPE. Duties 
and rights must work together. 

We also ask the faculty to be 
just with the new cut system. Stu- 
dents should not have their grade 
lowered just because they do not 
attend a particular class regular- 
ly. Five, six or even as many as 
ten cuts should not be held against 
the student. If he doesn’t make up 
his work, or keep up in his study- 
ing it will come out on his test. 
But a faculty member can not 
threaten his class by saying if the 
student doesn’t attend classes his 
mark will be lowered. 

There must be a mutual respect 
between students and faculty un- 
der this cut system. And those par- 
ties that are worthy of RESPECT 
are those who will make a sincere 
effort at giving the new cut sys- 
tem a chance to prove itself. If 
any person does not give it this 


democracy as a viable system for 
ee, then you deserve oes ie i esa a social a 


South Vietnam out of the commu- 
nist camp by force of arms. 


In doing so ,this country has 
supported regimes which have had 
little or no popular support and 
which abound in corruption and in- 
efficiency. The real isolationists 
are those who lead this country on 
its unilateral crusade to impose 
“an American solution” (Schles- 
inger) for the world’s problems. 
If the search for this solution 
means supporting an Arbenz in 
the interests of United Fruit or a 
Diem in the interests of democra- 
cy, it is obviously time for a seri- 
ous re-evaluation of the philosophy 
underlying modern American for- 
eign policy. 


Interventionism is not wrong in 
itself—the ideals behind such pro- 
grams as the Alliance of Progress 
are certainly of a high order and 
are calculated (hopefully) to pro- 
duce popular and humane govern- 
ments and to assure national sov- 
ereignty. All too often, however, 
the United States has supported 
(or at least acknowledged) mili- 
tary dictatorships of extreme 
harshness and brutality as bul- 
warks against communism, thereby 
incurring the enmity of the people 
while insuring the loyalty of their 
leaders. 


Only by focusing on people in- 
stead of governments will the 
United States be able to alleviate 
the grinding poverty of the Asian, 
African, and Latin American 
masses, and long-range goals are 
not enough — if the United States 
wants to win the respect of the 
world’s poor, it must act immedi- 
ately or acknowledge the failure of 


Pity ae 
te 


whose local draft boards had called 
them back for induction. 


and skill to serve at home if you 
go through the Peace Corps first. 


Mrs. Yvonne Gallant, a new 
member of the French Department 
at the college, feels that “the chal- 
lenge of teaching foreign lan- 
guages is a very stimulating and 
rewarding experience. The process 
of instilling a fervent desire in fu- 
ture teachers of foreign languages 
is thrilling,” she said. Mrs. Gal- 
lant answered the question of 
“why” foreign languages today 
are important. “A knowledge of 
foreign languages reduces tensions 
and misunderstanding among peo- 
ple in a world which has been re- 
duced, not literally in mileage, but 
in the broad scope of communica- 
tions.” 


Mrs. Gallant received a B.A. and 
M.A. at Assumption College where 
she acted as director of La Maison 
Francaise for five years. She also 
taught Adult Education classes at 
Assumption. Mrs. Gallant was a 
teacher in France and Switzerland 
and in the summer of 1967 acted 
as Head of the French Department 
sponsored by the Foreign Lan- 
guage League of France. She 
taught at Worcester Junior Col- 
lege and, for three years, served 
as Consultant and Supervisor of 
Language Labs in the Worcester 
Public School System. 
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WE INTERVIEW THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and Marilyn Verbasius 
COUNT 


ground, the constant practice, and 
the absorption of the history lead 
students to a mutual understand- 
ing of the other peoples, and in a 
small way these students are a 
form of miniature “Peace Corps.” 
She added: “Future teachers, who 
are unable to go to Europe, can, 
through prolonged effort, attain 
the same goals through a wide va- 
riety of cultural activities and try 
striving for perfection in their flu- 
ency of foreign language.” 


Talking particularly of French| == 


students she said: “Having had 
experience in Europe as a teacher, 
I have seen further evidence of 
ee parets of exposure to a for- 

ana Be. The cultural bs 


‘hurst, Holy Cross 
Local Ensemble 
resent Christmas 
Concert 


Friday, Dec. 8, the Holy 
Chamber Orchestra, includ- 
rv, Kaminsky of the State 
» Music Department, joined 
the Combined Glee Clubs of 
Cross and Annhurst College 
Christmas Concert. Directing 
Messrs. Ernest Riopel and 

Mulready, Jr. Soloists in 
st selection, Bach’s Magnifi- 

D Major, included Mary 
Knight, soprano; Marlene 
i, soprano; Malama Provida- 

ntralto; J. Michael Brown, 
; and Richard Williams, bass. 


e program was in three sec- 
. A and C involving voices. 
on B, “Handel’s Concerto 
<9” in G Major, Opus 6, No. 1, 
ed by Mr. Riopel, was exe- 
) with a fine restrained fervor 
seemed sure to mark the eve- 
s high point. The highly 
mie first and fourth sections 
ially were carried with a pol- 
nd tonal richness foreign to 
e of us who know Handel, The 
jah perhaps excepted, by re- 
ing if at all. 


*t from the opening bars of 
Magnificat, it was clear what 
evening was really all about. 
ork that seemed perhaps too 
tious for two amateur chor- 
from different states (Ann- 
is in So. Woodstock, Conn.) 
‘ng with a hastily summoned 
p of local professionals proved 
glory of the program. Its 
ye sections are a marvel of 
jonal modulation from gran- 
to pathos to resounding finale. 


he soloists were adequate for 
ost part, suffering, however, 
emparison with the full sounds 
e choral pieces. Both Mr. 
n, the tenor, and Mr. Wil- 
is, the bass, sing with preci- 
but to one thirty seats back 
St. Joseph’s Chapel, lack pro- 
on in lower registers. It may 
inkind, but of the ladies’ voic- 
rs. Lowe-Porter’s admonition 
novels in translation comes 
ind— “Quand elles sont belles, 
ne sont pas fidéles; et quand 
sont fidéles, elles ne sont pas 
» 


#t within the evening’s context 
stuff as this is carping criti- 
Section 12, Gloria (following, 
st say, an especially appealing 
ection, an alto solo accompa- 
by two flutes and harpsichord 
aleulated to lull. the unwary), 
h’s premeditated attempt to 
permanent impairment on 
ever portion of the human 
n it is that responds to meas- 
melody. It is final in every 
*. Nothing could follow. Nor is 
essible for this reviewer to 
critical judgement on the 
mance of music of so tran- 
fent a nature. The orchestra 
fine, self-evidently; the voices 


JUNIORS 
caps and Gowns Measurements 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15 
Time: 11:00-2:00 
; ATTENDANCE MANDATORY 


For Lads and Dads 
RICHMOND AVE., WORCESTER 
755-9646 for or perouument 


The owner of this car obviously did not read the article on parking 
regulations in the Student Voice of November 30th. Because he 
refuses to comply with the rules, the college will be forced to 
adopt a new policy concerning parking. When you receive a ticket 
and are fined for illegal parking, please remember to thank your 
friend. He is making it all possible. 


FROSH NEWS 


To the Spirit of ’71 


The first problem on the agenda 
is the coed bowling sponsored by 
the school and available to all stu- 
dents. The freshman class has 
summoned a great deal of spirit in 
the past month and we would like 
to see this continued. We would 
like to see a Frosh bowling team 
take on and defeat the entire 
school. We’ve got some great bowl- 
ers in the class and teams could 
easily be arranged. The loud- 
mouth sophs would be an easy tar- 
get for our “strike.” 

On Friday, Dec. 1, the bouncing 
quintet of WSC took on the hung- 
ers of Nichols college in a fight 
with time. But, as expected, the 
WSC quintet came up victoriously. 
The standing-room crowd exhib- 
ited the exhuberance indicative of 
WSC this year. The fine turnout 
of Frosh at both the game and the 
dance following it was a tribute to 
the ’7lers. The band, which was 
excellent, played till 12:30, when 
the “group” broke up. 

The third school-shattering prob- 
lem is the committees for the 
Prom. REMEMBER THE PROM 
on Jan. 5, 1968. The committees 
will be swinging into high gear 
this month in preparation. Check 
the bulletin board for times and 
dates of the meetings. 

WSC is getting a lot of outside 


filled the church; the applause 
reddened. Mr. Riopel was over- 
heard to remark to Mr. Kaminsky 
when it was over: “We got some- 
thing going tonight.” Indeed some- 
thing, and more. Some megatons 


of Gloria. 
J.A. 


Place: GYM 


publicity — Did you all see the 
article in the Sunday Telegram? 
The only thing they failed to men- 
tion was that 51% of last year’s 
freshman class flunked out! Let’s 
not let that happen this year. Af- 
ter the Christmas recess we've 
only a week of classes and then 
finals. We realize that most of us 
won’t use the VACATION to 
STUDY, but it would be a good 
time to bone up! 


This week we have one critic of 
the Frosh class — that is about 
the Vice President’s responsibili- 
ties. According to parliamentary 
procedure the V.P. is an ex-officio 
member of all committees. There- 
fore, she should be the coordinator 
of all the committees as well as 
being the correspondent to the 
class. Sallie Beaumont is a very 
energetic, concerned, and capable 
young woman. She can handle any 
job that she is faced with! Why 
not give her the credit and the re- 


sponsibility she deserves — Sallie, 
we salute you! 
Winter Carnival is fast ap- 


proaching and we need themes for 
our display. Each class has a snow 
sculpture and the Frosh class has 
never done better than third place. 
Let this year be a first — in this 


as in all other areas — We are 
number 1 — and let’s take first 
place! ‘ 


Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year — don’t forget to crack 
those books — even if it’s with an 
axe! 

Your Frosh Editors, 
Ann Rogers 
Mike Cohen 


A VISTA Representative visited 


the campus on Dec. 6. He answered 


|| questions and showed a film on the 


Although you use the English language every day, how much do 
you actually know about it? Could you explain to someone why you say 
“He and I went” rather than “He and me went’? (Providing, of 
course, that you make such a distinction.) If your reply is because the 
former is grammatically correct and the latter is not, the next logical 
question would be, “What is grammar? And what does it have to do 
with language?” 

At 3:30 Tuesday afternoons (more or less weekly — sometimes it 
is not on) on channel 2, James Bostain attempts to provide the answers 
to these and other questions. During his program, English: Fact and 
Fancy, Bostain has covered the nature of language, the qualities in- 
herent in speech and in writing, the “correctness” in language and 
“other world English.” 

James Bostain presents the smiling geniality of a little old lady, 
passing a policeman, with a shopping bag full of stolen merchandise; 
who will, if discovered, pull off her white gloves and reveal a pair of 
brass knuckles. Bostain, too, tends to smile as he energetically pounds 
one theory after another to its bloodless death. 

During one show, a dissection of pronunciation, Bostain ran thru 
a brief list of words which are commonly pronounced in either of two 
ways. For example, EITHER — the first letter can be pronounced as 
a long “e” or a long “i”. Stating the way in which he pronounced the 
words on his list, eiate flashed his mad smile and said, “If you pro- 
nounce the word that way, I LIKE you. But, the next word might 
part us forever.” 

On December 5th, Mr. Bostain’s target was grammar or “correct- 
ness” in language: Bostain’s term for it — “other world English.” 
It is his thesis that grammar provides the etiquette for language and 
that grammar books are the inanimate Emily Posts of the twentieth 
century. He insists that most of their information is not fact but ad- 
vice. If the English language was like the grammar books say it is, it 
would be nice; but, in fact, it isn’t. Most of our current rules governing 
language, Bostain says, were invented. 

Everyday we use English — it is our language; yet most of us 
know nothing about it. We master or try to master various spelling 
rules, and punctuation rules without ever wondering why. We take 
our language for granted. Too often we play the “language game” — 
Bostain lists three steps: 1) Find out who Big Brother is, 2) What. he 
likes, 3) Knuckle under if you can. 

Whether you have an intense interest in language, a question as 
to why you’ve been speaking and writing the way you’ve been speaking 
and writing all these years, or a feeling of intense boredom at the 
thought of studying one grammar rule after another from the pages 
of a book which, no matter what its year of publication, appears to 
have its title shadowed in dust: tune in to English: Fact and Fancy 
for half an hour. Join James Bostain — genial genie of language. 


DICKENS' CHRISTMAS 


By Sue Shea 


“Time was, with most of us, when Christmas Day encircling 
all our limited world like a magic ring, left nothing out for us 
to miss or seek; bound together all our home enjoyments, af- 
fections and hopes; grouped everyone and everything around 
the Christmas fire; and made the little picture shining in our 
bright young eyes, complete.” 


As you hurry down the brightly lit Main Street at night, rushing 
from one store to another, carrying too many bundles, spending too 
much money and reflecting on the fact that the weather report has 
announced that there will be no snow at Christmas time, don’t get too 
depressed. When you get home, light a nice warm fire, wrap a few 
presents, make a few decorations or Christmas cookies and then curl 
up on the sofa and read a few of Charles Dickens’ Christmas Stories. 

The Christmas Carol, his most famous, is not included but many 
of the same ideas and feelings are recreated. The merriment and light- 
heartedness of that tale are again brought to life in his marvelously 
sketched characters. Again his concern for the afflicted is affectionately 
and sympathetically portrayed. The ghost of Marlow lives again in the 
various ghost tales that Dickens associates with the Christmas tales 
told around the fire. 

Charles Dickens wrote these tales for 17 years while the “House- 
hold Words” was in circulation (a journal he started to become closer 
to his public). They appeared in the Christmas issue each year and 
though the articulation of his thought became more and more vitriolic, 
he still manages to keep the reader entertained with his gift for story 
telling. “The Christmas Tree” and other earlier stories are as ebullient 
and delightful as one can ask for in a Christmas story. But as you 
read further we see the transition into a deeper and more poignant 
literature. Now he not only encourages reminiscing from his reader _ 
but he shocks them somewhat and attempts to draw from us that feel- 
ing of empathy which he hopes will precipitate active help for his poor 
and their conditions. 

So if you feel you are losing that Ol’ Christmas Spirit, read Dick- 
ens and see how people with much less seemed to enjoy Christmas 
much more. 


JUNIOR LODGE DANCE 


DECEMBER 29, 8:00 p.m. - 1:00 a.m. 
Place: PINE ACRES 


Featuring: “"HAYMARKET SQUARE" 


Limited number of tickets available 


os ii % pie! hee oe orf 
Fire Kid , ; « ‘ ; 
Page Five 
Kaleidoscone 
feele! 
By Diane Gallagher 
Learning without thinking is useless. 
Thinking without learning is dangerous. 
—Confucius 
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LANCER SPORTS 


#34 (Dan Moran) tries for the ball as #10 (Jimmy Ferdella) 


AR 


la. 


gets ready for the action to begin again. 


Lancers Down RIC 


By John Oelfke 


The Worcester State Lancers 
chalked up their second straight 
win of the season Tuesday when 
they defeated the Rhode Island 
Anchormen 97-87. 


The game was again dominated 
by the fine play of “Smokey” Mor- 
esi and Ron Dunham. The over-all 
play of the team was what made 
the difference on the floor. The 
Lancer hoopsters were a bit er- 
ratic here and there and occasion- 
ally fell into periods of lazy and 
sloppy basketball but they were 
always there for the big hoop. 


For Rhode Island, their big guns 
were Dick Rouleau and Hueling 


who had 22 and 19 points respec- 
tively. It was an off night for Fer- 
della offensively (he only scored 
11) but he made his presence felt 
both defensively and morale-wise. 
Jimmy has a way of sparking up 
the team just by his presence. A 
special note about Dan Moran, a 
transfer from Worcester Junior. 
He played a fine game Tuesday 
both on defense and on offense 
(16 points). If he continues this 
fine play along with the rest of the 
team, there could be some happy 
times around here come champion- 
ship time. Keep those fine crowds 
coming. The first two games drew 
some of the largest crowds ever 
seen at WSC for the first two 
home games. 


WSC GIRLS BASKETBALL TEAM 
OPENS SEASON WITH WIN 


It was the first game of the first 
season for the first WSC Girls’ 
Basketball Team and they came 
out first. 


The place was Westfield State 
College, time 7:00 p.m., opponent | 
Westfield Girls’ Basketball team. | 


The game was tight fought 
right down to the final minute| 
when two foul shots put Worcester | 
ahead. Fine rebounding was the 
key to the victory. Without the 
board actions from Helen Mahoney 
and her counterparts the final out- 
come of the game would have been 


questionable. Carole Doyle, a jun- 
ior, was high scorer, hitting double 
figures. Yet the entire squad should 
be commended for their spirit and 
determination. 


The Westfield students showed 
great support for their girls’ team. 
Now that the next few games will 
be played at home it is hoped that 
the student body will support this 
team and back them during their 
games. 


The next team to be played is 
Clark University at WSC gym 
Thursday, Dec. 14 at 7:00 p.m. 
Hope to see you all there. 


Hyway Pizzaria 


2A RICHMOND AVENUE 


(cor. Pleasant) 


Delicious Pizzas 


Grinders 
Spaghetti and Meatballs 


757-3032 


See Gino, Steve, 
Mike and Vin 


Holy Cross Upsets 
Hockey Game 


By Gary Ozias 


Last Wednesday night the Wor- 
cester State skaters scored a moral 
victory and nearly pulled off an- 
other big upset as they dropped a 
close decision to powerhouse Holy 
Cross, 3-2. 

As the first period opened, the 
over-tense Lancers couldn’t seem 
to get untracked as H.C. began 
to dominate play. Then at 10:02 
the Cross tallied the first goal of 
the game to make the score 1-0. 
Play continually took place at 
State’s end of the ice. Finally, with 
just 41 seconds remaining in the 
period, the Crusaders netted an- 
other on a luck shot that bounced 
off the pole and into the net. As 
the period ended, the score read 
2-0, Holy Cross. 

The second period began with 
thé same type of inspired play on 
the part of the Cross as they 
moved out to a 8-0 lead on a goal 
at 2:30. However, State began to 
come alive at times and at 5:31 
Pete Langelier, Senior veteran, 
broke WSC’s scoring ice on a goal 
assisted by Matty Hehir and Paul 
Carter. The score read 3-1. State 
slowly began to dominate play as 
the momentum shifted their way. 
With 14 seconds left in the period, 
Reidy went to the penalty box but 
WSC held on until time ran out. 
Score, 3-1. 

Right from the start of the third 
period it was evident that the 
Lancer skaters were fired up, and 
on the first play after defenseman 
Reidy returned to the ice, and 
Pete Langelier scored his second 
goal of the night. Tim O’Malley 
and Matty Hehir were credited 
with assists. The skating became 
fast and furious with the breaks 
all going against State. WSC com- 
pletely dominated play, out-skated 
and out-shot the Crusaders, but 
failed to tally. With 15 seconds 
left in the game, Coach John Cogh- 
lin pulled in goalie Jim Gorman in 
a desperate attempt to tie the 
game, but time ran out. 


The game was WSC’s second of 
the season and it was the second 
indication that this year’s hockey 
squad is really worth talking 
about. Holy Cross, heavily favored, 
just barely managed to cling to 
victory as our Lancers nearly 
pulled it out. Nichols went down 
to defeat against us in the inau- 
gural game of the season. I’d like 
to put in a special word of com- 
mendation about Sophomore goalie 
Jim Gorman. He has looked great 
in these first two games. Time and 
time again he’s brought the crowd 
to its feet as he made spectacular 
saves. Matty Hehir should also be 
mentioned. He’s added a great 
deal of offensive punch with 2 
goals and 3 assists in two games. 

And to you readers who haven’t 
been able to make it to the last 
two games, be at the next one. It’ll 
be well worth your while. This 
year’s hockey team is one of 
State’s most exciting teams ever. 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 


1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


ei sa lt 


Pictured above is Ron Dunham as he made a free throw 


December 14, | 


aes 


in the game against Eastern Connecticut. 


LANCERS MAKE IT 3-0 


Last Friday the Lancers made 
it three in a row by the score 
83-74. During the first half, it was 
touch and go all the way for WSC 
five as these played a loose de 
fense against Eastern Connecticut 
State College. There was only one 
trouble. E. Conn. was hitting an 
unbelievable percentage from the 
outside. As the first quarter ended, 
the Lancers found themselves be- 
hind by four, 24-20. From an 8- 
point deficit midway in the second 
quarter, however, they managed to 
pull to a 41-40 lead as the buzzer 
sounded at the half. Smokey Mor- 
esi kept WSC in it, by hitting on 
numerous outside shots and speedy 
Jim Ferdella sparked the comeback 
with sparkling steals and fine ball- 
handling. 


As the second half began, the 
Lancers employed a_ full-court 
press and ran wild as they forced 
the Warriors from E.C.S. into er- 
rors. WSC hit for seven baskets 
in a row on five steals. The crowd 


continued to erupt as the | 
ran up a 22 pt. lead at tim 
rest of the game was all Wo 
State. The subs came off th« 
when Coach Dyson saw that 
game was wrapped up, giving 
valuable game experiencé 
enough can be said about 
team, that always “keeps it 
even under intense pressur< 


Moresi and Ferdella, senio 
some pairsome were great a 
ual. Ron Dunham played magt 
cently, continually picking off 
bounds against some of the 
men up front and scoring ¢ 
few points. Dennis Brophy 
Dan Moran looked very strong 
der the boards, equalizing Past 
Connecticut State’s height a: 
tage. Wayne Canada and G 
Weiss also came in and _|o0! 
good. Smokey Moresi led all s 
ers with a fine 20-point show 


State is now 3-0. By the 
this paper comes out they mf 
be 5-0. Here’s hoping. 


NOTICE 


THE NEXT COPY DEADLINE IS JAN. 26, 1968 


Beginning second semester, copies of the STU- 
DENT VOICE will be distributed from racks which 
will be located near the Bookstore, Cafeteria, and 
Ist floor of the Administration Building. 


20% 


DISCOUNT 


On All School and Office Supplies 


TYPEWRITERS 
DESKS 
ADDING MACHINES 


PENS: 
COMPOSITION BOOK 
FILLER PAPER 


BUSINESS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
918 Main St., Worcester (Near Clark University) 
Open Monday-Friday 9-9; Saturday til 6 p.m. 
Tel. 753-4378 


ol. |, No. 4 


JOSH WHITE JR. 


At 23, Josh White Jr., is one of 
e most acclaimed entertainers 
im his field. He has performed at 
e Village Gate and the Bitter 
Jnd in New York, The Troubador 
m Los Angeles and the world-fa- 
mous Playboy Club in Chicago. In 
dition, Josh White Jr. has sung 
m concert at Carnegie Hall and 
own Hall in New York as well as 
ordan Hall in Boston, and in 
more than 300 colleges and uni- 
ersities in the U.S. and Canada. 
osh, Jr. has also appeared in 
ubs and concerts throughout Eu- 
spe and has recently returned 
rom an extensive tour of England 
nd the Scandinavian countries. 


Josh, Jr. began his stage ca- 
eer at the age of four as appren- 
jee to his world-famous father. 
though in recent years his style 
as differed from that of his fath- 
, Josh, Jr. is quick to acknowl- 
dge his debt for the techniques 


Kappa Delta Pi 
Adds 3 Seniors 


Richard G. Eldridge, President 
Gamma Chi Chapter, is pleased 
announce that the following 
ed students of the Class of 
%68 have qualified to membership 
" Kappa Delta Pi, National Honor 
seiety in Education, by obtaining 
scholastic standing in the upper 
™ per cent of their class: 


Mary Ellen Dyer 
Janis (Tauper) Pella 
Susan A, Turner 


They will be initiated at a tea 
the Faculty Lounge of the Sci- 
nce Building on Sunday, Febru- 
il, at 3 p.m. 


Director In Search 
of Characters 


uditions for the Sock & Buskin 
“y, Pirandello’s Six Characters in 
arch of an Author, will be held 
8 Friday from 3 to 5:30 p.m., 
7 to 9:30 p.m., and Tues- 
30 p.m. Besides the 25 


that were developed during his 
years of apprenticeship. But Josh, 
Jr.’s ability does not stop with 
folk music. He has appeared in 
five Broadway shows, most recent- 
ly, “Only in America,” and his 
ability to be programmed in con- 
cert with others, be they big band, 
folk-rock, comedy or jazz, is a 
tribute to his versatility. Evidence 
of Josh, Jr.’s entertainment value 
is indicated by the 1965 Billboard 
Poll of Colleges and Universities 
which placed him as the 11th most 
popular campus attraction in his 
field. 

Pm 


on My Own Way, Josh 


White, Jr.’s first solo album, has 
just been 
Records. 
For a good look into what’s hap- 
pening in the contemporary folk 


released by Mercury 


STUDENT 
VOICE 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


OSH WHITE JR. TO OPEN CARNIVAL | Bookstore To Give 


KINGSMEN AND THE JONESES TO HIGHLIGHT MIXER 


THE KINGSMEN 


scene, do see Josh White, Jr.’s 
concert appearance Monday eve- 
ning, February 12, as WSC opens 
up its Winter Carnival. 


Friday night of Carnival week 
will present a mixer in the gym 
featuring the ‘“Kingsmen.” One 
of the top rock and roll groups, 
they have sold more records than 
any group besides the Beatles, 
Beach Boys, Rolling Stones and 
the Supremes. Their recording of 
“Louie, Louie” is probably one of 
the most popular rock and roll 
songs ever recorded. They have 
also recently introduced a new psy- 
chedelic sound. Backing the 
“Kingsmen” up will be “The 
Joneses,” one of the hottest rock 
groups in the Worcester area. 


THE LANCER 


February 8, 1968 


Graduate Scholarship 


William D. Joyce, President, Worcester College Bookstore, Inc., 
has recently announced that the Board of Directors of the Worcester 
State College Bookstore voted in a special meeting held on Monday, 
Dec. 11, 1967 to announce the funding of a grant of one thousand dol- 
lars to be awarded to a graduating senior of the class of 1969 for the 
purpose of assisting a student in attending a graduate school of his 


MONDAY, FEB. 12 — 


TUESDAY, FEB. 13 — 


WINTER CARNIVAL SCHEDULE 


Men’s Basketball — 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
Concert — 8:30-11:00 p.m. — Joshua White, Junior 


choice. 


The grant will be given to a stu-© 


dent who has attended the State 
College at Worcester for at least 
two years (four full semesters) and 
whose total quality point average 
for his or her Freshman, Sopho- 
more, Junior, and first semester of 
his or her Senior years places the 
applicant in the top ten ranking 
positions. 

The successful applicant will be 
chosen on the basis of demonstrat- 
ed school spirit, integrity, interper- 
sonal relationships, leadership, and 
community service, as well as high 
academic standing. 


A committee composed of the 
Academic Dean, the Dean of Wom- 
en, the Dean of Men, the Chairman 
of Departments represented by the 
major fields of the applicants, and 
the faculty advisers of the Senior 
Class will make the final selection. 

The grant of one thousand dol- 
lars will be awarded to the success- 
ful applicant in semi-annual in- 
stallments; the first half after re- 
ceipt of proof of acceptance at an 
accredited graduate school and the 
second five hundred dollars after 
receipt of proof of continued suc- 
cessful performance. 

Applications may be made by 
interested candidates to Dean of 
Academic Studies, Dr. Joseph Shea, 
until May 1, 1969. 


County To Support 
Vietnam Hospital 


On Friday, February 2, Mr. 
Frank Carroll appeared before the 
Student Council to introduce a 
program called Project Concern. 
He represents a Worcester county 
effort to pay tribute to its Viet- 
nam dead. It is not an anti-Viet- 
nam program. It is non-political, 
non-governmental and non-seceta- 
rian. The memorial will be a hos- 
pital clinie dedicated to provide 
medical help for Vietnam refu- 
gees. The clinic will be headed by 
Dr. James Turpin, an ordained 
Methodist minister, who has been 
working with Vietnam refugees 
since the beginning of the con- 
flict. Dr. Turpin, author of the 
book Vietnam Doctor will appear 
at the Worcester Auditorium on 
April 28 when a check will be pre- 
sented to him to finance the build- 
ing of the clinic. 

Mr. Carroll asked interested stu- 
dents to join an intercollegiate 
committee for Project Concern. 
Money-raising projects can be car- 
ried on and audited within the in- 
dividual colleges. Myr. Carroll 
termed the project “a positive ap- 
proach” and a humanitarian ap- 
proach to the Vietnam war. 


College Community Calendar 
AT WORCESTER STATE 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

10:00 a.m., Sat. 


11 — Kappa Delta Pi Tea — Faculty Lounge, 3-5 p.m. 
13 — A.C.E. — Student Lounge (Science Building) 
14-16 — Peace Corps recruiters on Campus 

15 — Sophomore Honor Night — K.D.P., 7:30 

17 — Debating Club debates with Framingham State — 


AT CLARK 


Feb. 5-19 — Art Exhibition — “ 
Little Commons 


Sentiment and Detail” — 


Feb. 16 — Paul Winter Ensemble — Atwood Hall, 8:15 


(admission charge) 


IN WORCESTER 


Worcester Art Museum — 
Feb. 8 — “The World of Go: 


ya” — through March 24 


Feb. 9-10 — Public Films — “Abraham Lincoln” (1930) 
and “Lincoln’s Clemency” (1910) 


Women’s Basketball — 4:30-5:15 p.m. 
Men’s Semifinals — 5:15-6:00 p.m. 
Medicine Volleyball — 6:00-6:30 p.m. 


Worcester Public Library — 
Feb. 12 — Star Time presents “Key Largo,” with Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall — Free — 2, 6, and 8:15 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 14 — 
Volleyball — 4:30 p.m. 


Hootenanny in the Lounge 


THURSDAY, FEB. 15 — 


5:30-7:00 p.m. 
Buses to the Fitchburg game 


FRIDAY, FEB. 16 — 


SATURDAY, FEB. 17 — 
Judging ends at 12:00 noon 


SUNDAY, FEB. 18 — 
Skits — 3:00-5:00 p.m. 


Faculty Volleyball — 6:00 p.m. 
Skating on Tennis Courts — 6:00-12:00 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball — 4:30-5:00 p.m. 
Men’s and Women’s Table Tennis doubles and singles — 


Pie Eating Contest — third hour 
Basketball Finals — 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Mixer with The Kingsmen — 8:00-1:00 


Gorham game — 3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Semi-Formal — 8:00-12:00 p.m. 


Concert — 8:00-10:00 p.m. — Ian and Sylvia 


IN BOSTON 
Feb. 10 — Janis Tan — Jordan Hall, 8:30 p.m. 


Peace Corps Tests 
To Be Held Soon 


The Peace Corps placement tests, 
if you have filled out an applica- 


tion or are planning on doing so, MEETING ¢ 
will be available February 17, Ss 
1968 at 1:30 p.m. or March 16, Readings of ‘ 
1968 at 1:30 p.m. at the Worcester Excerpts from ; 


postoffice and Fitchburg postoffice. 
If you have not already sent in 
your application, bring it with you 
to the postoffice when you go to 
receive your tests. You must have 
an application to take the tests. 


JUNIORS: 


- Yearbook Questionnaire available at Junior Bulletin Board and 
Room G3 across from the Lounge. Please return by February 16. _ 


Otherwise, if you are over 18 you 
can apply. 


Le Cercle Francais 


French Literature 


Friday, Feb. 9 — 10:30 
Room $-309 


ic 
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TO CUT OR NOT TO CUT 


The new attendance system is now func- 
tioning. It is too early to evaluate it. There 
are, however, important comments concern- 
ing it. 

It will not work unless it is really given 
a chance by students and faculty. The stu- 
dents must respect it in the manner in which 
it was conceived. It is expected that classes 
will be cut only if there is a valid reason, such 
as studying for an exam or completion of a 
paper. Indiscriminate cutting will affect your 
marks. The responsible and mature student 
will use this system wisely and to his advan- 
tage. The immature and irresponsible stu- 


dent will make a mockery of it. 

The cooperation of the faculty constitutes 
50% of the chance the system has for suc- 
cess. They must be willing to respect the sys- 
tem and give the students the opportunity to 
demonstrate their maturity. If the faculty 
does not give the student this vote of confi- 
dence, there is a real danger of our education 
being stifled or limited. 

The new attendance system marks a ma- 
jor step forward for this college. Its failure 
will result in progress being hampered. We 
urge both students and faculty to work to- 
gether to insure its success. 


IT HAPPENED AGAIN 


It happened again. Everyone knew it 
would happen. Nothing was done to prevent 
it. It was talked about for weeks before. It 
happens every year and the Administration 
knows it happens. But nothing was done un- 
til it was too late. 


Those involved should regret their im- 
maturity and irresponsibility. Those who en- 
couraged its occurrence and spread the word 
that it was taking place did much to hurt 
the new image the majority of the students 
are trying to project. 


Those who acted to stop it are to be com- 
mended for their bravery. Actually it should 


have been taken care of by the campus police. 
They have the power to ask for ID’s and eject 
people from the campus who are not regis- 
tered students. They could have stopped it 
at the beginning and prevented it from 
reaching destructive proportions. The Stu- 
dent Council does not have “police power.” 
The responsibility for this situation does not 
belong to them. 

The responsibility belongs to the students 
who should have known better and the Ad- 
ministration who could have prevented it. 
It is unfortunate that it happened again. 
Will it happen next year? Only you know the 
answer. 


PRPPPPAPPAPAPPPSSSAPPPSFA 


The Student Voice needs your 
help. In order to continue to pub- 
lish efficiently, it needs typists, 
especially on Fridays and Mon- 
days, copy readers for Fridays, 
proofreaders for Monday evenings 
at 6:30, photographers, reporters, 
sports writers and people inter- 
ested in business for advertising. If 
you are interested in any of these 
areas or just want to write, please 
come to the office in room 313 of 
the Administration Building. 

Because of financial difficulties, 
the size of the newspaper must be 
held to four pages. In order to ade- 
quately reflect the campus we are 
asking that letters do not exceed 
300 words. We remind you of our 
right to edit if the space demands 
it. We hope you will continue to 
contribute. We will try to print 
your letters as soon as ‘we receive 
them. Our deadline is Friday at 
10:30, unless arrangements are 
made with the editor. 


PAPPPPPPPAPPPAPPIAPPPPIA AS 


The following is a letter re 
ceived by the Antik Scholars. 
USO Saigon 
December 11, 1967 
Dear Friends: 

We. wish to express our deep 
appreciation for the gift which you 
directed to us for our servicemen 
in Vietnam. 

Gestures such as this are cer- 
tainly “living proof” that the peo- 
ple at home really care about our 
young men and women in the serv- 
ice of their country. 

For your information all gifts 
are either directed to various 
units, to hospitalized servicemen, 
or they are distributed in our USO 
Clubs. 


LETTERS 


To the Editor: 

Since I had just completed Mr. 
Kozol’s book “Death at an Early 
Age,” I was interested in reading 
the review written for your pa- 
per. “Death at an Early Age, Dec. 
7, 1967. I found however, that the 
writer really had written a “reac- 
tion” rather than a review. He 
seems to be guilty of not having 
read the book or having read it 
without much understanding. My 
thoughts were that the main ob- 
ject was to discredit Mr. Kozol’s 
opinions and observations and to 
support completely the urban edu- 
cational systems regardless of 
their present failings. The writer 
perhaps became a little bit guilty 
of the very same thing for which 
he criticized Kozol, emotionalism. 
He feels somehow, that it is quite 
incorrect that a sensitive teacher 
should become emotional over the 
plight of his students caught in a 
series of impossible circumstances. 
It is a fact, however, that we all 
throw out our chests with pride 
about an act known as the “Bos- 
ton Tea Party” carried out by a 
group of somewhat emotionally 
aroused men. Mr. Kozol never act- 
ed irresponsibly, but in the best 
interest of his students. The writ- 
er also conveys the impression that 
Mr. Kozol was fired and returned 
jobless to his plush suburban home. 
In reality a far superior school 
system, Newton, has seen fit to 
hire him and he is living in and 
working with the people in the 
Ghetto at this time. He is at least 
attempting to practice what he 
feels and preaches. 

Lloyd P. Wheaton 


To the Editor: 
I wish to correct the authors of 


On behalf of these men, please} “Interpretations” on their slip of 


accept our grateful thanks. 
(Signed) Miss Jan Moorchead 


the pen in the Dec. 14 issue of the 
Student Voice. Arbenz of Guate- 


Associate Director} mala was not supported by the 
USO, Inc.| United States nor did his regime] gered to their classrooms, many 


from 1950 to 1954 lack legitimacy. 
In fact, when Arbenz, having con- 
fiseated part of United Fruit’s 
property, instituted an Agrarian 
Reform and raised the minimum 
wage from 26 cents in 1945 to 
$1.08 a week in the early 1950’s, 
United Fruit, whose past president 
had been Allan Dulles, CIA head, 
was deeply offended. : 
So, in July 1954, with U.S. sup- 
port, military and financial, Ar- 
benz was overthrown and Castillo 
Armas succeeded him. Needless to 
say, the United States immediately 
recognized his reactionary regime. 
And, once again, for the cause of 
“anti-communism,” a segment of 
the Latin American population be- 
came adamantly “anti-Yankee.” 
Michael Hersh 
Dorothea Dollas 
NOTE: Mr. Hersh and Miss Dol- 
las are correct; the authors accept 
the blame for being “anti-clear.” 


THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTMAS PAST 
To the Editor: 

Friday, December 15, was a sad 
day for Worcester State collegians. 
This one day, from 8:00 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m., Worcester State’s stu- 
dents showed their immaturity and 
irresponsible attitude. The cafe- 
teria-lounge, the scene of havoc, 
disorder and various degrees of 
gross inhibitions looked like a hay- 
en for the A.A. 

Many people from various other 
4-year institutions that don’t allow 
this sort of degrading manifesta- 
tion, piled into our lounge carrying 
bottles, cans and anything else that 
could possibly contain ardent spir- 
its. Disgusting displays of insobri- 
ety were seen spreading through- 
out our campus. Underclassmen, 
trying to show how grown up 
they’ve become since entering col- 
lege, were prominent in initiating 
this spectacle; although many stag- 


also passed out. (A fantastic dis- 
play of maturity.) 

These people drank, danced, and 
ruthlessly degraded Worcester 
State’s image. All year long we’ve 
worked hard to get the responsi- 
bility that we felt we deserved, 
that we felt we were mature 
enough to handle. About all we’ve 
handled as a result of this is a 
one way ticket in reverse. We were 
building up our school’s image in 
the eyes of other  collegians 
throughout the state. We had ac- 
quired more this year than any 
underelassman could possibly imag- 
ine, student responsibility that was 
never known in Worcester State’s 
history prior to this year. 


Miss Nugent asked the crowd to 


leave and they left only after two 
officers of the junior class backed 
in full by the Lancer Society, as- 
serted their influence. This colle- 
gian picked up some 40 empty cans 
off the lounge floor and threw them 
into trash barrels. Other Lancers 
joined in. How many other students 
at the lounge that day did the same 
thing? How many stooped low 
enough to pick up just one such 
can or bottle from their lounge 
floor and deposit it in the proper 
receptacle? How many, instead, 
dropped their container on the 
floor? 

We have been fighting “tooth 
and nail” to get responsibility, to 
build the image of Worcester State 
and its students not only in the 
eyes of outsiders but also in the 
eyes of the administration and our 
own. This collegian feels that it is 
necessary to initiate some sort of 
student patrol program, as Holy 
Cross, Bridgewater State and other 
colleges have, perhaps within the 
Lancer Society, to prevent this 
from reoccuring. Let us hope, my 
fellow collegians, that it is not too 
late. The big question on the tip of 
everyone’s tongue is, “What now?” 

Ben Monfredo 
Lil «=» fa} o__— ] «_—, «nf 


‘The Many Faces of 
sort 


By Louise Hagan and 
Beverly Kaufman 


“Most of us remember the com- 
motion caused by Andy Warhol 
and Pop Art a few years ago. The 
public was shocked by this so- 
called art which used every day 
objects as its subjects. Campbell 
soup cans were never more popu- 
lar. However, as new and as 
shocking as this art may have been, 
its origins may be traced back to 
1916 and the scandalous movement 
of Dada. 

Starting in Zurich in 1916, Dada 
spread to Paris, Berlin and ulti- 
mately New York. Dada attacked 
established values, reason, and log- 
ic. This movement wished to prove 
that any ready-made article could 
attain the level of a work of art. 
Thus, Marcel Du Champ bought a 
urinal, called it The Fountain, and 
sent it to the Independent Exhi- 
bition in New York. (It was, we 
will add, immediately rejected.) 

The Dadaists based their art 
forms on the laws of chance, a 
principle later used by the expres- 
Sionists in the 1960’s. They would 
cut out pieces of colored paper, 
mixed with newspaper or wallpa- 
per, and randomly place them on a 
piece of cardboard. Thus Picasso’s 
papiers collés became the colleges 
of the Dadaists. 

The Dadaists also had a fond- 
ness for taking the blueprints of 
machines and retitling them. The 
plan of a carburetor was retitled 
The Amorous Procession. 

This move was also a means of 
political propaganda, in which 
Dada art was associated with Com- 
munist pamphlets in Berlin. 

The final end to Dada came in 
1922, in an exhibition in Paris. 
Set up in an old cellar, the exhi- 
bition featured trap doors, obscene 
poetry readings, and finally turned 
into a riot. 


February 8, | % 


Interpretation 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madde 


In the “Conversations wit} 
President” on national teleyi, 
Mr. Johnson said that Sai, 
would hold “informal talks” 
the National Liberation Fron, 7 
next day President Thieu of 
Vietnam (some people still ¢ 
that there are two Vietnams) 
that he would not talk even 
formally with the NLF. The ; 
day the State Department 
firmed its position of “no re 
tion” of the NLF. Thieu 
stated that North Vietnam , 
only hold talks with his go 
ment (such as it is), and not 
the United States. Meanwhile, ;)/ 
South Vietnamese Army (ARY) 
does little or no fighting at 
(Its fighting week is 
five and one-half days). 

Anyway, while Thieu and 
confessed admirer of Adolf 
ler, Nguyen Cao Ky, keep s 
ing their feet and pushing the | 
around, American soldiers 
still dying. Prospects for 
nil. We have been saying: that 
will “go anywhere, any plac 
time” to talk peace. So North \ 
nam makes~ its. eighth 
eighth) response that it will 
It will talk without the NL} 
prior to the withdrawal of A: 
can troops. Response — “7 
must stop their half of th: 
also.” Just fine — their h 
the war is more justifiabl 
rine Brigadier Gen. Griffit 
an expert on China) has call 
the U.S. to stop the bombings 
Former Marine Commandant 
vid Shoup calls the war “p 
cock.” 

Regarding the attack on th« 
Embassy in Saigon — some of 
rebels were employees in the Em 
bassy and many were using M-I! 
rifles. (The Worcester Telegra 
Feb. 2 printed a fine picture o 
execution of one of the rebel 
the chief of police — no trial! 
defense, just a quick bullet i: 
side of the head. Justice, S: 
style, in the interests of den 
cy). 

Domestically: Jim Garris 
New Orleans District Atto 
appearing on the Tonight 
said that he has “evidence” the 
the CIA and “other people” » 
involved in the Kennedy assass 
tion. He made some other equ’! 
strong statements, adding 
fuel to the unending controv: 

The military is developing ! 
tactics to keep “Blackboy” in 
place. Numerous commissions 
been set up to study the Neg 
perhaps what is needed is a « 
mission to study ‘“whiteboy.” |! 
it or not, the white is thé 
really to blame. Whites have 5 
pressed and oppressed blacks ! 
over two hundred years, yet 
many Americans and you'll fi 
that few of them admit to 
prejudiced. All they want is ‘' 
and order,” heads-in-the-sand ty" 
These new military tactics (inc!!! 
ing MACE and pavement ice 
will undoubtedly force the bis” 
community (read ghetto) \™ 
guerrilla warfare. (See Crisis 
Black and White, by Charles * 
berman.) 

Another apparently un-ne™ 
worthy note — the statement "| 
fourteen U.S. experts on A® 
which appeared nationally in ‘ 
press and advocated “moderati” 
in Vietnam, was challenged 
twenty-six other Asian expe" 
The opposition, however, was ” 
given the same headlines as 
the moderates. Dissension i* 
dirty word — do not print. 


off 


The Dada movement soon © 
to an end as people grew tired ® 
the attempts to discredit re®* 
and all values. The Dadaists " 
succeeded in arousing and 5! 
ing the people; yet their move™ 
| was soon abandoned in favor of ' 
-subconscious-probing Surrealis” 
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4th tne approaching of Valen- 
‘s Day comes the inevitable con- 
ration of an increasing feeling 
jove on the campus. For some 

ling reason, though, this love 

been much more prominent 
» in the past. More girls have 
» waving their diamond and 
ding rings around in the cafe- 
a, upsetting trays, and poking 
pple than ever before. The cause 
this tremendous upsurge war- 
ss careful study. I do not go 
se with the several authorities 
» feel that a lack of meters at 
ht-time parking areas is the 
damental cause. 


j have my own theory on this 
enomenon. There seems to be a 
nite relationship between this 
surge and the increasing number 
padiddles and kablinkies that 
ve been nightly swarming our 


-ey, the padiddle is defined as a 
»poeular vehicle capable of induc- 

strong physical attractions be-| 
een amorously inclined human! 
sewers. These vehicles have been 
rally outlawed by a highly com- 
sent and scientifically oriented 
ssistry of Motor Vehicles to keep 
ve off the streets so it wouldn’t 

the children. Nevertheless, the 
plosion of the padiddle popula- 
»» yemains unchecked and con- 
nes to flourish. 


seets and highways. To the a 


For the past two months, I have 
tempted to keep an accurate ac- 
wnt of my night time experiences 
the road, especially the number 
operating padiddles. On the eve- 
“¢ of January 24, driving from 
aneroft Tower to Paxton, I re- 
hded three, On January 26, driv- 
« from the Auburn Sand Pits to 
nderland Road, I observed two. 
se highlight of my observations 
on the following evening. 
refully checking traffic between 
‘amingham and the Prudential 
enter, I found eight padiddles 
nd two kablinkies. These random 
servations are self-explanatory. 
vere is a conspiracy among au- 
mobile manufacturers to create 
tromagnetic malfunctions in 
er to put a significant dent into 
» number of frustrated, inhib- 
“i, socially maladjusted people 
ho have lacked adequate affection 
nee childhood. These compassion- 
e manufacturers are not, how- 
rer, acting blindly in their finan- 
e! endeavors. They anticipate 
at their present actions will con- 
‘bute to a rapid increase in the 
ature growth of the market. This 
il compensate for the slanderous 
marks made by truthful crities 
regards to structural flaws and 
nical inadequacies in the con- 
mporary car. 


At present, I’m still trying to 
“certain the significance of the 
blinkie, a lonesome, unrequited 
il light that emits a red beam of 
ht. Theorists feel that the red 
blinkie, due to its greater 
wength in resisting prismic re- 
tion, is potentially an even 
reater love-inducing factor than 
* padiddle. Also questionable are 
relative merits of the fern- 
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PYOOKONL 


By Mark Blazis 


tiddle. Even the bubblegumbiddle 
of a police cruiser has yet to be 
scientifically evaluated. 


eneanan 


None of the above studies are 
conclusive, but they tend to indi- 
cate that light plays a significant 
role in the promotion of love in an 
automobilized society. Don’t be sur- 
prised if fluorescent lip stick turns 
up if the law ever clamps down on 
purposely “idled” motor vehicles. 
Furthermore, girls, watch out for 
the guy who takes you to the ice- 
box in the kitchen, unscrews the 
bulb inside, and subjects you to 
the powers of a refrigeriddle. He 
may be thinking of more than just 
defrosting his freezer. 


PTAC LUNA 


WE INTERVIEW 
THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and 
Marilyn Verbasius 


AMUN 


“Placement tests are very im- 
portant. The Mathematics Depart- 
ment is now in the process of mak- 
ing up an exam to be given to in- 
coming freshmen to determine their 
present ability. This test will en- 
able the college to properly place 
students in courses that will be 
challenging, yet not too difficult,” 
said William Spezeski, mathematics 
instructor, at WSC. 


Spezeski, who received his B.S. 
degree from the University of 
Massachusetts and his M.A. de- 
gree from Clark University, 
presently in the Ph.D. Mathematics 
program at Clark University. 


is 


It being his first full-time teach- 
ing job, Spezeski especially enjoys 
teaching the differential equation 
course. In the future, he would like 
to see a third year calculus course 
introduced. 


The math teacher has varied 


, hobbies, including skiing, tennis, 
| and car rallying. This past fall he 
‘ won first place in the Telegram and 
Gazette car rally contest. 
sport consists of a driver and 
navigator who must drive a car 
to a particular destination at a 
certain time by following pre- 
scribed directions. Spezeski, who 
was the navigator, used odometer 
readings and a slide rule, to ad- 
just speeds in order to compen- 
sate for traffic and other interrup- 
tions. In the three hour drive, his 
car was only 28 seconds short of 
a perfect run. “The sport is really 
fun. It involves teamwork and a 
sense of timing,” he said. 


Commenting on the new unlim- 
ited cut system, Spezeski stated 
“Most incoming freshmen are not 
college students but high school 
students, in the process of becom- 
ing college students. Consequently, 
this new eut system may be detri- 
;mental to many freshmen.” 


FRIDAY, JAN. 5, 1968. FRESHMAN PROM: “THE IMPOSSIBLE DREAM” 

(Right to left) Table: Christine Shippe, Mat Neclerio, Bill Heald, Judi Solovieff. 
Bridge: Debbie King, John MacLeod, Wishing Well: Cindy Stevens, Steve Gallant, 
Sue Kreyosky, Willis Bond. Queen of the Prom was Ann Rogers. 


The} 


WSC STUDENT VOICE 


St’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


Throughout the first semester, a 
united student body made surpris- 
ing progress in the area of student 
rights. However, many students 
are still unaware of one of the 
major freedoms which they possess 
— the right to organize and join 
associations for educational, politi- 
eal, social, religious or cultural 
purposes. 


True, we already have a variety 
of functional campus organiza- 
tions. These clubs or groups are 
dependent on the fund from the 
student activity fee (your thirty 
dollars paid at the beginning of 
the school year). What many stu- 
dents do not realize is that they 


ean form independent organiza- 
tions. 
Naturally, there are certain 


standards and qualifications for 
these new independent clubs. First 
of all, any new organizations must 
be officially recognized by the 
Student Government Association. 
Those prospective organizations 
applying for recognition should 
submit to the Student Council a 
constitution and supply informa- 
tion pertaining to its purposes, 
affiliations, officers and activities. 


Any student organization should 
be allowed to choose its own fac- 
ulty advisor. It is also expected 
that no advisor should have au- 
thority or responsibility to control 
the activities involved. It should 
be noted here that no new club 
should be forbidden to operate if 
it has not succeeded in obtaining 
a faculty advisor. 


As far as the meetings rooms 
and the utilization of campus fa- 
cilities are concerned, both should 
be available to any recognized or- 
ganization. In order to procure a 
time and place for a meeting, a 
representative of the organization 
must check the social calendar in 
Dean Dowden’s office to avoid con- 
flicts between club meetings. More- 
over, if any organization or social 
club wishes to set up a table to 
promote its cause, it is free to do 
so after it has checked the social 
calendar as previously stated. 

However, all organizations have 
the right to leaflet students in the 
corridors or lounges as long as 
they do not interfere with the 
flow of traffic or the rights of 
other students. 

These standards of procedure 
operate under a mutual under- 
standing between the student body 
and the administration. Therefore, 
any student or group of students 
have the right, if they see the 
need, to organize a club as long as 
it adheres to the aforementioned 
standards and does not diserimi- 
nate on the basis of race, religion, 
or national origin. 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKSTORE 


Paperbacks — Textbooks 
Books not in stock ordered 


17 PORTLAND ST. 753-8685 
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Kaleidoscone 
"CAMELOT" 


By Diane Gallagher 


The basic story of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table; the romance between Arthur’s queen, Guenivere, and his most 
noble and trusted knight, Lancelot Du Lac, is well known to almost 
everyone, and almost everyone will find the movie, Camelot, pleasurable. 

Richard Harris brings an irrepressibly boyish quality to his role 
as King Arthur. He portrays Arthur as a rather bumbling king; yet, a 
king who possesses an air of dignity and nobility when such qualities 
necessitate being shown. His love for Guenivere is apparent in every- 
thing he does; for her, Arthur would risk his entire kingdom. 

In the opening scene, Arthur slumps dejectedly on a log; staring 
into the misty green English forest gloom, Arthur questions the events 
that have put him into the position which he is now in. The silver eyed 
wizard, Merlin, appears (played by Laurence Naismith); at his urging, 
Arthur lets his mind think back to the past —his first meeting with the 
wizard who cackled at him and called him “Wart.” As he is chuckling 
delightedly at these memories, Merlin rudely insists that he has gone 
back too far and tells him to think back to his first meeting with 
Guenivere. 

Vanessa Redgrave (in a drastic role change from Blow-Up) makes 
a beautiful, ingenious, loving and fanciful Guenivere. She communicates 
Guenivere’s quick changes in attitude from the wistful romantic who 
longs for adventure before entering into her arranged marriage with 
Arthur, the affection she then feels for him after they meet in the 
woods — an affection which changes to delight during their marriage, 
her active dislike for Lancelot (who comes on very strong in the confi- 
dence department), and eventually, to an inability to control her love 
for him while not wishing to hurt the man she has come to love in so 
many different ways. 

Franco Nero as Lancelot Du Lae with his long shining black hair 
curling around his ears, blue eyes which shine with an almost unbe- 
lievable brightness, devotion to virtue, and noble bearing is the man 
who is as passionately attracted to the lovely Guenivere as she is to 


him 


o 


David Hemmings (celebrated for his role in Blow-Up) as Arthur’s 
illegitimate son, Mordred, shows his excellent acting ability by making 
the character thoroughly obnoxious. Mordred, however, only appears 
near the end of the picture and Hemmings’ part, consequently, is small. 
He is instrumental in creating dissension among the knights, in arous- 
ing the hatred of Lancelot — all to obtain his desired aim of destroying 
the Round Table. 

Camelot is filmed against a background of illimitable shades of 
green — scenery which evokes an atmosphere of mist and enchantment, 
watched over by Merlin’s silver eyes, against which the dream of Cam- 
elot, like the sun, rises and sets. 


The Confessions of Nat Turner 


In August, 1831 there occurred in southeastern Virginia an event 
that not only sent a thrill of horror through every white citizen of the 
south, but one which was to contribute heavily to the tragic course of 
events which finally culminated in the Civil War. This event, known to 
most students of American history as Nat Turner’s Rebellion, has 
recently emerged from its relative obscurity in the “dustbin of history” 
thanks to the insight and imagination of William Styron in his latest 
novel, The Confessions of Nat Turner. 

Styron, who achieved literary eminence a few years ago with Lie 
Down in Darkness, has rendered a real service to the historical pro- 
fession in his latest work, despite his use of the novel form. Many 
teachers of history are well aware of the serendipitous fringe benefits 
of the historical novel; that is, the painless manner in which concepts 
and ideas, difficult to drive home in the classroom, can be made to come 
alive through the art of a novelist who is also well grounded in the 
historical background of his topic. 

In Styron’s case, he used the brief pamphlet published in Virginia 
after the uprising and supposedly authored by Turner, in which the 
slave explained the reasons for the revolt. In fact, the booklet told 
little that the official investigating committee did not already know; 
indeed, it is more than likely that the real author was the committee’s 
chief investigator whose motive in writing it was to assure the fright- « 
ened white south that the rebellion was an aberration, that the likeli- 
hood of another was slight. This pamphlet, plus the newspapers of the 
period, supplied most of what is known of Turner and his short-lived 
rebellion, yet Styron, to his credit, has managed to create a flesh and 
blood man whose tragic career points up in a most painful manner the 
evil consequences of slavery. 

In many ways the reader is reminded of an earlier novel also con- 
cerned with the terrible dilemma of human slavery in a nation dedi- 
cated to freedom, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Both Nat Turner and Tom and his little family are owned by kindly, 
easy-going masters who for a brief moment held out the wild hope of 
freedom, but the freedom is cruelly snatched away at the last minute 
by cold circumstance and bad luck. 

While Tom, a preacher like Nat, found a consolation in his Bible 
that enabled him to bear his cruel fate with a truly Christ-like humility, 
Turner sought and found a sign from heaven that pointed the way to a 
new apocalypse. As God destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah for their sin, 
so too did Turner, a latter-day avenging angel, determine that only a 
sea of blood—slaveowners’ blood—could wash away the sin of slavery. 

Approximately sixty whites, many of them small children, were 
massacred by the enraged, unforgiving slaves before they were seized 
by the Virginia militia, a down payment on the debt noted later by 
Lincoln in his immortal Second Inaugural, “. . . until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid with another drawn with the 
sword.” Turner, of course, died on the scaffold. But as his spirit fled 
his body, so too did the spirit of liberalism begin to flee the south. An 
iron curtain of conformity of thought descended; no more was dissent 
from, or criticism of, slavery permitted as men’s minds and hearts 
hardened. There is no mistaking the watershed in southern thought 
that is represented by Turner’s rebellion. 

Styron’s analysis of Turner’s rationale, fiction though it may be, 
should be read by every literate college student seeking understanding 
of the persistent race conflict that has discredited the American dream. 
It is now available at the college library. R. F. McGraw 
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LANCER SPORTS 


® al 
be a at 


WHO’S GOT THE BALL? It’s anybody’s guess as Ferdella (10) 
and Hamm (50) try for a rebound in the Fitchburg game. 


Lancers Bow 


BRING RECORD TO 4-6 


By Ed Madden | 


Worcester State, which began its 
season with three straight wins 
and excellent prospects for a win- 
ning season, has lost six straight 
since the Christmas vacation. Since 
the Assumption debacle on Janu- 
ary 8, the Lancers have dropped 
five Conference games, and with 
only seven left find themselves 
with their backs to the wall. 


The Lancers had the bad luck 
to run into an Assumption club 
which had just been upset by Wor- 
cester Tech: the Greyhounds re- 
bounded well from the loss and 
were sky-high against State, 
breaking a school record by scor- 
ing 125 points. It was a tough 
loss, especially for seniors Phil} 
Moresi and Jim Ferdella, and one 
of many in this one-sided, outdated 
rivalry. 

The games with Boston State 
and Westfield State were marred 
by flaring tempers and continual 
trips to the free-throw line. Fer- 
della, State’s top scorer and play- 
maker, was ejected from the West- 
field game early in the first half 
when he unfortunately lost his 
temper and threw a punch at a 
Westfield player during a scramble 
for the ball; his absence (and that 
of several other starters because of 
fouls) probably cost WSC a win 
against a not-very-good Westfield 
club which was barely able to 
hold off the Lancer reserves. Ron| 
Dunham, the only starter to finish | 
the game, led with 26 points, while 
Arnie Hamm led the reserves with 


DRESSES 
COATS 
SUITS 
SPORTSWEAR 
SLEEPWEAR 


FRIENDLY 
ICE CREAM 


642 Chandler Street 
(Tatnuck Square) 


THE Tatnuck Pedlar 


1118 PLEASANT STREET, at Tatnuck Square 
BOUTIQUE SHOP 


For Juniors and Junior Petites 


10% 


, (Photo by Piasta Studio) 


to Plymouth 


10 points, also picking off 6 re- 
bounds. 

The Lancers, still showing signs 
of flatness, then dropped number 
four at North Adams State, 99-77. 
The Mohawks, led by the deadly 
shooting of Bill Sarmuk, proved to 
be too big and strong for the 
Lancers, even though North Ad- 
ams’ Dick Syriac, the second lead- 
ing rebounder in the NCAA Col- 
lege Division, was held to eleven 


rebounds, eleven below his aver- 
age. 

Against Fitchburg State, it was 
just a case of complete inability to 
hit from the outside while play- 
ing catch-up basketball. The Lanc- 
ers, however, didn’t let up, and 
very nearly pulled it out in an 
unsuccessful race with the clock, 
finally going down 73-72. Ferdella 
and Dennis Brophy led the Lanc- 
ers in scoring with 20 and 14 
points respectively, while Fitch- 
burg scoring was evenly spread, 
with five men hitting in double 
figures. 

The Lancers also met defeat 
against Plymouth State, 100-78. 
Five Panthers hit in double fig- 
ures while Phil Moresi took 31 and 
Ferdella 23. Worcester made 24 
of its 26 foul shots, but it wasn’t 
enough to offset Plymouth’s con- 
trol of the boards. 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere 
on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 


LINCOLN PHARMACY 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


OFF 


on any purchase 
with this ad 
during February. 


EPHRAIM’S 
BOOK STORE 


BOOKSELLERS 


80 Franklin Street 
Worcester, Mass. 01608 


Worcester’s Largest Book Store 


GIRLS BASKETBALL 
TEAM CONTINUES 
TO WIN 


By Patty Martin 

“Girls play basketball?” This is 
the type of comment that echoes in 
the “tunnel” of WSC. This could 
be interpreted as negligence on the 
part of the student body. Yes, girls 
play basketball and WSC, under 
the coaching of Miss Carmela Vir- 
gilio, has fostered a very compe- 
tent and aggressive team, which, 
by the way, is undefeated. It has 
been noticed that attendance at 
the home games is sparse while 
away, we play the SRO only. The 
season is coming to a close with 
only one game remaining, Fram- 
ingham on Feb. 14 at their home 
gym. It is impractical to think that 
many students will be able to come 
to this “away” game, due to the 
transportation difficulty, but the 
team will be returning next year 
and we are hoping to receive more 
support from the student body. 
BOI OCICS 


THE ROCK SCENE 


Seteedeeleededeteedeegeelenreegeteeteeledededededereieen 

A new and exciting group is 
making itself known in the Wor- 
cester music scene, known as the 
“Haymarket Squares.” First heard 
at the Junior Class hayride and 
barn dance, they’ve also appeared 
at “Champ’s Lounge” and “Mc- 
Donald’s.” Included in the group 
is Danny Chramis on the drums, 
Dick Pahigian on the lead, Joe 


Pupecki on rhythm, and Billy 
Sweeney on the bass. 
Although newly formed, they 


have a wide repertoire. They are 
as much at home playing Beatles’ 
and Stones’ songs as they are play- 
ing Dylan. Dick and Joe do most 
of the singing, with Danny pro- 
viding a few sound effects and fun 
stuff. They can really let loose 
with hard rock and _ psychedelic 
sounds and then follow up with 
something slow and soft. They also 
play a mean Polka. Just to show 
they’re not limited, Dick comes up 
with a really cool “You’re Nobody 
Till Somebody Loves You.” 

Last time “Haymarket Square” 
made the news a riot took place. 
With the combination they’ve got 
now we can expect just as much 
impact. Watch for the “Haymarket 
Square” in area clubs and dances. 
They’re a great group with a 
great sound and a great future. 


A Medical Answer For 
MUSCULAR 


Low Back Pain 


Promptly Relieves Pain 
So Stiff Muscles Loosen Up and 
You’re Back Into Action 


ocTors who specialize in back troubles report most 

aching backs are due to weak, tense muscles 
which can go into painful spasm as you suddenly 
bend, stretch or twist. To relieve such backache doc- . 
tors recommend the pain-relief compound in Anacin® © 
Analgesic Tablets. And Anacin gives you more of this — 
medication than any other leading tablet. 

Anacin is a special fortified formula. It promptly 
relieves pain, helps reduce swollen tissues, and so re- 
leases pressure on sensitive back nerves. Then notice 
how stiff muscles loosen up and you move around with 


greater ease. 


Only Anacin has this special fortified 
formula. It’s not found in any other prod- 
uct. See if Anacin’s exclusive formula 


doesn’t work better for you. 


Members of the girls basketball team are, from left to right 


1 19 


Front: Sue Williams, Carol Doyle, Christine Duffy, Donna Frenet), 
Ginny Brennan, Kathy Shea; Rear: Dorothy Card, Linda Cunn) 
Mary Jane Bodinnizzio, Helen Mahoney, Maureen Crainley, Vivi, 
Holmes, Ginger Tessier. Missing: Judy Subask, Kathy Kee; 


Mary Ampagoonian, 
Pat Martin. 


Sue Allen. 


Scorer: Leigh Barton. Tim: 


Farley Reports on Campus Progress 


Reports will be made periodical- 
ly on W.S.C. committee organiza- 
tions involving Student Govern- 
ment activity by Jack Farley. A 
brief summary of committees cre- 
ated this year includes: 

1. Faculty Committee-elected to 
draw up a constitution for 
the faculty authorizing a 
Faculty -Student Judiciary 
Board and a renovated Cur- 
riculum Committee. 

Student Grievance Committee 
— to entertain student prob- 
lems. 

Ad Hoe Committee on De- 
gree Programs— to deal with 
‘ the problems of preparing 
secondary teachers. 

Liberal Arts Curriculum 
Committee — to deal with 
the specific problems of L.A. 
students. 

The main emphasis of this arti- 
cle will be on the Liberal Arts 
Committee and inquiry into WSC 
Bookstore policy. 

The L.A. Committee is composed 
of faculty members and student 
representatives Donna Briggs and 
Jack Farley under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Barlow. The commit- 
tee has submitted three sugges- 
tions to President Sullivan. They 
are: 

1. That a Personnel and Guid- 


ance post be created t 
full time counseling ava 
to students. 


2. That Department Heads 
mit a list of subjects 
effort to extend the c 
material in all departr 

3. That a Dean of L.A. S 


position be created. 

Action was authorized b 
president on the first two 1 
ures, but the third requiré 
approval of state officials. ( 
business discussed was the 
ance system and the College H 
book which is necessarily anac 
nistic, taking two years to 
and publish. The Committe: 
agreed to take measures to 
the Dean of Students more 1+ 
available. A schedule of his 
hours will be posted and a 
box utilized for student quest 

A Student Council Com 
has conferred with Mr. J 
Head Librarian, concernins 
selling of books in the Col 
Bookstore as a “package deal.” } 
Roach, Bookstore manager, 
created this policy without 
thorization of the Bookstore ( 
mittee, which meets only o1 
year. If requested by the St 
Council, the committee will c: 
meeting to check on its pi 
policy. 


WHO LIKES 
TEACHING? 


Teachers in Norwalk, Conn. do. 


See Norwalk Recruiter on 
Tuesday, February 13, 1968 


At School of Education 
Placement Office 


ATTENTION! 


Student or Faculty members who 
are interested in working 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy for 
the Massachusetts Presidential 
Nomination, report to room 312 
Tomorrow (Friday Feb. 9) at 3r¢ 
Period. 


for 
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GLORIA SALMINEN TO REIGN OVER WINTER CARNIVAL 


JOSH WHITE PLAYS TO PACKED GYM AS 1968 CARNIVAL GETS UNDERWAY 


Canada’s most popular export, 
e folksinging team of Ian & Syl- 
ia, will once again be crossing 
he border this fall for a concert 
our of American colleges and uni- 
ersities. 

For many years now, audiences 
» both countries have been capti- 
ated by the gentleness and sim- 
licity of Ian & Sylvia. “Folk sing- 
vs,” said the New York Times, 
could hardly find a more tasteful 
model than the work of Ian and 
Bylvia.” 

Rare is the listener who cannot 
nd anything to his liking in an 
an & Sylvia performance, for 
eir repertoire ranges from clas- 
ic English and American ballads 


TEACHING RECRUITS 


The following school systems will be recruiting on our campus on: 


MONDAY, FEB. 12 — 
TUESDAY, FEB. 13 — 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 14 — 
THURSDAY, FEB. 15 — 


to Negro blues to French Canadian 
songs, 

Ian & Sylvia recently appeared 
before a sellout crowd at the 
Rheingold Central Park Music 
Festival in New York City and 
are now on campus tour, which 
includes Wayne State 
Case Institute of Technology, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Loyola College, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Providing the music Saturday 
night at the Semi-Formal will be 
the “Spectras.” Well-known in the 
Boston area, they have also ap- 
peared at Holy Cross and the 
Dartmouth Winter Carnival. 


Simsbury, Conn., starting at 9 am 
Norwalk, Conn., starting at 9 am 
Fremont, Calif., starting at 9 am 


A representative from the Row- 
land, Calif. school system will be 
in Mrs. Shaughnessy’s office about 
9:30. Anyone wishing to meet 
with him may do so. 


All interviews will be held in the Faculty Lounge, Science Build- 


ing, unless otherwise announced. 


Interested candidates may sign up for interviews in Mrs. Shaugh- 
nessy’s office if you haven’t already done so. 


State Joins Education 
Council 


Worcester State College has 
en elected to institutional mem- 
rship in the American Council 
1 Education. 


Worcester State becomes the 
econd state college in Massachu- 
ts to be so honored. The State 
ollege at Westfield was elected 
» the organization in 1964. 


The criteria for membership are 
sed upon accreditation by re- 
‘onal and national accrediting 
ganizations. Worcester State is 
‘credited by both the New Eng- 
id Association of Colleges and 
‘condary Schools and the Na- 
‘nal Council for Accreditation 
J Teacher Education. 


council is a voluntary, non- 


governmental body composed of 
1,537 colleges, universities and ed- 
ucational organizations. At the na- 
tional level it is the major coordi- 
nating agency for higher education 
in the United States. 


FACULTY NEWS 


Mr. Abram Kaminsky played 
with the Worcester Orchestra 
when they gave their second con- 
cert on Sunday, January 28 at 
3 p.m. at the Worcester Memorial 
Auditorium. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Mrs. Yvonne L. Gallant of the 
French Department for being se- 
lected to be department head in 
France next summer for the For- 
eign Language Schools at Antibes, 
near Nice, and at Meaux, near 
Paris. 


JUNIORS: 


tees ease ‘Bulletin Board 
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By John Dufresne 


The very least one could say 
about Josh White, Jr. is that he is 
a damn good singer. But Josh 
White, Jr. is more. He epitomizes 
the complete entertainer. Display- 
ing a remarkable versatility and a 
fascinating stage presence, Josh en- 
thralled an audience of some 700 
people at Monday night’s concert. 
From his powerful opening number, 
“That’s My Song,” to the gripping 
finale, “To Dream the Impossible 
Dream,” Josh provided three hours 
of soulful, stirring entertainment— 


College, | | 


a tableau of the creative artist at 
his very best. 

With an air of informality al- 
ready pervading the gym, Josh told 
his audience, “You’re beautiful” 
and they responded with sustained 
and deafening applause. But soul 
was the key and Josh poured out 
his in a style and vocal sincerity 


yey 


Gloria Salminen, 
Carnival Queen 


reminiscent of Leon Bibb with such 
moving ballads as “I Think It’s 
Going to Rain Today” and “Slow 
Blues.” And when the mood called 
for levity, Josh was up to it, either 
telling “bad jokes” or rollicking 
through a Tom Lehrer composition. 

Perhaps the best number of the 


JOSH WHITE, JR. 


zanne,” a Kafkaesque song charac- ; 


| 


terizing the personal relationship , 


and spiritual agony of young loy- 
ers. With masterful, yet subtle gui- 
tar accompaniment, head back, eyes 
closed, Josh wove a tapestry of 
mysticism about the beautiful ly- 
ries: 


You know she’s half crazy, but 


That’s why you want to be 
there... 


When you want to tell her 

You don’t love her 

She gets you on her wavelength 
And lets the river answer 


That you’ve always been her 
lover. 


After the final encore, an enrap- 
tured audience accorded him a well- 
deserved standing ovation — a tes- 
timony to the musical brilliance of 


evening was Leonard Cohen’s “Su- | Josh White, Jr. 


College Community Calendar 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 
WINTER CARNIVAL ACTIVITIES: 
Feb. 15 — Woman’s Basketball, 4:30-5:00 p.m.; Table Tennis, 


5:30-7:00 p.m. 


Feb. 16 — Pie Eating Contest, 3rd period; Basketball finals, 
5:30-7:30 p.m.; Mixer, 8-1 a.m. 


Feb. 17 — Judging ends at Noon; Semi-Formal, 8-12 p.m. 
Feb. 18 — Skits, 3-5 p.m.; Concert, Ian & Sylvia, 8:00 p.m. 


Feb. 16-26 — Vacation 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Feb. 15 — Young Americans Respond to the War and the Draft, 
2:30 and 8:00 p.m., Atwood Hall 


Feb. 16 — Fine Arts Series, Atwood Hall, 8:15 p.m. 


Feb. 28 - March 2 — “Barabas” by de Ghelderode, Atwood Hall, 
8:15 p.m., by the Clark University Experimental Theatre 


Group 


ANNA MARIA COLLEGE 


Feb. 28 — Dr. Bergen, “LSD”, 8:00 p.m., Foundress Hall 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Feb. 18 — “The World of Goya,” 


Public Lecture by Daniel Catton 


Rich (Museum Director), 3 p.m. 


Be ane “To Die i in Mears pablte, a 


3 p.m. 


The Queen and her court. 


Freshman, Gloria Salminen, was 
chosen Queen of Worcester State’s 
Winter Carnival. Members of her 
court are: Seniors, Sue Janson and 
Gina Visbeck, Junior Chris Cali- 
meras, and Marie Weatherhead of 
the Sophomore class. The announce- 
ment was made at the Josh White 
concert which marked the begin- 
ning of Winter Carnival Week. 


Poetry Competition 
Announced 


The National Poetry Press an- 
nounces its Spring Competition. 
The closing date for the submis- 
sion of manuscripts by College 
Students is April 10th. 

There is no limitation as to 
form or theme. Shorter works are 
preferred by the Board of Judges, 
because of space limitations. 

Each poem must be typed or 
printed on a separate sheet, and 
must bear the name and home ad- 
dress of the student, and the col- 
lege address as well. 

Manuscripts should be sent to 
the office of the press, National 
Poetry Press, 3210 Selby Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90034. 


SECOND FAMILY 


CONCERT HELD © 


The Worcester Orchestra pre- 


sented the second in a series 
concerts on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
28. Mr. Abram Kaminsky, a mem- | 
ber of the Music Department a 
Worcester State College, 

formed as first violinist. The 

gram was well-balanced, rang 
from the Classic and Sy 
No. 101 by Haydn, to the = re: 


| sionist Ravel and Richard R 


musical, The King and I. 
The Verdi Overture was 


ee but Sraestahy és the 
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i WHO OWNS THE BOOKSTORE? 


~ encountered in the Bookstore. 


is to serve the students, these issues warrant 


discussion and investigation. 


The first major problem is that of having 
to buy books in sets. This policy should have 
been announced before the semester began 
so that faculty and students could have made 
the necessary adjustments. It is unfair to 
force students to buy paperback books, espe- 
cially for literature courses. The result is 
that students often end up with duplicate 
copies of books and must pay outrageous 

sums for them. The price of books is high 
enough without having to buy books you al- 


ready have. 


” Secondly, prices in the bookstore often 
seem exorbitant. That is why few students 
purchase school supplies or school parapher- 


~ 


“y The new policy recently initiated in the 
- Bookstore is causing much dissension. It is 
also bringing to light many of the problems 


Since its role 


nalia there. Their prices do not fit within a 
student’s budget. 

A re-organization and investigation of 
the Bookstore seems to be in order. A sys- 
tem should be integrated for the buying and 


selling of used textbooks. An attempt must 


prices. 


be made to lower prices or students will seek 
other sources of books. Consideration of the 
students’ position is of foremost concern. If 
the Bookstore can afford to give out a $1,000 
scholarship, there must be a way it can lower 


Finally, who owns the Bookstore? Is it 
an independent organization or is it run by 
the college? If the latter is the case, then 
students should run it and high profits should 
not be the objective. Just what is the Wor- 


cester State College Bookstore Inc? How is 


its policy determined. These questions must 
be answered. We urge the Student Council 
to act on this matter immediately. 


: THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


} The production of “Li’l Abner’ by the 
Antik Scholars violates much of the policy 
that other campus organizations must fol- 
low. Its existence challenges school policy 
and Student Council enforcement. It is di- 
i rectly competing against Sock & Buskin and 
because of this may tarnish the reputation 
Sock & Buskin has made for Worcester State. 
Sock & Buskin had to present the dates 

_ it wanted to use the Auditorium in the fall 
_ for approval. The Antiks recently made their 

_ plans and received permission, without the 
restrictions with which Sock & Buskin must 


cope. 


To the Editor: 


__ President Eisenhower stated in 
0, “The United States had nev- 
> at the end of two World Wars 
i Korea, added an acre to its 
tory.” No one can deny his 

but, nevertheless, the 
States is considered im- 
throughout the under- 


s of when he thinks of the 
t Union after World War II, 
economic and political ef- 
> simil 


mple, in Cyprus, the Cy- 
es Corporation, whose 
s are in Los Angeles, 
that Mediterranean 
‘copper mines since 1912. 
Yorld War II this existed 
Lenssen investment 
dd family. Now, due to 


ploited 
ayy 


ae 


— The Antiks are charging students and 
_ the public. Sock & Buskin provides a free 
_ ticket for each student and faculty member. 
ly any money collected on campus must 
go into the general fund. Will the Antiks’ 
money go into the general fund? Also, with 


petitor? 


LETTERS 


mines been nationalized by that 
government. Indeed, Cyprus may 


have escaped its underdevelopment, 


its poverty, its lack of education. 
But such was not the case. Nearly 
the whole amount was remitted to 
the United States and enabled the 
CMC to expand into new ventures 
such as an iron mining company 
in Peru, a Panamanian shipping 
company, two chemical works in 
the Netherlands, and an iron min- 
ing company in Australia. 


And what has Cyprus obtained? 
Business Week (Oct. 10, 1964) 
states that CMC has “poured mil- 
lions into housing, schools, recre- 
ational facilities, a modern hospi- 
tal, a program to have milk and 
yogurt for children.” But this is 
a pittance compared to what has 
been stolen from that country’s 
wealth. 


Our story does not end here, 
y | however. 


The Mavrovouni mine 
paerlee,. dewsageeni pa the other 
ne, the Skouriotissa, is 


what money are the Antiks putting on this 
play? Sock & Buskin is required to use school 
funds because it serves the public. It cannot 
call itself a special interest club. Why do 
these rules not apply to the Antik Scholars? 


Is Worcester State large enough to have 
two plays in rehearsal at the same time? Can 
both productions be of high quality when 
they must compete with each other for the 
use of campus facilities and resources? 

The reputation of Worcester State is at 
stake. Sock & Buskin has built up a record 
of excellent theater. It would be unfortunate 
if this amateur production, whose existence 
would be commendable if it were restricted 
to the campus, tarnishes Worcester State’s 
record of professional theater. 

Why has Worcester State put Sock & 
Buskin at the mercy of an upstart com- 


Because our space is restricted, we are asking that all letters be 
limited to no more than 300 words. If typed, please double- 
space. All letters must be signed. Name may be withheld. Faculty 
-' members may leave contributions in the designated boxes in the 

- Faculty rooms in the Administration Building. 


trate on its new enterprises, and 
it will leave behind 2,400 unem- 
ployed. Needless to say, these peo- 
ple will no longer possess the mon- 
ey to be able to live in their hous- 
es, send their children and their 
sick to the company-built schools 
and hospitals, nor use their recre- 
ational facilities. Result? Ameri- 
ean investors came to an under- 
developed Cyprus and will leave it 
as such. This is not an isolated 
case. 


American economic policy also 
has its political manifestations. 
That is, it is inevitable that the 
United States should seek rulers 
who create climates favorable to 
foreign investments. To attain this 
end, the Central Intelligence Agen- 
ey is used with, at times, “benefi- 
cial” results. 


Example 1: In Iran in 1953, the 
CIA managed to overthrow Mossa- 
deghm, who had put forth plans 
to nationalize his country’s oil re- 
sources. (Wise and Ross, . Ks In- 


yt 


ments gave 25-year leases on 40% 
of Iran’s oil to three United 
States’ firms. 


Example 2: In 1954, the demo- 
cratically elected Arbenz of Gua- 
temala nationalized a portion of 
United Fruit Company’s planta- 
tions in his country, a portion 
which, incidentally, had laid fallow 
and had been utilized by United 
Fruit as a means to gain conces- 
sions by the bribery of public of- 
ficials. Castillo Armas, backed by 
the CIA, overthrew this leader. In 
return, all nationalized lands were 
returned to United Fruit. 


Example 3: “Operatives of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, work- 
ing under cover of an American 
labor union, helped organize strikes 
in British Guiana in 1962 and 1963 
against Dr. Cheddi Jagan, a Marx- 
ist who was Prime Minister there.” 
(New York Times, Feb. 22, 1966.) 
Yes, Dr. Jagan was a Marxist, but 
he was duly elected by popular 
vote, as Arbenz had been. And 
how many times have we been told 
by Mr. Rusk that the United 
States would recognize as legiti- 
mate any democratically elected 
government. Jagan’s place was 
taken by Forbes Burnham, and, 
once again, oil concessions were 
given to three foreign companies 
—two United States’ and one Brit- 
ish. Also, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany acquired concessions for 75 
years to about 250,000 acres of 
high-grade bauxite lands and a 
25-year income tax freeze. And 
the government embarked on a 
banana cultivation on a plantation 
basis with Elders and Fyffes, a 
United Fruit subsidiary, in charge. 


That British Guiana has _ be- 
come the independent state of Gu- 
yana does not change the fact that 
this country is still dependent eco- 
nomically upon foreign investment, 
especially from the United States, 
and the fact that the life of any 
government depends upon the 
whim of the United States. 


Example 4: On February 22, 
1966, President Sukarno surren- 
dered what remained of his power 
to General Suharto in Indonesia. 
Since 1957, the CIA had been at- 
tempting to show their displeasure 
at Sukarno’s lack of cooperation 
viv-a-vis American investments in 
his country. Now, with the advent 
of Suharto’s regime, policy has 
changed. (The Invisible Govern- 
ment, chapter 8.) “Under Indo- 
nesia’s new foreign-investment law, 
firms are guaranteed against na- 
tionalization for up to 30 years. 
They also are promised to repa- 
triate capital, remit profits, and 
appoint their own managers while 
training Indonesians for leadership 
positions.” (U.S. News and World 
Report, March 6, 1967.) 


In his book Waging Peace, Ei- 
senhower made this astute com- 
ment: (1959) “I could not... re- 
veal what was shaping in my mind 
— that the private and public 
capital which had flowed so boun- 
teously into Latin America had 
failed to benefit the masses, and 
the demand for social justice was 
still rising.” (p. 580.) To this I 
can only add that the effects of 
American  neo-colonialism have 
been the same elsewhere also. 


Michael Hersh 
Dorothea Dollas 


CONCERT — from pg.1 


line punctuated by trumpets. Hay- 
dn’s familiar Clock Symphony 
with its whimsical minuet was en- 
joyable fare. Particularly interest- 
ing was Jacob’s Concerto for 
Trombone, a modern selection with 
a faintly jazzy, dissonant theme, 


followed by an almost martial in- 


terlude and capped with a comic 


| trombone solo. Mrs. arbi Rit- 
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t's Bappening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


Amid classwork, studying » 
tasks, some students have foy 
time to look beyond the nary 
confines of the academic comm, 
ity and into the broader scope , 
civic affairs. In short, they , 
getting involved. They are no loy, 
er satisfied with the shallowne 
of campus social life. In rece 
weeks, many of these social) 
aware students have banded + 
gether in discussion groups 
many locations and for a varies 
of interests. 


One of these groups, under + 
guidance of Mr. Bruce Cohen, }jj 
tory instructor here at State, » 
concentrating on what may te 
called “community action” or “» 
cial committment.” The “organiz. 
tion,” if you will, consists of sty 
dents from all the area collegs 
working in a cooperative effort » 
alleviate the piercing social, 
nomic and academic issues of thy 
urban lower class. Several pro 
posals have been introduced at tly 
meetings, including a _ tutorig) 
program, in which students (espe 
cially those from W.S.C.) woul! 
spend an hour or two a day help 
ing underprivileged children wit 
their studies. Several students 
from Holy Cross are purchasing » 
house in the Southbridge-Cam 
bridge Streets area to use as § 
base of operations, from whic 
they hope to educate the neigh 
borhood people in civic matters 
These students have asked for help 


(wor 


from anyone interested in any typ 
of social work. 
The “Mothers for Adequaty 


Welfare” is asking for baby 
help from interested young lad 
One of the most exciting and cha’ 
lenging projects to be aired fo 
discussion at these meetings is «m 
titled “Project Summer” in New 
ark. Mr. Cohen, a resident of New 
ark, is seeking volunteers to 2 
company him to the Newark are 
this summer to act as buffers 
tween the hostile white and blac! 
communities in what promises “ 
be a long, hot summer. 


4 


be 


Anybody even remotely interes! 
ed in any of these programs shoul! 
attend the next group meeting an 
discussion period, Friday eve 
ning, March 1, at 7:00 p.m. in He 
gan Center at Holy Cross. 


Politically-minded students wi 
be interested to know that a Me 
Carthy for President campaign li 
begun in Worcester (headquarte" 
on Pleasant Street, near Wes 
Street) and is running surprisin¢ 
ly well. Workers are needed f® 
canvassing, making phone calls 
addressing circulars, ete. 


A third group, closely allied ™ 
the Social Committment organi” 
tion, is a planned Free Universi! 
Though in its embryonic stag 
this university idea has much 
offer to any student interested © 
deepening his education outside t™ 
classroom. 

Finally, the Draft Informat’ 
Service has begun a counciling p' 
gram to explain to draft-age you" 
men the alternatives to milita” 
service. The new DIS office is | 
cated in the Commerce Buildit® 
340 Main Street, Room 362 (sa 
building as the draft board). 

Any student interested in any 
these worthwhile projects can 0” 
tain further information by ©” 
tacting these reporters in the 5! 
dent Voice office. 

Remember, your help is despet 
ately needed and will be grea" 
appreciated. 


DUE TO VACATION 
the next cia will be 


The people who are writing 
sts for the Winter Carnival have 
gone mad. This year, their ar- 
ant challenges for class superi- 
ity could prove devastating. A 
‘| war seems imminent. No 
bt historians of the future will 
fey to this brutal era as the 
rtoon War. 


What of these mad strategists 
yo live to plot the establishment 
a elass heirarchy? The least 
»t we can say about them is 
at they are dangerous, The ex- 
»t of their plans is concealed 
th the utmost secrecy. Their 
ening has up until now befud- 
ed the shrewdest class spies. A 
sakthrough did occur, however, 
the first Sunday in February. 
e spy, who shall remain name- 
for purposes of integrity, was 
ble to gain the confidence of seven 
them. 
They all met at a deserted tene- 
ent in a slum section that is 
ated for redevelopment. In a 
omy, mold-moist basement, sit- 
ng around a shaky, decrepit table 
at had obviously undergone three 
four paint jobs, were the plot- 
vs, creating to undermine. 
They were having problems. 
ey were professionals, and as 
sch, had to refrain from profan- 
y, bawdiness, and slander. Their 
cks would have to be much 
ore subtly rotten. The weird 
ind of one plotter was giving 
rth to a rather wholesome idea: 
»y six compatriots turned abort- 
. Three hours later, these seven 
ere still laboring fruitlessly. 
Dandruff, crumbled potato chips, 
"easy popcorn, and spilled soda 
ade the table less of a focal point 
the creation. One plotter turned 
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PYOOKOWL 


By Mark Blazis 
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in its closet. Another lay on the 
damp floor hoping to absorb more 
of the feeling of the environment. 
The rest looked out from the ac- 
cumulated, splatter-dry film of the 
window onto the poorly plowed 
street, where lovable, misguided, 
and misunderstood children were 
breaking windows in the surround- 
ing, abandoned apartments. They 
were also getting close to the plot- 
ters’ unlocked cars. It was time to 
start thinking. From all around 
the room, sick thoughts burst 
forth. 

“Little Orphan Annie blows up 
an orphanage. Donald Duck gets 
arrested as a medical quack. Bull- 
winkle has a litter of twelve mice. 
B.C. reads Orwell. Wizard of Id 
flunks an I.Q. test. Peanuts gets 
eaten by an emotionally disturbed 
elephant. Snoopy’s paw gets chop- 
ped off in a rat trap. A mean 
farmer has a cow lick off all the 
hair on the head of Dennis the 
Menace.” At this point, the plot- 
ters’ minds were churning into a 
curdled insane frenzy. 

“Sick! Beautiful! Wait! A bet- 
ter idea. Plagiarize a comic book, 
Naw. Better not. Too many car- 
toon scholars. Casualties mount- 
ing: two bottles of soda empty and 
smashed; no more popcorn except 
on the table and floor; three fin- 
gernails devoured; everybody’s 
hair messed up; look like Phyllis 
Diller at the breakfast table; six 
minds snapped. Get the nut out of 
the closet. Gotta win an Oscar or 
at least an Irving. Have skit in 
old auditorium where there aren’t 
enough seats, They'll think we’re 
mad!” 

And so the plotters left satis- 
fied, yet still unaware of the im- 
pact that they would make on his- 


» an empty room and meditated | tory with their Cartoon War. 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


The recent seizure of the Ameri- 
» intelligence ship U.S.S. Pueblo 
y North Korea, like the incident 
the Tonkin Gulf, has resulted 
a debate on all levels over the 
ficaey of various types of re- 
ponses available to the United 
ates. Some observers draw anal- 
ies to the Maine, some fall back 
» the Communist Threat-World 
onspiracy thesis and see the ab- 
‘nee of immediate military meas- 
© as a sign of irresolution, oth- 
s demand that the United States 
ap down the small, militarily in- 
enificant country for so much as 
ring to challenge the power of 
s nation. 
Amid the confusion and sacri- 
mnious charges, one point is quite 
ain: Military reprisal is the 
st likely way of guaranteeing 
safety of the 82 captives. A 
iden, devastating attack on 
h Korea (even assuming that 
na would remain aloof, as we 
med in 1950) would certainly 
Satisfying to those who desire 
enhance this country’s self-im- 
, but it would be a conditioned 
ponse, a “gut reaction,” and the 
S would be totally unrelated 
jective. 
matic circles, an apolo- 
ed a disgrace, a loss 
Pe in the world community. 
ello of international so- 


le” reply to an in- 
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Maharishi Lectures 


In Boston 
By Bob Moyer 


On Jan. 22, I had the opportuni- 
ty to attend a lecture at Harvard 
University Law School, by one Ma- 
harishi Mahesh Yogi, a Hindu gu- 
ru, spiritual leader of the Inter- 
national Meditation Society (also 
known as the Spiritual Regenera- 
tion Movement). The Maharishi 
has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention recently due mainly to the 
rapid growth of his movement, 
250,000 world followers, and the 
identity of his more famous stu- 
dents, the Beatles, Shirley Mac- 
Laine, the Rolling Stones, and Mia 
Farrow. There are 300 members in 
Boston alone, mostly students, with 
offices on many campuses. 


Transcendental Meditation, said 


the Maharishi, can and should be} 


used by people to attain their full 
mental potential to find (or make) 
a better world and lead a 200% 
life (one half spiritual, and one 
half material). Being (existence), 
he went on, is the absolute reality 
of life, the foundation of the source 
of thought which is the basis of 
thinking. Thought moves in a di- 
rection via energy (intelligence), 
and is transformed into action. If 
that field of thought is weak, then 
suffering occurs, an inevitable con- 
dition of an underdeveloped state 
of mind. This can be changed 
through strength, via meditation. 


The Maharishi explained how 
life is believed to be an infinite un- 
bounded energy of intelligence, ev- 
erything being motivated towards 
the absolute, union being spontane- 
ous. Transcendental meditation is 
not control of the mind however. 
Control is an obstruction to ful- 
filment of natural growth, and is 
opposed to the natural evolution 
of the mind, a resistance to prog- 
ress. The mind should be drawn 
into its source automatically, in 
order to connect the outer life with 
the inner being, thus a natural 
tendency to seek greater 
ness, 


During a question and answer 


~| period, the white robed holy man 


es commensurate with the actual 
provocation; all of these have 
placed the United States in a po- 
sition in which an outraged public, 
mistaking chauvanism for patriot- 
ism, demands retaliatory measures 
inconsistent with logic and good 
sense. The irony of our foreign 
policy is that in glorying in our 
strength we have lost a capacity 
for subtlety. 

This, however, brings up the 
problem of the “credibility gap”: 
Would national leaders be justi- 
fied in suppressing information in 
order that they might take rea- 
sonable, carefully considered steps 


in an emergency? Or must they! 


keep the public informed, risking 
inflammatory demands for satis- 
faction? The first would be condu- 
cive to good diplomacy, but would 
be a contradiction of the demo- 
cratic principle; the latter would 
be good democracy but poor diplo- 
macy. The only possible solution 
would be a synthesis of the demo- 
eratie principle with a serious at- 
tempt to inform rather than to 
persuade, but this brings up the 
problem of whether or not certain 
information is an attempt to en- 
lighten or an attempt to persuade. 
The conduct of foreign policy by 
a totalitarian state has the advan- 
tage of being independent of pub- 
lie opinion, but in a democracy 
public opinion (ideally) guides 
rather than follows. There is, how- 
ever, no guarantee that the major- 


>, The whipping] ity is always right. Without a solid 
eee reli-| tradition or philosophy of diplo- 
citize (who is, after| 

indiree 


explained that meditation was not 
a religion in itself, and could be 
used by any one to further the 
purposes of good. He foresaw a 
world of pure good, without war, 
or laws, founded on spiritual ma- 
terial interaction. He also spoke 
strongly against drugs like LSD 
which he said corrupt and destroy 
the natural processes of thought 
and being. 


Though small of stature, and 
simple of nature, this bearded holy 
man of , India radiated more 
warmth and happiness than any- 
one I have ever met. His broken 
words, and soft eyes pierced the 
souls of those present with a pure 
beauty of truth, and life, and 
called it love. 


SANNA 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


PANIIT AO 


“What are the limitations of the 
faculty? They are the limitations 
of independent thought.” 

Robert M. Hutchins 

“Searchers must fulfill their 
functions by precept and practice. 
By the very atmosphere which they 
generate, they must be examples 
of openmindedness and free in- 
quiry.” 

Felix Frankfurter 


“T believe that the community is 
already in process of dissolution—| 
where conformity with the ac- 


? “it 


happi- |? 
1 


Page Three : 


Kaleidascope 


By Marilyn Verbasius 

Billed as a “hit comedy,” The Graduate, which opened at the 
White City Theater on Friday, Feb. 9, contains some brilliantly funny 
lines. The theater audience laughed much of the time. Not just froth, 
however, The Graduate is also a perceptive sermon on the modern lack 
of communication. The film opens with Simon & Garfunkel’s Sounds of 
Silence juxtaposed against the stentorian instructions of an airport’s 
loudspeaker, and this sets the pervasive mood of the film. The situa- 
tions are, at once, comic and tragic. The human is satiric and more 
often, Chaplinesque. 

The graduate, Benjamin Braddock, convincingly played by Dustin 
Hoffman, returns to a party in his lavish West Coast home after a 
highly successful college career, and is repulsed and bored by the jaded 
friends of his parents. He finds himself, however, hopelessly enmeshed 
in situations in which “the rules are made up by all the wrong people.” 
Though Benjamin warily meets adult confrontations with polite and 
nervous deference, he is skillfully seduced by the wife of his father’s 
business partner. Mrs. Robinson is played with expertise by Anne 
Bancroft, as a tired and alcoholic, but highly desirable seductress. The 
affair is complicated by Benjamin’s realization that he is in love with 
the Robinson’s daughter, Elaine, charmingly acted by Katherine Ross. 

The action becomes tense as Benjamin violently rejects the sordid 
liaison and sets out on a series of quests to win Elaine. Finally, palpa- 
bly exhausted after a breakneck drive across the country, Benjamin 
lays seige to Elaine’s convenience wedding and snatches the willing 
bride away in a yellow bus. 

Apart from its touching story line, Mike Nichols’ (of Virginia 
Woolf fame) second film is well worth’the viewing on the basis of its 
technical surprises and biting satire. Those who enjoy the introspective 
ballads of Paul Simon will appreciate the sensitive and judicious use 
of them in the social commentary that is The Graduate. 


Janis Sings for the Silent People 


When Janis Ian sings you have to listen. She sings about the sub- 
jects that no one else has dared to sing about; unwanted children, 
old-age, bigotry, had-to marriages, illegitimate children, guidance coun- 
selors and psychologists who mess up their children, “the Friendly 
Fuzz.” Her skill on a 12-string guitar and piano belie her age of 16. 
Her poignant lyrics express feelings whose profoundness surpass her 
youthful appearance. That she sings with real conviction was evident 
at her concert at Jordan Hall in Boston on February 10. 

Her songs are a commentary on the social problems of our age, 
especially those facing youth. Though life seems at times very bleak, 
especially when “I have nothing to bring you” she sings “Look to the 
Wind and the Rain” for hope and solace. You can’t help but “Cry For 
Janie.” “She’s just an accident, we don’t need her . . . Daddy stays at 
home and plays with the maid .. . (but) let’s stay together for the 
sake of the child.” 

She exhibited a great feeling for the blues in “Baby’s Blue.” The 
piano truly sounded sad. She combines wit with biting truth in “My 
Mother Told Me to Stay Away From Boys.” 

“Send Your Mother to Shady Acres” is an indictment of we Amer- 
icans who have decided that “having grandparents is hell.” Janis ex- 
plains that many do not believe that a 16-year-old could feel love, but 
n “All Our Good Times Have Been Had” she sings of a simple, time- 
less love that knows no age. Although she says that “some of my best 
friends are hippies, she disapproves of those hippies from Long Island 
who come to the Village, play the part, but have their checkbook hid- 
den under their mattress. She says that “Doesn’t Give You a Right to 
Sing the Blues.” 

“Society’s Child” had a deeper meaning after hearing her sing it 
live. It demonstrated again how young she looks, but how very mature 
and wise she is. 

Janis Ian appears to be unaffected by her fame and fortune. Be- 
tween songs she is modest and unpretentious. She was visibly moved 
by her numerous ‘curtain calls and encores. She sings to her audience, 
“T can just sing you a song.” But she does so much more than that. 
She sings for the people who cannot sing for themselves. Janis Ian is 
the voice of the silent people. F.F. 


The Many Paces of 


peut 


By Louise Hagan and . : 
Beverly Kaufman 


cepted creed, Toieal or religious, | g 


The Jonas G. Clark Memorial 
Collection of Nineteenth Century 
Academie Art is presently being 
shown at the “Little Commons” at 
Clark University. The exhibition, 
entitled “Sentiment and Detail,” 
displays for the first time to the 
general public, forty-one paintings 
which the founder of Clark Uni- 
versity had collected during his 
lifetime. 

This collection, which includes 
French, Italian, Spanish, Belgian, 
German, English, Swiss, and 
American painters is an excellent 
‘expression of the prevailing artis- 
tic taste of the late nineteenth 
century. In this collection one is 
able to detect many of the trends 
which were prevalent during this 
century. For example, the paint- 


extent to which descriptive photo- 
t time 


Biersstadt’s typical system; 


‘ing Study by Moeller reveals the 


influenced 


lent in many of the paintings, 
touches of Realism and Victorian- 
ism are also plentiful. The painting 
The Lovers by Ernest Delfase is 
realistic in its treatment of the 


characters, yet it is romantic in M 
that it creates a sense of poetry; 


that is, the painting is elevated 
from common reality to poetic re- 
ality. 5 

Willamette River at its Junctio 


with the Columbia River by Ameri- 


can Albert Bierstadt is an excel- 
lent example of a nineteenth cen- 
tury painting that deals with t 
panoramic majesty of virg 
ture. Although the painting 


ee 


small, the sense of vastness is not 


lost. In this painting one can 


the introduction of foreground 
terial, trees, rocks, wildlif 
painted with rather dense x 
ality and tight detail, 
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LANCER SPORTS 


WELL... 


By Ed Madden | 


In a ragged, error-ridden NES- 
CC game February 8 at the Wor- 
cester State College gym, the WSC 
Lancers saw their losing streak 
extended to eight straight by a 
tall Boston State five, 95-89. The 
Lancers, trailing most of the way, 
almost pulled it off in the final 
minutes. An eight point scoring 
burst by Jim Ferdella pushed the} 
Lancers to a 72-71 lead, but Bos-} 
ton immediately regained the lead 
and extended it to as much as 
eight points against the Worcester 
second string. : 


The Lancers led 18-17 at the ten} 
minute mark of the first half and} 
put on a strong ball-hawking show 
near the end of the half to go into 
the locker room trailing by only 
one, 40-39. Phil Moresi picked up} 
17 of his 29 points in the opening| 
twenty minutes, while Gary Wise 
played a strong game on the de-| 
fensive boards. Wise was replacing | 
Dennis Brophy who picked up four} 
early fouls. 


Boston State got off to a quick | 
start after intermission, but never | 
held a commanding lead. Ron Dun- | 
ham’s twisting, off-balance layup 
knotted the score at 63-63 at the 
nine-minute mark, but Boston then 
ran up an eight point lead, and it 
appeared that the fired-up Lancers | 
had lost a chance to take the lead 
for the first time in the second 
half. Ferdella’s eight point burst 
late in the game put Worcester 
right back into it, but it proved 
to be the Lancer’s last charge, and 
with Moresi, Brophy and Ferdella 
out on fouls and Dunham in the 
locker room with a leg injury, Bos- 
ton put the game out of reach. 


Moresi and Ferdella led the 
Lancers with 29 and 24 points re- 
spectively, while Tom Forbes led 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKSTORE 
Paperbacks — Textbooks 
Books not in stock ordered 
17 PORTLAND ST. 753-8685 


Boston with 33. Both teams com- 
mitted numerous errors, Boston 
guilty of 21 and Worcester 18. 


Worcester travels to Merrimack 
on February 10, hoping to shake 
one of its worst slumps ever 
against a team which has already 
registered a victory over Assump- 
tion, then takes on Rhode Island 
State, whom they defeated earlier 
this season. 


EPHRAIM’S 
BOOK STORE 


BOOKSELLERS 


80 Franklin Street 
Worcester, Mass. 01608 


Worcester’s Largest Book Store 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere 
on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 
LINCOLN PHARMACY 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


FRIENDLY 
ICE CREAM 


642 Chandler Street 
(Tatnuck Square) 


SPORTSWEAR 
SLEEPWEAR 


THE Tatnuck Pedlar 


1118 PLEASANT STREET, at Tatnuck Square 
BOUTIQUE SHOP 


For Juniors and Junior Petites 


107, 


Merrimack 
Too... 


By Ed Madden 


The injury-riddled Worcester 
State basketball squad stepped up 
in class Saturday night for the 
second time this season and for the 
second time came out on the short 
end of the score, losing to Merri- 
mack College 112-88. Merrimack, 
which earlier this season defeated 
Assumption, got a balanced scoring 
performance with five men hitting 
in double figures, Joe Daley lead- 
ing the attack with 22. As usual, 
Jim Ferdella with 33 and Phil Mo- 
resi with 17 led the Lancers; how- 
ever, the absence of Ron Dunham 
clearly hampered the WSC attack. 
Arnie Hamm and Dennis Brophy 
also hit double figures, but were 
unable to provide the Lancers with 
a strong board game, a chronic 
weakness this season. 


With six games remaining on 
the schedule, plus a makeup game 
with Lowell, WSC still has a chance 
to finish over the .500 mark; how- 
ever, five of the seven games are 
on the road with only Lowell and 
Gorham coming to Worcester. 


W.A.A. SEEKS 
A BOWLER 


By Patty Martin 


The Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion is looking for a female bowler 
with a fairly high and consistent 
average in candlepin bowling. If 
there is any girl with the qualifi- 
cations, please notify Miss Nugent 
in the Physical Education office. 
A bowler is needed to be added 
to the bowling team that is going 
to Salem State College on March 
16. 


Girls: The WSC gym will be 
open from 7-9 p.m. on Tuesday 
and Thursday, February 27 and 
29. This is an opportunity for girls 
only. You will be able to improve 
your skills in volleyball in prepa- 
ration for class testing. Also, the 
Women’s Volleyball Tournament 
on Thursday, March 8, and the 
Playday at Salem State College on 
Saturday, March 16, are quickly 
approaching. The open gym will 
give the girls a few more practice 
sessions for the tournament, and 
perhaps a placement on the team 
that will play at Salem will result 
from this extra practice. The op- 
portunity is there — why not take 
advantage of it? 


RAPPPPPPAPPAPPPPPAPPAPPAAAFAA 
FRESHMAN 
NOMINATIONS 
March 6, 1968 
wa, 
ELECTIONS 
March 17, 1968 


OFF 


on any purchase 
with this ad 
during February. 


Juniors Hold Pie Preliminaries 


RET 
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MOROA 


President Paul Bitter looks on as Eli Spitz, Bob Kazinski, Don Bu! 
lens, and Walter Ziemba competed on Friday, Feb. 9. Ziemba 


represent the “69th Estate.” 


VOLLEYBALL TOURNEY 
TO BE HELD IN MARCH 


By Patty Martin 


1968 will see the Co-ed Volleyball 
Tournament for WSC _ students 
held in the school gymnasium. 
There will be two days of competi- 
tion on March 26 and 28, a Tues- 
day and a Thursday. This year 
there will be a limit on teams al- 
lowing only sixteen (16) teams to 
enter. The Women’s Physical Ed- 
ucation office is the place to “sign- 
up.” The deadline for entering is 
March 15th. To assure your team 
of being in competition, an early 
“sign-up” would be advisable. The 
team requirements call for 6 play- 
ers and alternates if desired. 

There will be ample time for 
practice prior to the tournament 
as the gym will be open from 6:30 
to 8:30 p.m., on March 12, 14, 19, 
and 21 if at least two teams notify 
Miss Nugent that they will be 
there for a practice session. Also, 
there are periods during the week 
that the gym is not being used. 
Check in the Physical Education 
office for correct times for it may 
be another time for practice. 


To avoid the competition from 
being uninteresting, each team 
must practice together at least 
twice or they will be scratched 
from the entry listing. 

The Women’s Tournament will 
be held on March 7th. The dead- 
line for entering a team is March 
1st. A maximum of eight (8) 
teams will be allowed to enter. 
Practice sessions for the Women’s 
competition will be held on Febru- 
ary 27, 29 and March 5 from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. if at least two 
teams notify Miss Nugent that 
they will be there for practice. 

Rules and regulations for both 
tournaments may be _ obtained 
from the Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation office. 


FROSH NEWS 


Hail to the Freshmen: How art 
thou? We just received word from 
the Red Baron that Snoopy will be 
on guard on the top of his dog 
house during the Winter Carnival. 
Scheduled events for the Freshman 
Class during Winter Carnival in- 
clude girls and boys volleyball, 
girls and boys basketball, a ping 
pong tournament, a dramatic skit, 
and of course the snow sculpture. 
All of those who wish to partici- 
pate and aid our class are asked 
to contact any frosh class officer. 
We need people to work. So, if you 
want to and will work please con- 
tact them. Remember if anyone has 
any information of the Freshman 
class or to the Freshman class 
contact us and we will be glad to 
reciprocate and put it in our next 
article. Here’s hoping that we 
place first as always in everything 
at W.S.C. We are the greatest! 

Mike Cohen - 
Ann Rogers 
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THE ROCK SCENE 


By Margie Dagostino 


exer ener deedeeeceoceeceeceedeoeeedeedeeZeedentenreezeeletoe 
There are two LP’s current 
sale which would be a rewarding 
addition to any collection — Th 
Earth and The Sea, by Rod Me 
Kuen, a songwriter and poet 
creasing importance in the 
world. : 


Rod McKuen has writte: 
books of poetry, Stanyon Stree 
and Other Sorrows and Listen & 
the Warm, and has released sey 
other albums, including Through 
European Windows, and his mos 
recent, Listen to the Warm, 
which he has recorded poems { 
the book. His songs have been sung 
by such people as Glenn Yarbo 
ough and Damita Jo. 


The Earth and The Sea are d 
ferent from his earlier albun 
that in these he recites his po 
against beautiful background 
chestration written and condi 
by Anita Kerr and performe 
the San Sabastion Strings. 


But the most remarkable part 
the album is the poetry itself. 1 
emotional quality of the wi 
used, and the often poignant s 
ject matter, cannot help but e 
an emotional response in thi 
selves. 


A few of the best cuts on the 
albums include “The Mud Kids 
one of the few commentaries 
young people that neither ove 
simplifies or becomes sickening 
“Flower People,” “The Ever-' 
stant Sea,” and “The Earth.” 


Mr. McKuen’s poetry, combine 
with his husky voice and Mis 
Kerr’s music, create a truly unf' 
gettable experience. 


ART — from pg. 3 


wide and very deep, and drifts 
into a magical haze. 


The collection is truly dive! 
fied. Monkey Painter by A. G. | 
camps is a painting overtly dev" 
ed to humor. In it one sees a ™ 
key realistically attempting to ¢ 7 
ate a masterpiece on a piece 
canvas. 

This exhibit is not only imp" 
sive but enjoyable for even n° 
artistic people because the p2i” 
ings are beautiful in themsel’™ 
The viewer need not look deeply “ 
find meaning and understand! 
This exhibit, which runs thro¥ 
February 25, is really worth s® 
ing. 

Complementing the exhibit ”” 
be “A Talk on Jonas G. Clark” 
Dr. Howard B. Jefferson, and ” 
Analysis of the Paintings” by P'” 
John Murphy, to be given on Fe™ 
ruary 12, at 7:30 p.m. at Litt 
Commons. Guided tours will ' 
given Sunday, February 11 ®" 
18, at 3:00 p.m. 
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JUNIORS WIN WINTER CARNIVAL 


In a highly competitive and hard-fought contest, the Junior class won 

he 1968 Winter Carnival, beating the Senior class by just 15 points out of 
ible 1,000. The Senior class was hoping to make it three-in-a-row. Third 

ace went to the Sophomore class and the bucket went to the Freshman class 

o put in a good show in their first time out. This year the Student Council 
ent all out on entertainment. Chris White, Social Chairman deserves much h 
praise for the excellent job he did in arranging two concerts and two dances. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY SPONSORS 


LECTURE 


we 
Richard F. Hettinger 


Richard F. Hettlinger, author of 
the famous book “Living With 
Sex: The Student’s Dilemma,” will 
speak at Assumption College at 
8:15 p.m., Tuesday, March 12 in 
the college gymnasium. 


Mr. Hettlinger, chairman of the 
Department of Religion at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, will lec- 
ture on the subject of his book. His 
lecture is being sponsored by the 
Worcester Christian Campus Min- 


Thanks go to Jack Farley for the hootenanny. This year's Carnival was marked 
by really active participation by all of the classes. Worcester State's “Comic 
Strip" Carnival will be long remembered. 
Pictures and stories of the Carnival can be found on the s 
This is the first time a special edition has been put out on the 
ope to make this a tradition. Additional souvenir copies can be obtained in 
the "Student Voice" office, room 313 of the Administration Building. 


ial insert. 
ival. We 


ON SEX 


istry and Assumption College. 


Mr. Hettlinger’s book resulted 
from a series of lectures he gave 
on “Sex and the Single Student” 
at Kenyon College in 1963. The 
campus paper, commenting on his 
lecture, said that “he at once shed 
the veil of bigotry and prudery 
from the whole subject and ex- 
posed for all to see the essential 
beauty and sanctity of sex as an 
ultimate expression of love.” 


The enthusiasm of students and 
faculty led to the complete revision 
and expansion of the lectures into 
the book “Living with Sex.” More 
than 25,000 copies of the book have 
been sold in the United States and 
in England. 


Mr. Hettlinger was born in 
England and graduated from Cam- 
bridge University. For several 
years he taught in Toronto, and 
then joined the faculty at St. Au- 
gustine’s College, which had been 
established as the Central College 
of the Anglican Communion in 
Canterbury, England. In 1959, he 
came to the United States to do 
graduate work at Yale University, 
where he was a Church Society 
Fellow and an Eli Lilley Scholar. 
He joined the Kenyon faculty in 
1960. 


Rice Is Nice... 


But We Prefer SPUD 


“Should the academic world be afraid to ’come in with its shirt- 
sleeves rolled up’ when the great contemporary issue is the rescue 


of the cities?” 


Fred Hechinger 


Student Programs for Urban Development is a group of concerned 
students — concerned with the problems of the urban area. It is an 
organization developed and run by Worcester area college students in 
an effort to attack the many problems of this city—juvenile delinquen- 
ey, poor housing conditions, inadequate educational and recreational 


facilities, and others. 

To this end, projects have been 
established in five areas of Wor- 
cester designated as “poverty 
areas” by OEO. These programs 
are organized so that the working 
students will run them while serv- 
ing in tutorial, recreational and so- 
cial capacities. 


SPUD is equipped with a first- 
hand knowledge of the areas in 
which it works. The group coordi- 
nator was formerly a VISTA su- 
Pervisor for Central Massachusetts, 
Five of the group members were 
VISTA Associates this past sum- 
mer, working in the Worcester re- 


on, 


, SPUD volunteers work at least 
three hours a week all semester in 
the program of their choice. Work- 
rs in each project get together bi- 
mthly to make their own poli- 
project director and a 
make up an executive 
basic structure is de- 
ent de- 


about projects, and to provide for 
growth. 

To this point SPUD has been as- 
sisted by the Commonwealth Serv- 
ice Corps, the “home front Peace 
Corps” of the state. They have 
provided technical assistance in 
tutor-training community organi- 
zation, and general background in- 
formation about the Worcester 
area. To preserve this contact, 
SPUD volunteers will be listed as 
Service Corps Associates. This 
move makes available to SPUD 
the Resources of the Service Corps, 
and still gives it the autonomy to 
conduct its own kind of programs. 


SPUD is the first organization of 
its kind in Worcester — the first 
chance for Worcester area college 
students to organize for social 
change in a constructive way. The 
SPUD programs are already under 
way. Interested students should 
contact: 

_ SUE LOZORAITIS (882-2458) 
' FELL (757-7 


State Colleges Unite to Seek More Funds 


Within the last few weeks mem- 
bers of the Student Council and 
Student Voice staff have been 
meeting with fellow members from 
the 11 State Colleges in an effort 
to get more funds for the State 
Colleges. The drive was begun by 
Lowell State after learning that 
no new electives could be added 
to their curriculum because the 
college was under-staffed. Their in- 
vestigation into the fiscal policy of 
the Commonwealth revealed start- 
ling statistics. 


Some of these included are: 
U.Mass. enrolls 14,000 students 
and receives $26,212,000 for main- 
tenance; the technical colleges 
(Lowell and Southern Mass. Tech- 
nological Institute) receives $5,400,- 
000 for an enrollment of 4,950 stu- 
dents. A little over 20,000 students 
are enrolled at the 11 State Col- 
leges and they are allotted only 
$15,000,000 for maintenance. It was 
found that 80% of all applicants 
to State Colleges are refused. De- 
spite the fact that Massachusetts 
has the third highest tax rate, it 
ranks 47th in aid to higher educa- 
tion and 42nd in aid to education in 
general. These statistics indicate a 
definite preference to U.Mass. and 
the technical schools in the allocat- 
ing of funds. The major needs of 
the State Colleges include class- 
room space, increased faculty, ade- 
quate library, housing, cafeteria 
and lounge facilities. 


Also at this time there is a bill 
soon to be introduced by Kevin 
Harrington, the Senator from Sa- 


lem. He wants “to establish sepa- 
rate boards of Trustees for the 
five largest State Colleges.” In an 
article in the Boston Globe Febru- 
ary 11, 1968 the plight of the State 
Colleges was brought to light. 
While handling 40-50% of the stu- 
dents in higher education, the State 
Colleges receive but 14-17% of 
capital outlay budget. Harring- 
ton’s bill if passed would include 
Boston, Salem, Bridgewater, Low- 
ell and Westfield. 


The student committee has met 
twice and has discussed numerous 
forms of procedure. At the first 
meeting at Framingham, petitions 
were distributed to each college. 
After being signed by students in 
the colleges they are to be present- 
ed to the State Legislature. Direct- 
ed to the Governor, Board of Trus- 
tees and the Legislature, they call 
for “an increased annual financial 
allotment to provide for the ex- 
panding needs of these (11 State) 
colleges.” 


The second meeting was held at 
Worcester. Statistics about the in- 
dividual colleges were collected. It 
was finally decided that the most 
expedient action to take was to 
write to the State Representatives 
and Senators, inform them of the 
problems and our committee and 
ask for their help. Each member of 
the legislature will be approached 
by the college in his district. The 
result of this action will be com- 
piled at the next meeting to be 
held at Bridgewater State on March 
9. Studies are also being made on 


College Community Calendar 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 
March 15, 1968 — Film: (By British Broadcasting Corp.) — Vietnam: 
Journal of a War’ — W.S.C. Old Auditorium — 10:30 — Student 


Christian Association, Sponsor. 


March 15 — Open House for High School Juniors — Theater. 
Meeting of Alliance Francaise, Hosted by W.S.C. Cercle Francais— 


Faculty Lounge — 8:00 p.m. 


ASSUMPTION 
March 15, 1968 — Richard Hettlinger, author and teacher, lectures on 


“Living with Sex — the Student’s Dilemma,” 


lege Gymnasium, 8:00 p.m. 


at Assumption Col- 


QUINSIGAMOND COMMUNITY 
March 15, 1968 — “German Evening” with Dr. Edgar von Schmidt, 
West German Consul General to the U.S. in Boston — 7:00 p.m. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY , 
March 11 — Chamber Concert — Little Commons — 8:15 p.m. 


AT WORCESTER TECH 
March 7, 8, 9 — “West Side Story” — Alden Auditorium at Worcester 


Tech — 8:00 p.m. 


AT HOLY CROSS 
March 13-17 — “ AFunny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum” 


— Fenwick Theatre, 8:15 p.m. 


IN WORCESTER 
March 11 — PUBLIC LIBRARY — Star Time 
“From Here to Eternity’ — 2:00 - 6:00 and 8:15 p.m. 


IN BOSTON 
March 9 — Jordan Hall — Narcisco Yepes — 8:30 p.m. 


Admission $4.00, $3.00, $2.00. 
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the question of bond issues and the 
policies of higher education in other 
states such as New York, Michigan, 
Ohio and California. 


The program is not aiming at 
taking funds from U.Mass., but 
rather seeking increased allotments 
for the State Colleges. Plans for 
a “demonstration” on Boston Com- 
mon were also discussed. This mat- 
ter has been tabled until the stud- 
ies have been completed. It has 
been deemed as a last resort meas- 
ure to make the Legislature recog- 
nize the fact that the State Col- 
leges do exist. 


Student support of this program 
is being sought. Further informa- 
tion will appear in the Student 
Voice. 


McCARTHY 
CAMPAIGN 
FORGES AHEAD 
IN AREA 


Senator Eugene McCarthy (D- 
Minn.) speaking at Holy Cross 
College (Feb. 27) said, “This is 
the year to stand up.” Many are 
standing up with him. McCarthy 
has gained much support from the 
Worcester area College campuses 
in an effort to bring about a “ne- 
gotiated” and “honorable” peace 
in Vietnam. Worcester Mayor Jo- 
seph Casdin has also endorsed Sen- 
ator McCarthy. McCarthy charged 
that the Johnson administration 
has not made an all out effort for 
peace in Vietnam. He stated that 
many “scholars, world leaders and 
religious leaders” are becoming dis- 
illusioned with the United States 
because of our present policy of 
escalation in Vietnam. 


McCarthy also took a strong 
stand on liberalizing the draft 
laws. He expressed regret about 
the abolishment of graduate defer- 
ments, which may hurt, more than 
help the country. He felt that the 
draft laws should be changed im- 
mediately. 


We've Been Put 
On The Rack 


' 

The “Student Voice” staff would 
like to thank Mr. Lonczewski, a_ 

custodian at the college, for all his — 
time and effort in building the 


beautiful rack for the newsp: 
pers. Eventually all of the copi 


of the newspaper will be distrib com 


uted from these racks. We d 
appreciate this extra work h 
in, in addition to his regula: 
ties. Many thanks again to 


ny 
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oo A MUTUAL CAUSE 


b& 
Worcester is the second largest city in 
_ Massachusetts. The State College has an en- 
- rollment of 1740 at the present time. Thirty- 
four hundred applications were received for 
the freshman class of September 1968. Eight 
hundred will be accepted. Projected enroll- 
ment for next year is twenty-one hundred 
students. The library has space for two hun- 
dred and fourteen. There are one hundred 
and four faculty members. There are no 
dormitories. The building of the library is 
long overdue. 

_ Problems such as these exist across the 
state in all of the State Colleges. Kevin Har- 
_ ‘rington’s bill if passed will help five of them. 

Worcester is not included. Nor are five other 
colleges. U.Mass. is growing at an unbeliev- 
vy able pace. The State Colleges are in a state 

of stagnancy. 


a a xe 
Because of exams and Winter Carnival 
the fight for academic freedom has appeared 
_ to have slowed down. Students are, however, 

still registering complaints about the cut 
system, dress code, free speech, the question 
of finances, and the assembly committee. The 

- Student Council has not ceased to work on 
these matters. Without student support they 


CLOSED 


If you have tried to enter the Administra- 
Building after 6 p.m. this week you 
nd that the doors were locked. A ruling 
said that this building and the Gym 
lding will be hereafter closed at 6 p.m. 
This does not include the library. This is the 


Students at the State Colleges have decided 
to act to. rectify this situation. Individually 
it is almost impossible to be recognized. By 
grouping together we have found strength 
in a mutual cause. The problems have reached 
critical proportions. Thousands of qualified 


_ students are losing their chance for an edu- 


cation because the State Colleges cannot ac- 
cept them. 


The Student Council and the Student Voice 
are supporting the drive for more funds for 
the State Colleges. The legislature must be 
shown that the 1740 students at Worcester 
and the 18,000 students at the other State 
Colleges support the committee and its pro- 
gram. 


Each State College in Massachusetts 
could be just like U.Mass. Help us make it so. 


= DON'T DIE NOW 


can do little. We recommend that you take 
time out to form committees to investigate 
the problems. It is also recommended that 
you attend Student Council meetings in order 
to find out just what is happening. 


Just as we said last semester, “It is all in 
your hands.” 


DOORS 


result of vandalism during Winter Carnival. 
We believe that this harsh measure is not the 
answer. We recommend that the Adminis- 
tration meet with the Student Council to seek 
a solution to the problem. Locking students 
out will only cause doors to be knocked down. 


——— 


L otter to the editor: 

< Re: your editorial “Who Owns 
t Bookstore?” in last ~week’s 
Voice. We’re sure we speak 
student body? 


when we say that the atti- 
and personalities of the man- 
and help of the bookstore 
with the basic nature 
_ business establishment wheth- 
ed privately or by the school 

. We don’t think it presump- 
r s to say that the bookstore 

eater to the needs of the 
which they neither want 
to do. A prime ex- 
Id be that of giving 


Madam Editor: 


mp 


LETTERS 


the management cannot comply 
with such a simple and reasonable 
request such as this why aren’t 
they replaced with someone who 
would be more congenial to the 


May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate Mrs. Rose Guerin and 
the Antik Scholars for their en- 
deavor — unappreciated and con- 
demned — of producing a Musicale 
at Worcester State. I wish them 
well — in dramatic terminology 


as a group of experienced individ- 
uals, would not have undertaken 
this production if they felt they 
did not have ample talent and 
means for a “professional” pro- 
duction. 

Two Seniors] Jt seems strange that a College 
the size of Worcester State would 
have such a miniscule nucleus of 
talent as only the members of Sock 
and Buskin; that the faculty would 
have only one qualified director, 
Mr. Robert Todd; that this unpaid 
director, who lacks a technical di- 
rector, and his “professionals” in 

absurdist dramaturgy alone have 
the inalienable right to trod the 
boards in Worcester State Audi- 
torium. 


It’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


Yes, students now have unlimit- 
ed and unexcused absences at Wor- 
cester State College. Yes, some 
students are taking advantage of 
this new policy. The problem is — 
what is to be done if more and 
more students cut classes? 


We have established this attend- 
ance system primarily to show the 
maturity and responsibility of the 
student. Unfortunately not all stu- 
dents possess these qualities. As a 
result, expectance of perfect at- 
tendance is unrealistic. Some stu- 
dents may be cutting classes for 
the purpose of studying or prepar- 
ing for exams. On the other hand, 
others cut classes in order to play 
cards or for lounge socializing. 
The only way to check the reasons 
why someone cuts classes is to wait 
until grades are given. 


What about grades? We are sure 
every student knows exactly what 
the final grade of a course is com- 
posed of. What we aren’t too sure 
about is whether or not many fac- 
ulty members know the ingredients 
to the final grades. Tests, quizzes, 
homework and term papers are 
compiled together to make up a 
student’s grade. Not attendance! 
We are very disappointed to hear 
that many faculty members are 
threatening students who cut class. 
Some have stated that students 
who over cut will have their final 
grades lowered. At one time we 
eried out only for student respon- 
sibility. Along with this, we must 
eall for faculty responsibility. 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


“Sweating in the ghetto 

With the colored and the poor, 
The rats have joined the babies 
Who are sleeping on the floor. 
Now wouldn’t it be a riot 

If they really blew their tops, 
But they’ve got too much already 
and besides we’ve got the cops.” 


So sings Phil Ochs in his “Gos- 
pel.” As many people anticipate, 
this should be another “long, hot 
summer.” One of the greatest 
fears, which, however, does not 
seem to be getting much attention 
is the possibility of black people 
being more severely persecuted as 
a result of this summer’s impend- 
ing rebellion. One American his- 
torian has said “I fear that the Ne- 
gro of America may become the 
Jew of Nazi Germany.” 


It is an uneasy feeling to think 
that entire sections of American 
cities containing blacks will be 
cordoned off with barbed wire and 
gunfire pumped into these sections. 
The present administration refers 
to the Negro unrest as “crime and 
violence in the streets.” The ad- 


ministration, with the advice of 
the military, has come up with new 
ways of suppressing the riots: But 
the administration has come up 
with no way to alleviate the prob- 
lems of the ghetto — pruning the 
branches does not cure the root 


March 7,194 


DEBATING SOCIETY 
ATTENDS HARTFORD 
TOURNAMENT 


The weekend of February 
and 24 saw the “Robert W. pf, 
Debating Society” in attendance 
the University of Hartford fo, y), 
“Third Annual New England Now 
ice Debate Tournament sponso 
by the “Owl and Gavel Debatiy 
Society” of Hartford Universit, 

Over twenty-five New Englay, 
colleges attended this fine tour, 
ment. Worcester State had two 
bating teams in attendance. Hy, 
team participated in five officia) , 
bates, or a total of ten debat 
Five of the ten debates were wo, 
by Worcester State. Two of the fy, 
losses were a matter of only a fy 
points. The next tournament sho uld 
result in more victories, and mo, ra 
experience for the two fine dehy) 
ing teams. Making up the affirms. 
tive team were John Fegreus an) 
Debbie Jane. The negative team 
consisted of Stephen Brooks anj 
Stephen Alfield. 

The members of both team 
gratefully acknowledge the co». 
structive criticism offered by Mr 
Rose Guerin, advisor and Mr, Rob. 
ert McGraw, professor. 

A debating tournament wil! tb» 
held on March 8 and 9 at Emep. 
son College in Boston. Later in th: 
season a challenge will also te 
sent to Framingham State. 
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Antiks Present 
Li'l Abner 


By Ann Lewandowski 


Fun and frolic! Guys and gals! 
Laughs and songs! Merriment un- 
confined and Comedy will hold 
Sway on March 29th and 30th 
when the Antik Scholars raise thy 
curtain of the New Auditorium or 
their long awaited production of 
Li’l Abner. 

For the past four weeks of « 
fun-lovin’ group of Antiks have 
been hard at work under the in 
spired tutelage of Miss Mary An» 
Norton and Mrs. Rose D. Guei 
re-creating the quaint folk-w 
of that most lovable suburb, Dog- 
patch, U.S.A. 

This unique community and its 
famous citizens, Daisy Mae, lil Ab 
ner, Mammy and Pappy Yokum, 
Moonbeam McSwine, Senator Jack 
S. Phogbound (“Good ol’ Jack S.”), 
as well as its annual spring rite, 
Sadie Hawkins Day, are all crea 
tions of the fertile mind of one of 
“America’s keenest satirists, A! 
Capp. 

But social satire is not the major 
intent of the Antiks; instead, they 
hope to present a fun-filled evening 
that will be just that and nothing 
more. 

This festive event, first projected 
as a major feature of their year's 
activity at the Antik Scholars’ in’- 
tial luncheon last September, ha® 
at last materialized with a hilar 
ous cast of dancing dodderers ant 
Singing seniles headed by those 
lively young’uns Ray Collins as Ll 
Abner and Susan Barter as Daisy 
Mae. 

Line up now ee what is surely 
one of the best buys of the year — 
an evening of frivolous fun an’ 
the glow of supporting a worthy 
cause—all for 99¢. All profits wil! 
go to a student scholarship fund. 
Tickets are available from ary 
Antik. 


disease. The best the administra- 
tion can do is arrest the H. Rap 
Browns for “intent” to foment re- 
bellion. 


The dilemma of the Democratic 


“to break a leg’ — on their open- 
ing night — if they have not al- 
ready been shipped en masse to 
Vietnam. I have every confidence 
‘that they will emblazon the “pro- 
fessional” reputation of Worcester 
State rather than “tarnish” the 


tinsel. I am confident of this be- 
cause I know that if the directors 
were not qualified they would not 

undertaken thi pore 


| students who by in large 
ore than $100 for books and 

out a which the estab- 

: ries are paid. It 
too difficult for the 
pa eechgoroe 
is made at what- 


This aura of conflict and “com- 
petition” — as evidenced in your 
“Quality of Mercy” Editorial — 
reeks of a juvenilism that I was 
under the impression had been 
eradicated completely by “Your 
Revolution” for eternity. Or is ‘it 
really all a sham? 


major piece of legislation has bee” 
watered down through the dem 
cratic art of compromise, Mansfiel! 
majority in the Senate is well i-|8nd Dirksen have obviously “re 
lustrated by Majority Leader soned_ together.” 

Mansfield’s effusive praise of Sen- A lide * om 

ator Dirksen for ending his ob- ‘Oh; yes. — General Westmore 
struetionist tactics in the civil|land has asked for an additio 
rights bill debate. Dirksen’s smooth, | 100,000 troops to help save Viet 
obfuscating rhetorie, especially mama for esi a the > gent 
‘| that concerning. th ies p 


Yours for MORE “professional” 
Begiactions,, 


Dona’ 


SNOW SCULPTURE 


First Second Third 
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JUNIORS 
“Li'l Abner” 


SOPHOMORES 
“Rocky & Bullwinkle”’ 


SENIORS 
“Dumbo” 


Fourth 


FRESHMEN 
“Hapless Harry” 


CONCERTS — DANCES 


JOSH WHITE JR. 


HOOTENANNY 


Left to right: 


THE JONESES Howie Hersch, Tony 


Neil McPheil, Steve 


Jaime Brockett and 
Kathy. 


Rubino, Norm Schell. 
Other performers were: 


Joseph, Rick Lawrence, 


lan and Sylvia e ee by Marilyn Verbasius 


The lan and Sylvia concert on Sunday night was 
characteristically well-paced and musically excellent. 
It was unfortunate that a faulty sound system often 
sacrificed articulation to an over-amplified guitar 
accompaniment. Even so, the two folksingers, backed 
up by a fantastic guitarist, presented an impressive 
repertory marked by an intense feeling for their 
music. 

Outstanding was an “‘Irish grass’ tune, ‘‘Little 
Beggar,”” taught them by Tommy Makem and per- 
formed in a fast paced Irish jig tune arrangement 
with blue grass flavor. Joey Mitchum’s imageric ‘Circle 
Game” was interpreted simply and sensitively. The 
rollicking saga of the not-so-dead Tim Finnegan in 
“Finnegan's Wake”’ was noted by lan to have a literary 
and satirical interest even apart from the actual words, 
given it by Joyce’s symbolic use of the title. 

Very pleasing was lan’s own composition, ‘‘Four 
Strong Winds,’’ sung with a simplicity unmarred by 
the saccharine of some of its popularized versions. 
Another of lan’s songs was a ballad written for his 
small son in which lan advises “Mr. Spoons’ that 
“you never know about living.”’ Sylvia displayed a 


feeling for the early city blues in ‘‘Gifts Are for Giv- 
ing,” a tune of her own composition. Tim Hardin’s 
introspective ‘“‘Hang on to a Dream” was arranged 
with interesting complexity, with lan’s melody counter- 
Parting Sylvia’s cool, high echoes. David Rea was 
featured with lan in a guitar solo rendition of ‘‘Doc’s 
Guitar.’’ David Rea’s ‘“‘Ninety Degrees by Ninety De- 
grees'’ was marked by a careful, tight-knit harmony 
and vigorous delivery. 

lan kept introductions to a minimum, providing 
information about the background of a song only 
where it was needed to clarify content. lan and Sylvia 
have no ploys, none of the gimmicks that are some- 
times used to crutch a professional inadequacy. Sin- 
cere musicians and musicologists, they do not pre- 
sume to sermonize. Instead their music represents a 
philosophy — taut, compressed, a vigorous belief in 
living and loving. 


“Living’s really loving 

And without it you ain’t living boy, 

You're just getting up each day and 
walking around.” 


The Kingsmen .. . 


by Donald Bullens 


“The Kingsmen” have returned! With them 
is a new sound with a new technique. At one 


the soul tunes, ‘‘Knock on Wood,” ‘Georgia 
on My Mind” and “Tossin’ and Turnin’." 


time “The Kingsmen"’ played only straight 
hard rock. What they have previously done 
has died out. Today they incorporate rhythm 
and blues with hard rock. The result is la- 
beled ‘‘hard soul blues’ by drummer Dick 
Peterson. “It’s our own sound — the Kings- 
men sound.”’ The “Kingsmen”’ say this type 
of music has more appeal than the psyche- 
delic or soul sound. “‘It's also easy to dance 
to, and that’s our main interest,” added 
Mike Mitchell, lead guitarist. 

From the opening song, “‘Little Latin Lupe 
Lu” to the closing number, ‘“‘Louie, Louie” 
the ‘‘Kingsmen” displayed a great deal of 
showmanship and versatility. | noticed that 
each member of the group switched instru- 
ments throughout the evening. The brass 
blends of the trumpet, saxophone and slide 
trombone created an earthy atmosphere in 


a ie & 


Their treatment of “A Taste of Honey” is 
particularly noteworthy. The penetrating 
sound of the brilliant trumpeter Jeff Beals 
deserved and received much credit. Other 
songs played included ‘‘Money,” “Born in 
Chicago,” ‘‘The Jolly Green Giant,”’ “David's 
Mood” and “Get Out of My Life, Woman,” 
which is soon to be released. 


There was one major problem that existed 
throughout the performance. The voices were 
rather weak and the instruments were much 
too loud. Most likely the acoustics of the 
gymnasium were to blame for this unfortu- 
nate situation. 


Incidentally; a point of information — the 
lyrics of their five million seller “Louie, 
apg are not what many believe them to 

e. 


BOYS’ BASKETBALL: BOYS’ VOLLEYBALL: 


SPORTS 


GIRLS’ BASKTEBALL: TABLE TENNIS: 


Freshmen Seniors Juniors ' ; : , ; 5 
awe Sophomores Santars Men 3; Singles: Women s Singles: 
Seniors Juniors Freshmen Juniors Juniors 
Sophomores Freshmen Sophomores crosman -apteitetng 
MEDICINE VOLLEYBALL: GIRLS’ VOLLEYBALL: PIE EATING CONTEST: Sophomores Sophomores 
Seniors Seniors Seniors ' r ' : 
Sophomores antares sareaheriete a see Doubles: 
Juniors Sophomores Fresh an 
Freshmen Freshmen Senior Recliner 
Sophomores: Sophomores 
First 


Second 


FIRST: 
JUNIORS 


SECOND: 


SENIORS 


“Comics at 
School” 


SENIORS 
“‘Mickey Mouse's Birthday Party’’ 


SOPHOMORES 
“Rocky and Bullwinkle’’ 


WINTER CARNIVAL 
QUEEN 


Freshman, Gloria Salminen 


“Walt Disney” 


THIRD: 


FRESHMEN 
“Family Circus” 


FOURTH: 


SOPHOMORES 


“Rocky and 
Bullwinkle’’ 


JUNIORS 
“The Wizard of Id’ 


JUNIORS WIN! 


President Paul Bitter accepts 
the trophy for First Prize 

from Student Council President 
Henry Nicoletti 
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Fourth 


Fourth 


FRESHMEN 


“Family Circus Birthday Party’ 


0 

sinals (one of the few words 

vable of making profane men 
of drained, post-exam  stu- 
ts) are over. We shall not 

«them. The pains of eye-strain, 
stiff back and neck, the conse- 

neces of repressing one’s physi- 
needs, the shock of seeing for 
first time hundreds of pages 

should have been’ read 
sths before, the messed-up hair 
loose dandruff falling from 
head of a hunched-over, frus- 
ted student fruitlessly massag- 
his brain, and the violent pleas 
quiet in the home are some of 
less Reneqome symptoms of 
nal time.” When they’ve run 
jy course, they’ve succeeded in 

»sforming a would-be, orgy- 

d student into something with 

energy and drive of a hearse 

a stick-shift. 

ogically, all of this pain meee 

to promise that we'll never fall 

yind again. But most of us fail 
rably in trying to keep that 
omise. It is not because we’re 
enorable or lazy, but because 
ve are often other, more import- 

+ factors to consider. Each stu- 

st usually has his own reason, 

/ these reasons usually fall into 

few very special categories. 

Among us is the conservationist- 

se student who refrains from 

ing on a humanitarian. basis. 
virtuously and meticulously 
vives to keep his books new, clean, 

i unmarked for the next guy. 
is the unselfish, self-sacrificer 

»» abhors the vandal that scathes 
books with lines, and yellow 
pink stains. 

His overwhelming sense of em- 
hy for the confused student of, 
future leads us to no other al- 
ative but to justify and per- 
ps even glorify his forsaking of 
e texts, 
nother kind of student in our 
aks is the sportsman who volun- 
ily imposes upon himself the 

mdieap of not reading so as to 
e a course more challenging to 
quer. He feels that anybody 

m pass an exam if he studies; 

t it takes a real genius to rack 
an exam without studying. He 
ives to discover his potential 

hen the pressure is on. Surely, 
cannot chastise a student for 

is obvious valor. 
he lover also walks among us. 
feels that his wife or girl 

‘end is missing out on some of 
finer things in life by not be- 
¢ mentally stimulated by some 
his courses. Charitably, he helps 

improve her mind by having 
read some of his assignments 

d even write some of his papers. 

further permits his ego to be 


acred by letting her papers. 


better marks than his. Surely 
man who refuses to let pride 
nd in the way of love and chari- 
Should be no less than sanctified. 


» too with the revolutionist or} 


reformer. His willingness to 
*rifice all to be a martyr for his 
eple and their cause is the ulti- 
e in the goodness of mankind. 
cares not about the long hair 
impairs his vision, causes- 
ne, and gives his face an undis- 
. Ruishabie'’ ‘anonimity; nor the 
d and side burns that subject 


e who don’t understand. In 
= problems of the 
the “unprofessional” peace- 
t relinquish his own enrich 
t so that others might com 


beer 


is paladin. 
e Anti-S jal-Darwinist also 
‘ains | deep study. He has 
cept ‘animalistic. aca- 
its implica 


PYOOKONL 


By Mark Blazis 
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to the slander and ignominy): 


to the truth and beauty that | 
m obscured in today’s life.| 
be no other word but} 


trouncing a friend for self-aggran- 
dizement. He realizes that the pur- 
pose of man is to make life just a 
little bit better for his people. He 
eannot accomplish this supreme 
goal by inflicting inferiority com- 
plexes upon his friends. His heart 
is made of sterner stuff. 

Then there is the Autophel who 
lives for the pounding of pistons 
and the burning of rubber. Sub- 
zero temperatures which frequent- 
ly accompany pre-exam days cause 
an alarming concern for the ruin- 
ous effects of condensation and the 
even more serious death of a bat- 
tery. The Autophel’s car is thus 
the center of his religion, When 
the absurdities of nature iconoclas- 
tically threaten its existence, he 
must be the instrument of regen- 
eration. He thinks of himself as 
an archetypal force. His life-giving 
drives prevent him from utilizing 
his time for more scholastic ad- 
vantages. We must not be so pre- 
judiced and unyielding to frown 
upon a fervent disciple of a reli- 
gion. 

The masochist is another non- 
studier. He’s rather puzzling in 
that he’s the kind that reads ev- 
erything . . . except what he has 
to. His devotion to achieving knowl- 
edge without expecting rewards is 
idealistically admirable. When fi- 
nals do approach, he almost suc- 
ceeds in killing himself in an effort 
to catch up... and still reads 
what he doesn’t have to. He thus 
reads twice as much as he has to, 
and only half of what he needs to. 
But he never changes. It’s almost 
as if he enjoyed his pain. But he 
never changes. There is room in 
our nature for more stalwart men. 

And there are others. The 
Wordsworthian nature worshipper 
who believes in seeking the color- 
ful beauty of the wilds rather than 
the headaches from black type. The 
economist who refuses to jeopar- 
dize his family’s financial status by 
using too much electricity for stu- 
dy at night. The girl friend who 
strives to maintain her boyfriend’s 
feeling of masculine superiority. 
The Utopian Socialist who has 
faith in a communal existence dur- 
ing an exam. The philosopher who 
would rather understand basic con- 
cepts (often labeled glittering gen- 
eralities) rather than insignificant 
details. “Finally,” the relativist 
who rests all of his faith on the 
omnipotent “scale.” 

The semester is already a month 
old. Most of us have broken our 
promise. Oh well, there are worse 
things than a hearse with a stick- 
shift. 
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WE INTERVIEW 
THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and 
. Marilyn Verbasius 


IMO 


Most students underestimate their 
creative ability. They feel this way 
because they seldom have had the 
opportunity to express themselves. 
“I find the students do extremely 
well,” stated Doris M. Carter, art 
instructor at W.S.C. 

Miss Carter received a B.S. de- 
gree in Art Education from Mass. 
College of Art and an M.A. degree 
from San Jose State College, Cali- 
fornia. 

Having traveled through Europe, 


‘the Mid-East, North Africa, the 


Slavie countries and others, Miss 
Carter worked in Germany for two 
years. While in Germany, she ex- 
hibited some of her sculpture at 
the Kunstakademie in Stuttgart. 
She also exhibited her work in San 
Jose and Carmel, California, and 
on Cape Cod, in Falmouth and Hy- 
annis. ‘ 

Commenting on her Introduction 
to Art course, she said: “The pur- 
pose of this course is to expose the 
student to the processes of creative 
thinking which is basie to success 
in any field of endeavor. By com- 
bining Studio-aectivity with art his- 
tory, the student inevitably hits 
upon the same problems that have 
confronted the visual artists 
throughout various cults,” 

Miss Carter, who has taught at 
all academic levels from grades 
one through twelve, enjoys working 
with college students most of all. 

This winter, Miss Carter suc- 
ceeded in innovating the concept 
of visual interpretation into the 
National Park Services’ “interpre- 
tation-division.”’ She hopes that you 
will join one of her outdoor 
“sketch-trails” at Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore this summer. It’s 
free, and you will have a visual- 
souvenir to recall your vacation 
when the snow falls again in 1968- 
69. Come and say hello to the first 


““Ranger-Artist” in the U.S.A. 


OOOO 


WORDS OF WISDOM 
AMUN 
Don’t be afraid to ask dumb 
questions. They’re more easily 
handled than dumb mistakes. 
William Hains 
* * * * 

When one burns one’s bridges, 

what a very nice fire it makes. 
Dylan Thomas 
* * * * 

A dictatorship is a country 
where they have taken the poli- 
tics out of politics. 

Sam Himmill 


Peace Corps Recruits on Campus 


( and 


a 4 


Junior. Mary Fell talks with representatives. 


_ Two representatives of the Peace Corps, Mr. 
iss Paula Franke visited the campus on February 15 and 16 
to. distribute literature concerning the corps. Mr. Skowronski men- 
tioned that the demand.is increasing for members in the Peace Corps. 
He menti med ‘that 50% of the members of the Corps are teachers. 
1s brought out that the Peace Corps now takes active part in 
tudents obtain draft deferments for service in the Corps. 
pees A Wes rt of an ar 


Gene Skowronski 


e2 ppenecai to attract vol- 
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“THIS IS WHERE YOU COME IN” 


By Bob Moyer 


On Sunday, February 25, I had the pleasure of attending “This 
is Where You Come In.” at the Little Theater, courstesy of Congress 
Alley Productions (a group of local musicians and artists). The en- 
tertaining and unusual show opened with the appearance of folk 
singer Jaime Brockett and his “magical” guitar. Local folk singer- 
composer Norm Schell followed, much to the delight of the audience. 
For the grand finale, a rock group from Clark University, “The 
Yellow Brick Road” shattered ears with a kaleidescope of “psyche- 
delice” sounds, 


The most unusual, yet enjoyable portion of the show was the 
lights. Through the use of overhead projectors in the balcony, massive 
flowing colors splashed across the walls and stage, like throbbing 
living organisms, pulsating to the rhythm of the music, extending 
pseudopodie rays of light, and engulfing the minds of those present. 
On stage, two stroblights added an eerie, almost halucinatory effect 
to all movements. Slides and motion pictures of candid Worcester 
scenes were quickly flashed upon the stage. 


Overall, I enjoyed the show very much and left the theater with 
my head spinning of sound and color. I was later informed by a 
member of CAP that this was just the beginning. Such shows, which 
have proven quite popular in Boston and other areas, will become of 
more frequency ‘here. Congress Alley Productions and the Light 
Brigade is out to attack Worcester with a new form of entertainment 
that strikes to the very core of the mind. 


THE FOX 


By Barbara M. Borzumato 


From the opening scenes, the stillness, solitude and shadows pro- 
voke a foreboding atmosphere. The serenity is crushed in the appear- 
ance of the beautiful fox who slaughters the chickens. A gun fired 
by March (Anne Heywood) breaks the stillness. The conflict rests 
within and around this young woman. She is vitally aware of her 
sexual needs -and desires. She and her friend Jill (Sandy Dennis) 
have taken a secluded farm in Canada and are attempting to make a 
profit of some money, but the animal destroys their means of survival. 


The relationship with her friend has developed into’ something 
she cannot quite explain within herself. Yet she must be loved in the 
full physical sense by a male. The fox, the symbol of the male, is 
destroyed by Paul (Keir Dullea) to whom the power and symbolism 
is then transferred. He in all his cunning desires March, and Jill 
with fear begins to discover the loss of her companion. The dialogue is 
sparse. Whatever is spoken is discovered by the gestures, the facial 
movements and especially the stories told by the eyes of the only 
three characters. 


Through some of the most beautiful winter scenes startling and 
mystifying in their whiteness and supplemented by the unorthodox 
music there exists an apprehension of sadness, that comes most 
cruelly at the end. Death assumes the ultimate resolution. The isola- 
tion, dependency and love that filters into the heart dissolves any 
barriers of time. The importance centers on the three characters, 
the three human beings experiencing the utmost of love and desire. 


The film is left to the individual’s acceptance and understanding. 


It is treated with the most delicate and most tender of sincere human 
emotions and truth. It remains a film for each individual to see and 


experience. 
The Fox is now playing at the Beacon Hill Theater, 53 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 
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THE ROCK SCENE 


By Margie Dagostino 
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There is a new and exciting 
trend in music now, commonly 
called the Boston Sound. The sound 
is quickly making it across the 
country, and many of the newly re- 
leased albums by Boston groups, 
recorded on national labels such as 
ABC and MGM, are on their way 
to becoming million sellers. All of 
which is great, and is helping to 
put Boston on the musical map. 

One of these groups that is mak- 
ing it big is Eden’s Children, whose 
album of the same name is cur- 
rently a best seller in this part of 
the country. There are only three 
members of the group, but number 
has long since ceased to be a hin- 
derance when you consider groups 
such as Cream and the Jimi Hen- 
drix Experience. 

The best cuts on the album are 
those now common long instrumen- 
tal improvisations. It is these im- 
provisations which make Eden’s 
Children so good. The blues and 
jazz oriented Richard (Sham) 
Schamach, lead guitarist of the 
group, really shines in these in- 


strumentals, and with the support 


of bass guitarist Larry K 


group really produces a fast mov- 
ing, yet artistic sound. 

You may get the impression, 
from listening to the shorter songs 
on the A side of the album, that 
the words are merely fillers, added 
only out of necessity. In a time 
when in most of the good music 
the words say so very much, it may 
be hard to accept these seemingly 
meaningless lyrics. But it is im- 
portant to realize when listening 
to a group such as Eden’s Children, 
who like Cream and the Experi-- 
ence are primarily live bands, that 
what has to be said is being said 
in the music itself, and not in the 
words. ay 

The B side of the album is per- 


haps the best. There are only three 


cuts here, and they are all equal _ 
in excellence. The instrumental — 
“Out Where the Light Fish Live” 
and the cut “Just Let Go” prove t 
be the high points. Here Sham’ 
guitar work really comes into ligh a3 
The album, all in all, is a 
good representation of the Bi 
Sound, and anyone interest 
the Sound should sit down 
begs iu listen to Eden’ 


ie. 
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LANCER SPORTS 


March 7, |9 


WAA To Present 
Olympic Gold Medalists 


Doris Fuchs Brause, four-time gold medalist in the Pan-Ame, - 
61” forward, a good shooter and|games, and Gary Erwin, the current world professional trampolj 
jumper, will probably have to carry | champion, will conduct an exhibition and clinic in our gymnasiyy, 
much of the scoring load next sea-| Fyiday, March 15. 
son, and might possibly be shifted 
to one of the vacated backcourt po- Mrs. Brause’s credits include: 
sitions, in which case Brophy, Mo- 3 times National A.A.U. Champion, 
ran," and reserve forward Arnie 8 times Olympic Team member, 
Hamm would be prime candidates R 

Member of World Games Gymnastics’ Team, 


up front. Jack Farley and Dave 
Bunker, two reserve guards who Pan-American Team member — won 4 gold medals. 


saw quite a bit of action, also will Mr 
be back next year, as will Gary 

Wise, Wayne Canada, Al Martin, 

and Mark Winski. Wise and Can- 

ada both registered a lot of play- 

ing time this season in the fore- 

court. 


— a 
ce: oh: 3 
> 


LANCERS END WITH 5-15 


. Erwin’s trampoline background to date: 
Twice National Collegiate Champion, 
Twice “Big Ten” champion, 
National U.S. Gymnastic Federation Champion, 
World Amateur Champion, 1965, London, England, 
Current World Professional Champion. 


The exhibition will take place Friday at 10:30 a.m., for the col 4 
ATTENTION FRESHMAN |and the clinic will be held at 7:30 p.m., for area high school » 


llege girls, coaches and interested fans. If you are interested | 
HIST co. : 
ISTORY MAJORS coming to the clinic please contact Mrs. Semerjian in the Wome 
Physical Education office. 


oresi” for scoring 1,000 points. Freshmen history majors who 
were unable to attend the meet- We hope to see a large turnout of faculty and students at 4 
rg tae cabs te Pasee et arin demonstration. You will not be disappointed. 


Coach Dyson congratulates “Smokey M 
By Ed Madden 


The 1967-68 Worcester State College basketball team, experiencing 
one of the longest losing streaks in the school’s history, finished its 
season on February 23, losing to Salem State 102-81. The Lancers 
final record was five wins and fifteen losses, including a frustrating 
eleven straight defeats and fourteen setbacks in their last fifteen 


quently were not assigned a de- 
partmental advisor are requested 
to see Mr. McGraw of the History 
Department in his office (S 107) 
during first period (8:45-9:20), 


TEACHING RECRUITS 


The following school systems will be recruiting on our campus 
on: 


games. The only win during the prolonged drought was a 93-88 Winter | Monday through Friday. All fresh- 
Carnival defeat of Gorham State. men are to be assigned an advisor 
Through the first five games it|school career scoring record with| whose approval must be obtained ert 
looked like Worcester might finish |1,505 points) and Phil Moresi, the} before electing courses. pear Pig aa a 
high in the conference standings, |squad’s only seniors, took most of Tues ees March 12 
but an embarassing trouncing at| the team scoring honors (final sta- w neat March 13 
the hands of NCAA tourney-bound | tistics will appear in next week’s . ° % h 13. 
Assumption started the Lancers on|issue): After fifteen games Mor- History Society ay Mane 14 a 
a long downhill skid to a 4-12 con-| esi was scoring at a rate of 20 To Hold Viet Nam Monday March 18 
ference log. Lack of size and| points per game, Ferdella at 19, pide Bay March 19 Fort Lauderdale: Fla na 
7 ; A ; ; 200 @ 
Siren : unde r the boards, late-|while Dunham (14) and Dennis Program Wednesday, March 20 Roxbury Work Study Project 10:45 af 
season injuries to two starters} Brophy (12) were also in double Phurkiay Marchi oi Nehali Maks, 9:00 a 
‘ : : : MH 5 :00 a 
(Ron Dunham and Dan Moran), | figures. Moresi and Ferdella will] Tye Modern History Society will| Friday, March 22 Towson, Md. 9:00 af 
and numerous errors were the| obviously not be easily replaced mae lad agin Areca NG rE 
main contributing factors in a| next year, but there are some| P : BYU : aus ty 
long, disappointing season. bright spots. Ron Dunham seemed| the Science Amphitheater on Fri- 
Jim Ferdella (who broke the|to improve with every game: the day, March 8th, at 10:30 a.m. 
Mr. Robert Carey of Worcester If for some reason you cannot attend an interview for which 


will show a color film taken while| you have signed up, please remove your name from the list. 


DON’T FORGET! 
he was serving with the Seabees in 
J U N l re) R S$ ‘ 4 9 Viet Nam. This film presents 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Bourne, Mass. 

Granby, Mass. 

New Hartford, Conn. 
Meriden, Conn. 

Prince Frederick, Md. 


All interviews will be held in the Faculty Lounge, Science 
Building unless otherwise announced. 


. scenes of vivid contrast — the FRESH MAN McCarthy Supporter 
Your Class Rings Are Ready lovely Vietnamese scenery and the ATTENTION 
havoc of war . . . humanitarian { 
Delivery will be made MARCH 22, 1968 construction and military demoli- ELECTIONS All students interested in s 
FRONT OF CAFETERIA — 10:30-1:00 ih : MARCH 15 porting Senator Eugene } 
istory majors are urged not Carthy report to room 312, F 
PLEASE HAVE CORRECT CHANGE A : : : : “a 
FOR BALANCE DUE — CASH a social this useful informative Make Your Vote Count! es 8rd period for a brief m 


Orders may also be placed 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Up Tight with the Draft? 
DRAFT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Medical Answer For 


AIR FORCE EXAM 

The dates for the Air Force 
Officer Training Qualifications Ex- 
am have been changed to the first 
and third Tuesdays of the month 
at 8:30 a.m., 5th floor of the Post 
Office Building. 

If there are any questions or 
complications, contact Sgt. Mor- 
rill at the Air Force Recruiting 
Center. 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere 
on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 
LINCOLN PHARMACY 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKSTORE 


Paperbacks — Textbooks 
Books not in stock ordered 


17 PORTLAND ST. 753-8685 


340 Main St. (Commerce Bldg.) 
Room 362 
FREE ADVICE ON CURRENT DRAFT LAW 


EPHRAIM’S 
BOOK STORE 


BOOKSELLERS 


80 Franklin Street 
Worcester, Mass. 01608 


Worcester’s Largest Book Store 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


MUSCULAR 


Low Back Pain‘ 


Promptly Relieves Pain 
So Stiff Muscles Loosen Up and 
You're Back Into Action 


OcToRS who specialize in back troubles report most 
aching backs are due to weak, tense muscles 


which can go into painful spasm as you suddenly - 
bend, stretch or twist. To relieve such backache doc- . 
tors recommend the pain-relief compound in Anacin® © 
Analgesic Tablets. And Anacin gives you more of this © 


medication than any other leading tablet. 

Anacin is a special fortified formula. It promptly 
relieves pain, helps reduce swollen tissues, and so re- 
leases pressure on sensitive back nerves. Then notice 


how stiff muscles loosen up and you move around with 


greater ease. 


Only Anacin has this special fortified 
formula. It’s not found in any other prod- 
uct. See if Anacin’s exclusive formula 


doesn’t work better for you. 
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stus Reports on McCarthy Campaign 


polls which showed the American 
people losing trust in the Johnson 
administration. McCarthy, he said, 
has entered the campaign because 
the industrial-military complex is 
unresponsive to the will of the peo- 
ple and that the Senator’s main 
aim is to bend the political process 
to make the government responsive 
to the people. 


Presently, the campaign strategy 
is to inform the populace of his 
candidacy and his viewpoints and 
to... offer them a real choice in 
the Presidential primaries. Senator 
McCarthy hopes to gather enough 
votes to take to the Democratic 
National Convention so that no 
prospective president can receive 
the nomination without first ob- 
taining his personal endorsement. 


Regardless of the actual out- 
come of the primaries, if the Sen- 
ator can pull 30-40 percent of the 
vote in New Hampshire and can 
fare as well in the remaining five 
primaries, then the Republican 
party would be forced to nominate 
a more moderate candidate. 


Dr. Charles Estus 


Monday, March 11, Charles Es- 
, Chairman of the Worcester 
Carthy for President Commit- 
spoke to a group of some 40-50 
alents on the current primary 
mpaign of Senator McCarthy. In 
plaining MecCarthy’s candidacy, 
tus pointed to recent Gallup 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
ACADEMIC POLICIES 


The Student Council has approved the formation of a committee 
initiate a study and propose changes of various academic policies at 
SC. This committee, along with five faculty members who will serve 
an advisory capacity, will submit its findings, through the Student 

neil, to the Student Affairs Committee for acceptance, rejection, or 
odificaton, { 


At this moment, Senator Mc- 
Carthy represents a rational bal- 
ance in American politics — he is 
the only candidate who offers the 
people a definite choice in the 1968 
presidential elections. 


The areas in which this committee plans to concentrate its investi- 
‘ion are as follows: 


1. Curriculum changes to allow a larger selection of courses, and 
more student freedom in the choice of courses. 


2. A “plus and minus” grading system. 
8. A system of faculty advisors. 

4. A seminar system. 

5. A daytime graduate program. 


6. A semester break. 


Any student interested in serving on this committee should contact 
mes Whipple or sign up on the sheet in the Student Voice office, 
m 318 in the Administration Building, before March 20, 1968. 


_ Of those students who have indicated a willingness to serve, two 
three from each class will be chosen for this committee. It is hoped 
¢ students from the Elementary and Secondary Education and the 
eral Arts programs will volunteer. 


FRESHMAN CLASS NOMINEES 


RESIDENT Arthur Caswell 
John Giarusso Steven Widen 


core SOCIAL CHAIRMAN 
ames O’Brien Diana Zouwilski 


VICE PRESIDENT Mary Paemer 
‘obert Salmonson ’ Mary Martin 
Sallie Beaumont STUDENT COUNCIL 
SRETARY Michael Cohen 
ricia Mullaly Linda Rabidou 
ina Scalzo- Diane DeMille 


alzo- 4 
Mary Campaniello 


Mary Jane Lucas 
: | Judith Solovieff 


| student 


STUDENT 
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WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


THE LANCER 


March 14, 1968 


Council Acts To Curb Gambling, 
Improve Efficiency, End Parking Problem 


The Student Council has acted 
on numerous proposals this semes- 
ter. At the February 9th meeting 
Jack Farley moved that the money 
for 11 players, 1 scorekeeper, 1 
manager, 1 timer and 1 coach will 
be taken out of the gate receipts 
in order to pay for the City’s MVP 
banquet. 


Project Tribute was discussed. 
Individual students must work for 
it since the Student Council can- 
not use its funds. 


In an effort to curb the gambling 
problem, it was decided that action 
will be taken against those gam- 
bling. If any students are found 
gambling they will be tried before 
the Student-Faculty Committee, 
and a penalty will be given if the 
student is found guilty. 


In a movement for greater effi- 
ciency, it was decided that Bob 
DeCouteau will head a committee 
to revamp the Student Council. 


Four representatives will be sent 


SCA To Present 
Two Vietnam Films 


At 10:30 a.m. on Friday, March 
15, in the Old Auditorium, two 
films on the Vietnam war will be 
shown. The first, “VIETNAM — 
WHY?”, supports the point of 
view of the U.S. government and 
gives a rationale for our partici- 
pation as a nation in this conflict. 
The second film, “VIETNAM — 
JOURNAL OF A WAR,” is pro- 
duced by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. It features interviews 
with servicemen, Vietnamese citi- 
zens and Buddhist leaders, and 
shows scenes of battle and of refu- 
gee camps. Its point of view is that 
of independent European newsmen, 
which has little sympathy with of- 
ficial American points of view. 


The Student Christian Associa- 
tion, sponsor of the program, cor- 
dially invites the student body and 
faculty to attend. 


STATE WINS 
BONNIE & CLYDE 
PARTY 


Worcester State is the winner 
of the WAAB-Tom McAn Shoe Co. 
“Bonnie and Clyde” Party. The 
prize is a rock-jazz concert to be 
held at Atwood Hall, Saturday, 
March 16 at 8:00 p.m. featuring 
“Capt. John Handy and Kid Sheik” 
from New Orleans. State had more 
students who registered in the 
contest than any other area col- 
lege. During the contest a drawing 
will be held among the State reg- 
istrants for an all-expense paid 
week in St. Petersburg, Florida 
for the winner and a friend. Tick- 
ets for the free concert may be 


picked | up at the Bookstore. Each 
Student may obtain two tickets. | 


vy. 


to the Fitchburg State College 
Convention March 15th and 16th. 
The representatives Henry 
Nicoletti, Sandy Lohnes, Mary 
Campaniello and Judi Solovieff. 


are 


At the March 1st meeting Gary 
Ozias the Student 
Council accept Mr. Whipple’s re- 
quest and that his committee re- 
port to the Student Council when 


moved that 


he has received sufficient infor- 
mation. 
At the March 5th meeting it 


was announced that two commit- 
tees have been formed to help the 
Student Council. A Bill Committee 
headed by Joseph Belanger and a 
Constitution Committee headed by 
Joanne Parella. Paul Joseph is the 
overall head. 


Student Council met on March 8. 
The meeting opened with a talk 
by Miss Somers. The talk was on 
the upcoming Scholarship Drive. 
A Scholarship Tea will be given 
on April 27. Student support in 
finance and attendance is urged. 


Also discussed at the meeting 
was the campus parking problem. 
Different disciplinary measures 
were brought up. A new parking 
plan will soon be put into effect. 


Another discussion took place on 
the problems of the past winter 
carnival. Some changes will be 
made for next year’s carnival, 
principally with regard to the un- 
ruly freshman class. 


Social Chairman Chris White 
has’ been arranging a concert to be 
held at the end of the month. Full 
details will be released in next 
week’s Student Voice. 


FILM CAPTURES LIFE IN VIETNAM 


Robert Carey, a student from 
Worcester, recently served with a 
naval construction battalion in 
Vietnam. Last Friday he showed 
us some of the movies he took 
while serving there. Though they 
were home style and personal, they 
did capture just what goes on in 
this type of camp. We saw varied 
landseape, most of which was un- 
suited for construction, poor con- | 
ditions existing in villages, and | 
construction and destruction side 
by side. We saw the effect of a 
mortar attack on an airstrip and 
we saw new homes being built for 
the villagers. Carey introduced us 
to daily life in the camp, the ma- 
chines he used, the orphan he will 
eventually help to become a priest, 
the Christmas he celebrated, and 
the U.S.O. show he witnessed. 


Questioning after the film led 
straight to the point of whether 
the U.S. is really helping in So. 
Vietnam and whether the So. Viet- 
namese really want us there at all. 
To the first part of the question 
Carey answered that progress was 
not as rapid as it could be but that 
is because these battalions too have 


to protect themselves, and because 


March 15 — 2 Films sponsored 


the War” — Old Auditorium 
March 15 — Alliance Francaise 


Admission charge 


Forum” — Fenwick Theater, 


March 17 — “The Doors” — 


PERE a 


College Community Calendar 


AT WORCESTER STATE 
March 15 — Gymnastic Demonstration—10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 


ciation — “Vietnam—Why?” (Hawk), “Vietnam—Journal of 


Cercle Francais — Faculty Lounge, 8:00 p.m. 


AT CLARK 
March 15 — Jim Hendrix — Concert — Atwood Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
March 18 — John Williams, Guitarist — Atwood Hall, 8:15 p.m. 


AT HOLY CROSS 
March 13-17 — “A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM a 
March 16-17 — “Tarzan of the Apes” with Elmo Lincoln as Tar- | 
zan (1918); “Cry of Children” (1912) — 2:30 p.m. 


IN BOSTON 
March 16 — “The Supremes” — : 
Back Bay Theater, 4-7:30 p.m. 


enemy infiltration causes much de- 
struction. To the second part of 
the question he answered that the 
Vietnamese do appreciate what 
the U.S. is doing for them on a 
peaceful level. They also do sup- 
port us in the war effort but the 
reason for their notable lack of 
participation is the fact that they 
are untrained, as well as the fact 
that they have their own villages 


Robert Carey 


and families to protect. Both film 
and questioning showed Carey’s. 
viewpoint in favor of his own work 
and in sympathy with the So. 
Vietnamese. 


by the Student Christian Asso- 


meeting sponsored by Le 


8:15 p.m. 


Boston Arena, 7-10 p.m. ~ 
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A REAPPRAISAL 


S The editorial “The Quality of Mercy” until the fall. He mentioned that there may 
~ ereated more furor than was expected. As. be a conflict in getting students. He prom- 

stated in the opening paragraph, it was ised, however, to cooperate as much as he 

questioning School policy and Student Coun- could. He answered all their questions on 

-_ cil enforcement. In an effort to clarify the procedure. He has allowed them use of the 

Fs situation, research into both sides of the tree built for “Waiting For Godot’ and other 

problem has been made. We believe that the materials belonging to Sock & Buskin. 

_ erux of the problem lies in the fact that the 

Student Council failed to recognize the im- It is recognized that as a commuter col- 


+ _ plications involved when it sanctioned the jege we have difficulties in attracting stu- 
Antik Scholars’ play. dents to extra-curricular activities. There is 

} always a problem in casting male parts in a 

, The Secretary of the Council reported play. This fact could have been detrimental 


_ that “The Antik Scholars requested to put +o both productions. 


on a production for fund raising purposes. 
__ The proceeds would go for Scholarships. These points should have been considered | ' 
There was no formal motion but the consen- 


by the Student Council before approval was 
given. The Antik Scholars should have sub- 
mitted their complete plans so that the Coun- 
cil could have foreseen the difficulties. Not 
meaning to be facetious, the situation at 
hand is tantamount to a special interest club 
forming a basketball team and being given 
. permission to use the Gym whenever it 


This leads to the second question, that of Ae : 
“a z e Pape 2 “ pleased and then deciding to practice the 
i: the conflict between the Antik Scholars and Sede atte tae Wicesityatoeed usally rae 


Sock & Buskin. The editorial asked, “Can saved 
both productions be of high quality when ¥ 
they must compete with each other for the 
use of campus facilities?” We support more 
theater on this campus. There is no reason 
why two groups cannot be in rehearsal at 
sf the same time. This demands, however, full 
’ cooperation on both sides. One group should 
not be relegated to a second-place position in 
the use of these facilities. 


sus of the Student Council was to allow 
, them to put on Li’l Abner.” This statement 
__ reveals the lack of circumspection that the 
___ Student Council had. No questions were ap- 
parently asked about finances or how often 
campus facilities would be used. 


We urge the Student Council to evaluate 
its method of procedure. It is unfair to re- 
quire certain clubs to follow set rules and 
to allow some a freer hand. The Student 
Council holds a great deal of responsibility 
and power on campus. To be effective, it 
must be consistent. 


Sock & Buskin has cooperated fully with 
the Antik Scholars. When the idea of putting 
on a musical was conceived Miss Norton 
came to Mr. Todd for help. At that time he 
emphasized that there should be other plays, 
but he felt that it would be better to wait 


LETTERS 


Because our space is restricted, we are asking that all letters be 
- limited to no more than 300 words. If typed, please double-space. 
_ All letters must be signed. Name may be withheld. Faculty mem- 
_ bers may leave contributions in the designated boxes in the Faculty 
‘Tooms in the Administration Building. 


We regret the misunderstanding that de- 
veloped because of the editorial. Emotions on 
both sides may have colored its real purpose. 
The organizations involved are really only 
bystanders in a problem that originated in 
the Student Council. 


MOCK PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION TO BE HELD 


On March 22, 1968 a unique ex- 
perience will take place at Wor- 
cester State. The Modern History 
Society is sponsoring an election. 
It will be set up like a national 
contest. On March 22 a primary 
will be held. Each voter will be 
asked to declare himself a Demo- 
erat or a Republican and will be 
given the corresponding ballot. He 


THIS SPACE IS FOR DOODLING 
BECAUSE NO ONE WROTE A LETTER 


ORDER TO AVOID FURTHER DIFFICULTY, WE ARE 
MINDING YOU OF POLICY THAT WAS SET UP LAST 
ER STATING THAT A STORY ABOUT AN EVENT 
PROGRAM WILL BE RUN JUST TWO (2) TIMES 
OR TO THE EVENT. WE ASK YOU TO PLEASE COM- 
.Y WITH OUR POLICY. WE ALSO REMIND THE CLUB 
IDENTS TO NOTIFY THE “STUDENT VOICE” OF- 
= AT LEAST Two WEEKS BEFORE AN EVENT. 


THANK YOU 


name on the ballot or if he wishes 
he can write in a name. The re- 
sults will be published in the Stu- 
dent Voice. 


On Friday, March 29, a final 
election will be held between the 
winners of the primaries and any 
third party candidates. These re- 
sults will be published the follow- 
ing week. 


“THE STUDENT VOICE" needs re- 
porters, typists, proofreaders, and 
feature writers, Come up to room 
313 in the Administration building | 
| and got ce ‘in student activi- 


y Club is now meet- 
from 1 10:30-11:30 in 
n will soon be- . 
It is hoped that everyone in the 
college — faculty, administration, 

| and students — - will vote. You do 


will then have the choice of any) 


last minute, at which time Rocke- f 
re could present himself a as the 


The class elections at WSC have long been regarded lightly, 
elected officials in the past were usually chosen on a personality bq, 
It is time we realized that these elections are not supposed to be po» 
larity contests. Their purpose is to install those best qualified study, 


into the class offices. 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


The recent withdrawal of Gov- 
ernor George Romney from the 
Republican presidential race has 
narrowed the list of likely candi- 
dates to two, Richard M. Nixon 
and New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller. Rockefeller, who sup- 
ported Governor Romney until the 
latter’s abrupt change of heart, 
will obviously be the choice of the 
moderate-liberal wing of the GOP, 
while Nixon will be strongest in 
the moderate-conservative range, 
where he commands a great deal 
of support from the party regu- 
lars. It is among these loyal party 
workers that Rockefeller is weak: 
His moderate liberal image, plus 
his refusal to support Barry Gold- 
water in 1964 makes him suspect 
in their eyes, as does his identifi- 
cation with the Northeast political- 
economic Establishment. ‘ 


The States’-rights, rascist cam- 
paign of anti-intellectual dema- 
goguery being waged by Alabama’s 
George Wallace promises to be dis- 
ruptive at the least, and could pos- 
sibly prevent either of the major 
party candidates from gaining an 
electoral majority, thus throwing 
the election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where each state 
would have a single vote. If this 
should happen, Wallace would con- 
trol enough votes to swing the elee- 
tion in a direction favorable to his 
segregationist, xenophobic, tunnel- 
visioned patriotic power base. 


Wallace would be strongest if 
the major party nominees were 
Lyndon Johnson and Nelson Rocke- 
feller, not quite as strong if the 
nominees were Johnson and Nixon. 
In any case, Wallace’s simplistic, 
black-and-white thinking will ap- 
peal to many who think that the 
complexities of modern political 
affairs can be cleared up by muz- 
zling the hated “pseudo-intellectu- 
als” and keeping the blacks in 
their place at the bottom of the 
social ladder. 


Rockefeller’s reluctance to an- 
nounce his candidacy and therefore 
have to enter some primaries is 
probably a result of three factors: 
(1) His proven ability as a vote- 
getter in crucial New York, (2) 
the fact that he is a nationally- 
known, somewhat controversial 
figure, and (3) his stinging (but 
illusory) defeat in New Hampshire 
by Henry Cabot Lodge in the 1964 
primary. Nixon, on the other hand, 
must prove his ability to attract 
votes, since he has not been elected 
to office on his own since his last 
term in the House. Lodge’s 1964 
win also is affecting Nixon’s stra- 
tegy, but in a completely different 
way: The most important item on 
Nixon’s agenda is to shake the 
“loser” label with which he has 
been pinned. If he can be pre- 
vented (by Rockefeller) from com- 
ing to the national convention with 
a string of meaningful primary 
victories, then he will still be vul- 
nerable to charges of inability to 
draw votes. Rockefeller’s coyness 
and the withdrawal of Romney are 
the first weapons in the attempt to 
leave the issue unresolved until the 


It’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


a 


_____ March 14, |g 


By the “best qualified” is me. 
those people who have the dedi 
tion, the ambition and the ahj 
to do the most for their class 
the college. Therefore, in the ¢ 
coming elections, we urge al| 
students to become acquainted w: 
the candidates. 

As for the candidates thems:|» 
we recommend more than a “pos, 
campaign.” Each should hays 
program suitable to the of 
which he is seeking. Campairny 
can be done by voicing opini 
the student newspaper, seeki 
dorsement from other class o® 
cials, offering campaign spece! 
challenging opponents to dehay 
on pressing matters, and bh; 
limiting himself to strictly 
issues. These elections, then, » 
not to be taken lightly — the ¢ 
ture of the school depends 
quality of its leadership. 

Of special importance in ¢! 
tions are the Student Counc’! pos 
These thirteen students hay 
delegated power to legis): 
bargain for the student body. 1! 
is the law-making body. 
voters wish to keep moment 
the current Student Council! 
they must pay careful attent 
those candidates. 

In conclusion, we would | 
see all candidates follow sor 
of platform and conscientious) 
eampaign for their progr: 
for those elected they are expect 
to sponsor the program th: 
promised during their campa 


A CALL FOR A 
REVIEW BOARD 
By Bob Moyer 

This semester a new syst 
unlimited cuts has been introduc 
to Worcester State, or so we wow 
be told. Attendance is stil! | 
recorded in all classes and ma 
faculty members have warned 
dents their final grades will be sw 
ject to their not missing clas 
Such an irresponsible attitude on 
shows the ineptness of that pal 
ticular faculty member. If a st 
dent misses class but not ait 
knowledge, what is the problem’ 

It is unfortunate that in a “ 
lege of this size, financed by St# 
funds, such inequities exist. 
one case~a student may 
slavishly for a C grade and | 
a great deal of knowledge. On ' 
other hand, the same subject 
the hands of another may give 
student an A grade, his knowle"s 
not being increased. For the ®¢ 
demic advancement of our colle 
and the intellectual development 
the student body in order to bet! 
serve themselves and society, * 
unequal system must be remedi' 
Regardless of what some think, “ 
mediocre and inferior quality ' 
the educational setup here, ‘ 
exist. 

It is imperative for a revi" 
board to be established to ase” 
tain the capability of profes® 
and the quality of courses. If W" 
cester State is to be placed 0" 
truly college level, then our fac! 
must be of the highest caliber 
well as the curricula. This @ 
not of course pertain to most 
the teaching staff whose excel!” 
academic qualities are recogn'® 
But as the old addage states 
only takes a few. 

I realize the biting aealty 
these charges; however I challe” 
anyone to deny them. Politics 


nt Programs Available 


You Could Go To Europe This Summer 


a, be range of student pro- 
ms in Europe, including tours, 
mer sessions and combined stu- 
and travel holidays, is being 

gered by Air France for the 1968 
ation period. 

In the travel program, 14 stu- 
at-styled tours, varying in length 
om 21 to 65 days, will depart 
‘ew York beginning June 11 
rough August 1. 

Ranging in price from $920.00 
» $2,121.00 including round trip 
jy fare, hotels, land transporta- 
on and most meals, the tours pro- | 

je a wide choice of Europe’s on 

d off-beat destinations. 

Tour sections leave in groups of 
5 to 80 members. Each group has 
ts own multi-lingual tour leader 
»ecially chosen from graduate stu- 
ents and undergraduates from 
\xford, Cambridge or other lead- 
ne British Universities. 

In summer sessions, Air France 
offering one-month language 
urses for college students and 
wachers in Paris and Salzburg. 
Paris, sessions in French civili- 
ation, and in elementary, interme- 
jiate and advanced French begin 
+ the Ecole Pratique of the Alli- 
nee Francaise on July 1 and 
ugust 1. At the University of 
Salzburg, Austria, courses in Aus- 
rian civilization and in all levels 
f the German language are of- 
ered in sessions beginning July 2 
nd August 7. Language courses 
» Salzburg include music, culture, 
ine arts, theatre and Austrian 
olklore. 
The cost of each session is $225, 
neluding as many courses as de- 
jred, room and board, sightseeing 
srograms, transfers and gradua- 
jon certificates. Air fare is extra 
nd optional travel extensions are 
vailable. 

In the aréa combining study and 
ravel, Air France has a series 
of fully supervised, co-educational 
yeograms for pre-college and col- 
ege students that offer study in 
European universities, excursions, 

Itural events and_ extensive 
ravel. 

For pre-college students, ages 15 
217, a 49-day program of travel 
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A common problem shared by 
beth student and teacher is read- 
me. It seems as if almost every 
ect of this subject has been 
oroughly dissected and formalde- 
vded. One factor remains to be 
sonsidered: the. wasted time in- 
olved in switching one’s vision 
‘rom the right side of one sentence 
© the left side of the next. 
This habit of reading in such a 
fanner seems rather inefficient, 
at it does produce excellent ping- 
omg and tennis observers and 
cab >: Although Americans gain 
siderable knowledge through 
uch a system, they are obviously 
d the Australians, who have 
fined it to the extent that they 
ally dominated the game 
e Americans, however, 
lave ve purposely sacrificed their ath- 
4 reputation to concentrate 
eed and comprehension 
Their new techniques 
ing on the middle of 
rapidly assimilate its 
bound to create a new 
nnis observer; he will 
to confine his vision 


e|and typewriter 


and study at the University of 
Aix-en-Provence in Southern 
France begins June 28, A 50-day 
program at the University of San- 
tander, Spain, starts July 1. All 
inclusive price for each is $1095. 


‘Advanced programs for students 
17 to 19 are given at the univer- 
sities of Dijon, France and San 
Francisco at Valencia, Spain. De- 
parture date is June 29. All in- 
clusive price for each 52-day pro- 
gram is $1250. 


A special art program will be 
given at International Student 
Center at Chiavati, Italy. Divided 
into college and pre-college groups, 
the 50-day departure program be- 
gins July 1 and costs $1875 all 
inclusive. 


Starting July 1 and August 1, 
six-week programs in French lan- 
guage and civilization are offered 
at the universities in Caen, Gre- 
noble and Tours. In Spain, pro- 
grams are given at Santander on 
July 8 and August 1; at Barce- 
lona on August 4, and at Valencia 
starting June 30. Students may 
live in the city of their choice with 
a personally selected family or in 
a modern student residence. 

In Britain, six-week programs 
are available at Padworth College 
for girls starting July 3, and at 
the University of Edinburgh start- 
ing July 27. 

Detailed brochures on Air France 
student tour programs and study 
sessions are available by writing 
Air France, Student Tours and 
Study Programs, Box 707, New 
York, N.Y. 10011. 


HOW ABOUT 
IRELAND? 


Students who would like to spend 
this summer in Ireland may earn 
nine quarter hours or six semester 
eredits from Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity by doing research or inde- 
pendent study for six weeks. The 
topie of the Study Project must be 
in one of the following fields: An- 
thropology, Economics, English 


PYOOKOWL 


By Mark Blazis 
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essential. 

First of all, that empty gap be- 
tween the right side of one line 
and the next should be filled in. 
Too much time is wasted in tra- 
versing that vacuum. A question ! 
arises. How does one go about, 
writing the following line back- 
wards (from right to left) in or- 
‘der to achieve an efficient, contin- 
ual reading process? 

There are several alternatives 
whose value remains to be deter- 
mined. One might even consider 
revising our whole horizontal sys- 
tem and instead read from up to 
down to up, ete. More logically, 
our system could be slightly modi- 
fied so that in one line, our letters 
could be written from left to right, 
and in the following line from 
right to left. For example, a poem 
of Ogden Nash might read: 


“Candy is dandy, but 

“yekciuq si rouqiL 
One major flaw in this system, 
however, is the possible detrimen- 
tal influence that it might have on 
‘traditional school typists, printer, 
manufacturers. 
|} (I’m worried that the printer 
might get a little upset from try- 
jing to figure out those two lines 
| in the: Bane Their frustrations 


Literature, History, Political Sci- 
ence, Sociology or Zoology. 


Any junior or senior in good 
standing at an American College 
who is recommended by the head 
of the participating Eastern Illi- 
nois University department may 
participate. 


The participant will pay $78.25 
(Illinois resident) or $135.25 (non- 
resident) tuition. Round trip jet 
fare between New York City and 
Dublin, Ireland, is approximately 
$277. The estimated cost of eight 
weeks in Dublin is $250. Total es- 
timated cost is $605.25 for Illinois 
residents and $662.25 for non- 
Illinois residents. 


At the end of the six-week proj- 
ect, arrangements can be made for 
the student to take advantage of 
the remaining two weeks to visit 
other countries in Europe at an 
additional cost. However, students 
who do not wish to extend their 
tour must remain in Ireland so 
that the group can return to the 
United States together. 


Deadline for application is April 
1, 1968. Students may write for 
information to: 


Director 

Summer Study Project in 
Treland 

Eastern Illinois University 

Charlestown, Illinois 61920 


OR IS COPENHAGEN 
YOUR CHOICE? 


The International College in Co- 
penhagen announces two new pro- 
grams beginning in the fall of 
1968: 1) an All World India Spe- 
cial Seminar, an 11 month pro- 
gram, which includes a two-month 
travel experience from Copenhagen 
to India, two months of study and 
travel centered at the University 
of Poona, and short seminars i 
Karachi, Pakistan and’ Tashkent, 
U.S.S.R. 2) United States Studies 
Program, designed for European 
students and professional people 
who wish a greater understanding 
of the intracacies of American 
life, and for American university 
students majoring essentially in the 
social sciences who wish to expe- 
rience a semester or two living 
abroad while continuing their stud- 
ies toward an American degree. 


ICC offers again in 1968-69 its 
traditional programs: a two semes- 
ter program in world affairs, the 
All World Seminar and the two 
| semester Danish Seminar. A fea- 
ture is the Combined Program, 
where students interested in edu- 
cational methods may spend one 
semester with the All World Sem- 
inar and one semester with either 
the United States Studies Pro- 
gram or the Danish Seminar. 


In the summer of 1968 ICC con- 
ducts two programs: a five week 
Summer Session in Denmark and 
an eight week Summer Tour of 
Northern and Eastern Europe to 
explore life in the capitalistic 
Seardinavian welfare states, in 
the socialistic Soviet Union, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, and in the divided 
city, Berlin. 


ICC is attempting to make se- 
leeted lectures, stimulating semi- 
nars, interesting field-trips, worth- 
while excursions, frank discus- 
sions, and social gatherings with 
young Danish and other foreign 
people as its means to accomplish 
its goals: international knowledge, 
understanding and friendship. ICC 
is informal in its approach. 


Interested Weaicets are encour- 


By Marilyn Verbasius 


BARABBAS by Michele de Ghelderode is a socially conscious satire 
derived from the New Testament theme of Christ’s betrayal, the re- 
lease of Barabbas, and the Crucifixion. Ghelderode takes the Biblical 
personalities out of their stereotypes and they become vehicles for his 
insistence that fate, and not individual guilt, brings about the relent- 
less immolation of a pacifist Christ. 

As part of their Independent Study Project, the Clark University 
Experimental Theater presented an excellent, well-integrated produc- 
tion. Both the set design and lighting effects were notably effective. 
The audience were, at once, participants. In the incense-filled cathedral 
they became part of the rabble swayed by the Pharisees to ery out for 


Barabbas. 


Played by John Heard, who was excellent in this taxing part, 
Ghelderode’s Barabbas is a-criminal and a braggart, but has a subtler 
side. In an age of pharistic hypocrisy he is a man with a conscience, 
the tortured pawn of the judges and high priests. Craig Adams, play- 
ing Pontius Pilate, a potentially strong character, often allowed an 
impassioned soliloquy to become a childish tantrum. As Judas Iscariot, 
Norman Macleod was appropriately greedy and rasping, then tortured 
and suicidal as he realizes the impact of his betrayal. Ghelderode por- 
trays him as the idealist and one of the Apostles deduced by gold, 
forsaken and hated by an entire race. Howard Levy was outstanding 


as the elegant, sneering Herod. 


His satirical observations point out 


the transparent and almost laughable machinations of the judges and 


Pharisees. To the harried Pontius Pilate Herod advocates an 
formula,” but in a self-revealing moment he admits, 


“elegant 
“our times are no 


longer the times of wisdom.” In essence this is what Barabbas says, 
a bit sadly and with perplexity about modern society. 
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WE INTERVIEW THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and Marilyn Verbasius 


UNUSUAL 


Mrs. Rose Guerin, a new mem- 
ber of the Speech department at 
WSC, reacts with enthusiasm to 
the aspects of speech-teaching 
within her experience. She is par- 
ticularly concerned with the area 
of speech correction and plans to 
do advanced clinical work in the 
study of aphasia or stuttering at 
Boston University this summer. 

Mrs. Guerin received her degree 
in Speech and Dramatics at Mari- 
etta College and was a member of 
Alpha Psi Omega, the Dramatic 
Fraternity. She has done graduate 
work in Education, Speech Cor- 
rection and Audiology at Boston 
University, Columbia University, 
and New Haven University. She 
has done clinical work in Speech 
and Audiology at the Veterans 
Outpatient Clinic. 

She has taught Speech Correc- 
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The Many Paces of 


veut 


By Louise Hagan and 
pak Hipedi ae SE 


THE WORLD OF GOYA 


Among the great etchers and en- 
gravers of the past, a few names 
stand out: Lucas van Leyden, Du- 
rer, Rembrandt, Callot, and Goya. 
Goya is the only artist whose 
works are still available, to any 
great degree, and during ‘the last 
few years, the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum has been buying the sets of 
engravings for which Goya has 
become famous. 

The first great series, the Ca- 
priochas (Caprices) appeared in 
1799 and set off a scandal. It con- 
tains bitter attacks on social and 
political customs, romantic litera- 
ture and the Church. Though Goya 
denied it, some of the works de- 
liberately lampoon the highest fig- 
ures at the Spanish Court. 

The first series is a combination 
of etching and aquatint in which 
the finished prints show that Goya 
employed etching for line and 
aquatint for effects of dark and 


light resembling washes of ink and 


giving added texture to his de- 
signs. In “The Sleep of Reason 


‘forensic meet will be hel 

f oll A four m 
| Produces Monsters” Goya shows a| °TS°? College. A f m 
te with head thrown down ce Min ee Vow 
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tion and Auditory Training in the 
Worcester Public Schools and the 
Norwalk, Connecticut school sys- 
tem, and has worked with people 
both at the Rehabilitation Center, 
and the Worcester County Speech 
and Hearing Center. Mrs. Guerin 
has also devoted two summers to 
the Summer Rocket Programs for 
children. She acts as a speech con- 
sultant and In-Service teacher for 
the Keith Memorial Nursing Home 
in North Grafton. 


Replying to a query about col- 
lege teaching, Mrs. Guerin said: 
“Tt’s all that I hoped for.” As a 
speech teacher, I find the applica- 
tion shown for good oral interpre- 
tation and voice projection ex- 
tremely satisfying. I see motivated 
students developing personalities 
through honest application.” Mrs. 
Guerin feels that speech is par- 
ticularly important in two respects. 
She emphasized the fact that a 
teacher must be able to communi- 
cate effectively the knowledge he 
has. Secondly, a teacher should 
also be able to identify speech 
problems in the classroom and to 
work with the speech correction 
teacher during a weekly visit. She 
maintains that “the success of the 
specialist in speech is dependent 
upon the carry-over work of the 
classroom teacher.” 


Mrs. Guerin has quickly become 
involved in advising college extra- 
curricular activities. She is pres- 
ently helping with the production 
of the musical “Li’] Abner.” Com- 
menting about the progress of the 
production, Mrs. Guerin said: “T 


am delighted with the amazing 


feats accomplished in regard to 
choreography and the delightful 


musical numbers under the able — 


direction of Miss Norton. Eve 
student should have the opportu 


nity to participate in college dra- i! 


matics at some time, not for 1 
image of the school as the on 
goal, but for the invaluable le: 
ing experience derived also. 


he ‘ 


Acting as advisor to the 
Fox Debating Society, Mrs. Gue 
has praised members for a 
stant application to research 
improvement of good o 
ery.” She reports that 
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attacked by the populace. Goya’s 


bf _ series “Tauromaqui,” Goya’s vivid 


7 
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other. So explosive were the prints | 


By Gary Ozias 


Last Wednesday the Lancer hoc- 
key team finished the season on a 
spectacular note with a 6-5 sudden- 
death overtime win against Nich- 
ols. Paul Carter scored the win- 
ning goal by tucking a hard slap 
shot into the upper corner of the 
net at 2:40 of the sudden-death 
period. 

State played lethargically in the 
first two periods of this tourna- 
ment consolation game. Only Jim 
Gorman’s fine goal tending and a 
goal by senior Pete Langellier 
from a Sawyer assist kept the 
Lancers in the game. The score at 
the end of two periods was 3-1 in 
favor of Nichols. : 

With Nichols opening up third 
period scoring on a disputed goal 


by Brennan, things looked pretty 
dim for the State team. However, | 
that goal turned the tide of the 
game. There was a big mix-up in| 
front of the net and it looked as| 
though Gorman had the puck cov- 

ered. However, it was ruled that! 
Brennen had poked it just over the) 
.line. With that, the fired-up State 
team went to work. Just 49 seconds 


NEEDED 
HOCKEY PLAYERS 
For Next Season 


Those interested, please 
contact Dr. Roberts 


ART — from pg. 2 
bats and cats and diabolic owls 
disturb his slumber. 

“The Disasters of War,’ Goya’s 
second series, depicts the horrible 
events of the Peninsular War 
where French troops slaughtered 

civilians and were in turn brutally 


attack is on war in general, a 
terrific indictment of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. Here are the first 
_ pictures in the world to show the 
effect of war upon individuals. 
Small groups of men and women 
attack, murder and mutilate each | 


that Goya did not dare to publish 
them during his lifetime. 
In lighter vein, is the delightful 


picture book on bullfighting and 


its history. Goya, himself, was an 


__ ies, the “Proverbs or Disparates,” 
(the word meaning “strange 
things,” “uncanny experiences, de- 
_yoid of sense, like dreams and vis- 
ons”) are among the most power- 
ul and imaginative works in all 

graphic art. A group of people 
h on an endless branch of a 
in limitless space; men fly 
ugh the air with batlike wings; 
‘woman teeters on the back of a 
on a tightrope while a ghost- 
dience watches in the back- 

_ Augmenting these famous series 
be a few superb and rare 
s borrowed from other mu- 
:. These will include some of 
’s late works in lithography. 
s masterful and powerful ex- 
will run through March 24 


Franklin Street 
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HOCKEY TEAM WINS LAST GAME 


IN SUDDEN-DEATH PERIOD 


Pete Langellier #8 and Richard Sawyer #13 provided much 
depth in this season’s team. 


|later Langellier scored his second 
|goal of the night with another 


senior, Paul Carter, getting an as- 
sist. The Lancers quickly came 
back and scored again at 4:18 
when Bubba Reidy flipped a pass 
|}to Matty Hehir and he fired it 
| home. The score read 4-3, Nichols. 
Then, with Page scoring for Nich- 
ols at 5:34, the Lancers led by the 
seniors playing in their last game 


| decided to win it. 


Matty Hehir backed by hard 
checking defensemen Tim O’Mal- 
ley and Bob Reidy, scored his sec- 
ond goal of the night unassisted. 
Then at 12:29 of the period, with 
the partisan WSC crowd standing 
on its feet, two seniors, Pete Lan- 
gellier and Paul Carter, teamed up 


for the tying goal. The score was 
knotted at 5-all, setting the stage 
for Carter’s final goal of his col- 
legiate career in the sudden-death 
period. 


Not enough can be said about 
the way this team played. All of 
the seniors deserve a special com- 
mendation for the way they played. 
Pete Langellier, scoring the hat 
trick, Paul Reidy with one assist 
and his fierce brand of defense, 
and Sawyer with an assist and all 
around fine offensive play. 


The fine play of the other Lan- 
cers led offensively by Matty Hehir 
and defensively by Tim O’Malley 
promise a good future. It was a 
great note to end a season on, 6-5. 


THE ROCK SCENE 


By Margie Dagostino 


THE ULTIMATE SPINACH 


A lead singer who can also com- 
pose and play twenty different in- 
struments, from the organ to the 
sitar. A lead singer whose cold and 
eerie voice chills you as you hear 


her say, “Look, but do not touch.) 


To touch is to die.” Music which 
fills your head and makes you 
think and feel, maybe as you have 
never done before. A truly artistic 
and original group who, like their 


| music, are sincere in what they are 
|doing and saying. All this and 
ateur bullfighter. The final se-| more is the Boston-based group, 
|“The Ultimate Spinach.” 


The Spinach may prove to be 
Boston’s best contribution to the 
popular music world. One of the 
first Boston groups to gain na- 
tional recognition and a national 
recording contract with MGM, it 
may be said that the Spinach were 
the innovators of the Boston 
Sound. They seem to be the ones 
who are responsible for the current 
interest being shown for Boston 
groups by recording companies. 

The genius behind the group 
is leader - composer - musician Ian 
Bruce-Douglas. He has written and 
arranged all the music on their 
first album, and this music is truly 
remarkable. So is the group’s pre- 
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ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
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sentation. Other members of the 
group include Barbara Hudson, 
Keith Lahteinan, Richard Nese, 
and Geoffrey Winthrop. Together 
they create one of the most unique 
sounds around. 


The best cut on the album is 
“Sacrifice of the Moon.” Ian Bruce- 
Douglas says of the song, “ ‘Sacri- 
fice of the Moon’ describes the 
hunters, the rising of their gentle 
quarry, and the violent climactic 
sacrifice that follows.” The music 
gets into your mind; the first part 
opens the doors and lets you start 
your trip into the passage-ways of 
your brain. During the next two 
parts, you explore — search with- 
in yourself to see what you can 
find. The final section brings you 
back into the world around you, 
and maybe now you are better able 
to cope with what you see. 


Another high of the album is the 
instrumental, “Baroque #1.” It 
seems to be a mixture of many 
thoughts and ideas, and can lead 
you anywhere, The vocal part in 
the middle of the song may seem 
reminiscent of a piece by “Country 
Joe and the Fish,” “The Masked 
Marauder,” or of the “Beatles’” 
“Flying.” But according to Ian 
Bruce-Douglas, the idea was de- 
rived from the work of a French 
impressionist composer, Eric Satie. 


Other excellent cuts include 
“Ego Trip,” “Pamela,” and “(The 
Ballad of the) Hip Death God- 
dess. ” 


This is only the Ultimate Spin- 
thei 8g econd. — 


BASKETBALL STATISTICS (1967-68) 


Name G RG. WTA ETM pect. TP PF Ave, 
Ferdella 20 168 1380 99 -763 425 64 213 
Moresi 20 148 105 19 -752 401 5120.1 
Brophy 20 88 118 77 652 258 73 127 
Dunham 18 83 83 37 698 203 44 iil. 

Hamm 18 47 12 9 -750. 103 31 5.7 
Moran 12 24 36 14 3889 62 40 5.2 
Canada 19 24 82 19 594 67 50 3.5 
Wise 19 16 41 24 -585 56 23 3.0 
Bunker 18 16 15 7 A67 39 26 2.2 
Winski 15 11 12 8 .667 30 10 2.( 

Farley 16 9 14 9 .643 27 19 1.7 
Martin 14 1 3 x 333 3 6 2 
Jensen — 5 1 0 0 .000 2 0 7 
Totals 20 640 571 383 671 1163 437 83. 


Jim Ferdella. 


Leading Rebounder (statistics not available) — Dennis Brophy. 
Most Valuable Player (chosen by coaches and writers) — 


Final Record: 5 Wins, 15 Losses (.250). 


March 14, 1969 


Peace Corps Notes 7th Anniversary 


WASHINGTON — The growing impact of the Peace Corps, both 
at home and abroad, is sharply illustrated in the agency’s Sixth An- 
nual Report, released today. The Peace Corps celebrates its seve) 


anniversary during March. 


Taking the Peace Corps through 
the end of fiscal year 1967, the re- 
port lists several major achieve- 
ments for that period: The num- 
ber of Volunteers since its incep- 
tion reached 30,000, eight new 
countries were added, the number 
of returned Volunteers for the 
first time passed those in the field 
and significant improvements were 
made in the agency’s operations to 
provide more efficient adminis- 
tration. 


A highlight of the report is the 
findings of major independent stud- 
ies of the effectiveness of Peace 
Corps programs overseas. They 
show how well the Volunteers ac- 
complish their purpose. 


In Colombia, for example, the 
Peace Corps has helped to set up 
the largest educational television 
system to be found among the 
world’s developing nations. Volun- 
teers primarily train Colombians 
to run the system. In 1964, when 
the Peace Corps began work in 
ETV, the network covered 200 
schools and 38,000 pupils; two 
years later there were 1,250 schools 
and 350,000 pupils. 


The Peace Corps’ effect in the 
classroom has been considerable 
too, according to the study by the 
Institute for Communication Re- 
search at Stanford University. In 
helping teachers and students learn 
to use ETV, the report states, Vol- 
unteers introduced several valuable 
long-range concepts into Colom- 
bia’s educational system. 


In other studies, researchers 
found that Peruvian villages where 
Volunteers were at work devel- 
oped faster than those without the 
Peace Corps. Volunteers in a tu- 
berculosis control program in Mal- 
awi, according to another study, 
demonstrated the invaluable con- 
tributions that specially trained 
non-professionals can provide in 
public health projects. 


One of the more important long- 
range dividends of the Peace Corps 
is the effect its Volunteers have 
when they return to this country. 
From now on, says the report, “the 
spirit that returning Volunteers 
bring home with them must be 
counted as a substantive national 
resource.” 


Nearly two-fifths of the Volun- 
teers who return go back to school, 
mostly for graduate work. The 
majority of those who get jobs 
are engaged in some form of serv- 
ice, directly applying their expe- 
rience as Volunteers. 


rs ene. Let gnike who ta to MOE 
: fi > ens 


says for every teacher or would-!» 
teacher it recruits, it sends two 
into the nation’s schools. Thes 
Volunteers are much in deman( 
California and New York, am 
other states, make concerted efforts 
to recruit Volunteers as teach 
with special consideration in grant 
ing teaching certificates. 


The agency believes it is gett 
better Volunteers and knows bet 
how to train and place them be- 
cause of improvements made 
the various stages of preparing 
people to serve. 


Most of the changes have been 
made in training. Extensive use 's 
made of people with overseas ex 
perience, including former Volur- 
teers, to train recruits. About 4! 
per cent of all Volunteers 
summer were trained in part 
entirely in the country to which 
they were assigned. In this co 
try, trainees spend a great deal of 
their time in settings that intro 
duce them to conditions they are 
most likely to find overseas: 1 
slums, rural areas, farms and In- 
dian reservations. The Peace Co! 
also opened five new training 
camps of its own, bringing its total 
to seven. 


All these developments emp|ia- 
size a move away from training 0” 
college campuses, recognizing, 
the report, “the irrelevance of t 
lecture hall to the realities of over 
seas life at the grass-roots level.” 


The report also includes a study 
of the Peace Corps’ entry inte 
Micronesia, a United States Trust 
Territory of scores of islands i” 
the Pacific Ocean. Because of the 
diverse and immense problems 
there, the program, says the re 
port, “has become a distillation of 
the most successful techniques 
used in every type of work the 
Peace Corps has ever done. . - a 
Says Director Jack Vaughn: “It is 
the Peace Corps in microcosm.” 


Another section dramatically r 
counts the events .of the Peac® 
Corps’ withdrawal from Guine% 
after being requested to leave b& 
cause of a political quarrel Guine* 
had with the United States. The 
Guineans, generally friendly *” 
ward individual Volunteers, 22° 
them a tender farewell. “It was ® 
strange way to be expelled from * 
country — with love and tear, 
notes the report. 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere 
on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 
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NEW DRESS CODE APPROVED 


STANDARDS OF APPEARANCE FOR STUDENTS 
AT WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


ticle I. 


Proper appearance is expected of all Worcester State College stu- 
ents. Because these students are mature adults, they should be given 
ne right to choose the mode of appearance they consider suitable for 
ery individual class. This type of appearance, however, will not inter- 
ve with the academic process. The standard of appearance shall be 


ased on current modes. 


icle II. 


Any member of the college community may file a complaint against 
student who is offensive, or unjustified in his type of dress or 


oming. 


a. Any complaint concerning a student’s appearance shall be filed 
with the President of the Student Council in written form as 


soon as possible. 


b. The President of the Student Council shall then name a com- 
mittee, consisting of one member of each class on the Student 
Council, on a regularly scheduled basis, to decide if a com- 
plaint is to be brought to the College Judiciary Board. If the 
infraction of the rule is found to be present, but not of serious 
nature, the committee of Student Council shall make every 
effort to, correct the situation, and may apply sanctions if 
deemed advisable to do so. This decision does not preclude the 
offended or offending party’s right to appeal to the College 
Judiciary Board or the President of the college. 


ec. The Student Council and the College Judiciary Board shall 
keep complete and detailed records of all complaints and even- 
tual College Judiciary Board decisions. 


rticle ITT. 


During the period of Student Teaching or class observations, the 
tudent shall comply with the regulations of the Department of Edu- 
sation at, Worcester State College concerning the standards of appear- 


nce, 


The Student Council and the 
Faculty committee meeting in 
joint session last Thursday ap- 
proved a dress code to be insti- 
tuted at the college. Under the new 
law students will be allowed to 
choose their own mode of dress. 
Any student or faculty member 
who wishes to question the selec- 
tion of dress of another person will 
register his appeal as soon as pos- 
sible. The person whose dress is 
being questioned will appear before 
a committee of his peers chosen by 
the Student Council President, con- 
sisting of one student council mem- 
ber from each class. 

In taking up other matters, both 
members of the Council and Fac- 
ulty Committee expressed regret 
over the confusion of the cut bill. 
Members of the faculty will be 
notified by letter from the student 
council concerning provisions of 
the cut system. It is hoped that the 
conflicts and confusion between 
faculty and students will be cleared 
up. It was discussed at the meet- 
ing that freshmen seemed to be 
suffering from the new system the 
most. One member of the Commit- 
tee said that they were committing 
“academic suicide.” Faculty mem- 
bers expressed hope that the fresh- 
men would not abuse the system. 
But a consensus came about that 
if they are “irresponsible” then 
they will be weeded out as bad 


| students. 


The Student Affairs Committee of the Faculty 


FILMS SHOW STRIKING CONTRAST 


SCA Presents Two Views of the Vietnam War 


By John Dufresne 


Friday morning, March 15, the 
Student Christian Association pre- 
ented two films concerning the 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam. The 

st of these films was a produc- 
ion of the Worcester County Na- 
‘onal Bank and defended the cur- 
ent American position in the war- 
rn country. It pictured the peace- 
»ving South Vietnamese people 
inder attack from the “red terror- 
ts” from the North, completely 
eglecting the fact that the Viet 
omg are a South Vietnam based 
Tganization. “These war weary 
eople fight communist aggression 
‘rom the north and find peace only 
) death.” The narrator said that 
ne Vietnamese people were “de- 
“mined to decide their own fu- 
* and yet in the next scene we 
we told that in 1964, 20,000 U.S. 
ivisors were training the South 
etnamese army. Twenty-thousand 
sors in Viet Nam — that’s 
dly creditable. 


B.B.C. Film 


The second film, a BBC produc- 
although lacking a definite 
pective, seriously challenged 
e U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
early scene depicted United 
GI’s searching for enemy 
€ ’s in a rural hamlet. Finding 
licated network of tun- 
y, the soldiers labeled 
of military age either 
V.C.” or “suspected 
Epenched them off for 


on 


ese people and U.S. 
viewed. 


terly resented by the Buddhist ele- 
ment and even our high ranking 
General. Speaking on the war, one 
private said, “It stinks! The people 
are scared of us. They think we’re 
going to kill ’em all...” With a 
note of frustration and despair, he 
said, “There are too many smart 
people in the world to fight.” But 
the next G.I., thinking about the 
recent bombing of a village, said, 
“Tf we didn’t do it to them they’d 
do it to us!” 


Jazz Band Featured 
At Bonnie & Clyde 
Party 


Despite the poor turnout the 
“Bonnie and Clyde” music party 
took place on schedule at Clark 
University in Atwood Hall. The 
great “Capt. John Handy and Kid 
Sheik” New Orleans Jazz Band 
provided great dixieland jazz 
throughout the night, accompanied 
by intermittent applause and a 
final standing ovation. Songs such 
as “Bourbon Street Blues” and the 
immortal “Saints” thrilled the au- 
dience. 


The band has just finished a tour 
of the European continent where 
thousands thronged to hear them. 
The concert was provided by 
WAAB and Tom McAn Shoe Co. 
A drawing will take place this 


The matter of the “Free Speech” 
Bill was tabled due to the absence 
of the head of that committee. 

In further action, the faculty 
and students discussed the break- 
ing up of gambling in the lounge. 
It appears that the “money on the 
table” system has at least been 
destroyed. The joint committee is 
also looking into the action of the 
lounge areas being closed off at 
night. Suggestions for student en- 
forcement in this area to check 
I.D.’s and keep order is under con- 
sideration. The Faculty Committee 
will welcome recommendations on 
this matter. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION? 


Students interested in teaching 
special education can now obtain 
a waiver enabling them to begin 
teaching in this field while attend- 
ing night courses at Worcester 
State. When the requirements are 
met, a certificate would be award- 
ed. There are a minimum of thirty 
hours in education courses ap- 
proved for the preparation of 
teacher of special classes, covering 
the following areas: 

Industrial Arts’ and/or Crafts 

Psychology of Subnormal and 

Unadjusted Children 

Special Class Methods 

Educational Measurements 

Supervised Student Observation 

and Teaching 

These courses are given in the 
night school and can usually be 
taken within a two-year period. 

Among the advantages of this 
special education field is a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. Inter- 
ested students may obtain further 


Thursday for an all expense paid information from Mr. Gray and 
trip to St. Petersburg, Florida, to) Mr. Fitzpatrick of the Special Ed- 


oe 


Th coe = A eee and Ss ucation Department in room 307) 


lof the Administration Building. 


THE LANCER 


March 22, 1968 


Vital Elected President 
Of Class of ‘71 


Manuel Vital has been elected | 
President of the Freshman Class. | | 
The other officers include: Vice-| | 
President, Robert Salmonson; Trea- | | 
surer, Steve Widen; Secretary, 
Donna Scalzo. The Social Chair-| 
men are Mary Martin and Mary | 
Palmer. 


Student Council members fo1 
the Class of ’71 are Mary Cam- 
paniello, Mary Jane Lucas, and} 
Judi Solovieff. | 


were cast as follows: | 

John Giarusso 114, 
James O’Brien 49, Manuel Vital} 
126*. Vice-President: Sally Beau-| 
mont 130, Robert Salmonson 157*. 
Treasurer: Arthur Caswell 117, 
Gregory Galenion 447, Steve Wi- 
den 118*, Secretary: Patricia Mul- 
laly 114, Donna Scalzo 159*. So-| 
cial Chairmen: Mary Martin 179*, | 
Mary Palmer 209*, Diane Yarwiel- | Coming from Marian high school, 
ski 127. Student Council: Mary| Framingham, Manny a Math 
Campaniello 229*, Mike Cohen 63,| major. His main goal is to unify 
Diane DeMille 85, Mary Jane Lu-| the class and rid the class of stu- 


Votes 
President: 


Manny Vital 


is 


cas 162*, Linda Rabidou 75, Judi| dent apathy and dissension. Manny 
Solovieff 215*. would like to work together with 
|his fellow officers to make the 


*Elected 


“Spanky And Our Gang" 
Concert To Be Held 


“Spanky and Our Gang” will appear at Worcester State 
on Sunday afternoon, March 31, from 2-4 p.m. in concert 
in the WSC Theater. Tickets for WSC students will be on 
sale from Friday, March 22, to the 29th, at $1.00. Any re- 
maining tickets will be sold at the door for $3.50. “Spanky 
and Our Gang”’ will be appearing on the Ed Sullivan Show 
on Sunday, March 24th. 


| Freshman class a great one. 


College Community Calendar 


AT WORCESTER STATE 


March 22 — Film — to be announced — 10:30, Amphitheater 
March 26-27 — Co-ed Volleyball 

March 26 — Speaker David Luce — 2:30 p.m., Rm. 309 
March 29-30 — “Li’l Abner” — New Auditorium, Admission 99¢ 
March 29 — Marilyn Virbasius at “The Quest” in Boston 

March 29 — Mock election 


AT ANNA MARIA 


March 23 — Villanova Band Concert — Worcester Auditorium, 
8:15 p.m. 

March 21 — Mrs. Esther Kahn — “Sex Education in Public 
Schools” 


AT ASSUMPTION 


March 23 — Jean Paul Sartre — “No Exit” — La Maison 
Francaise — 8:00 p.m. — Admission 


March 25 — Concert by Alerio Diaz — Classical Guitar — 
La Maison Francaise — 8:00 p.m. — Admission 


IN BOSTON 


Through March 23 — “Hello Dolly” — Schubert Theater — 
8:30 p.m. 

March 29 — Jose Greco — Symphony Hall — 8:30 p.m. 

March 29 — “The Young Rascals” — Back Bay Theater 

Through April 1 — “You Know I Can’t Hear You When The 
Water’s Running” — Colonial Theater — 8:00 p.m. 

Through April 7 — “You’re A Good Man, Charlie Brown” — 
Wilber Theater — Tues.-Sat. 8:30; Sun. 7:00 p.m. ii f 
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and vacations. 
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Despite the fact that State is moving 
forward and liberalizing, there are several 
_ obstacles which hinder its path. The major 
and most powerful one is student irrespon- 
sibility. Since this semester began, its pres- 
ence has become more noticeable. 


in June and 
out,” they'll 


The cut system was instituted because it 
was believed that State students were ma- 
ture and responsible enough to respect it 
and use it wisely. Unfortunately, it is being 
made a mockery. Students are cutting classes 
thoughtlessly and indiscriminately. This is a 
display of juvenilism and immaturity. If you 
do not possess the qualities that make a col- 
lege student, we suggest you re-evaluate your 
} reasons for being here. There are thousands 
of students who were refused admission due 
to the lack of space who would welcome the 
_ opportunity to take your place. 


childish acts 


ties, yet you 
cilities. 


FY SOME DON’T CARE 


they find themselves “flunked 
realize just how meaningful 


their privilege was. 


Vandalism on campus has reached an all- 
time high. During Winter Carnival, especial- 
ly, much damage was done to the campus. 
We hope that State students were not re- 
sponsible, but the fact remains that vandal- 
ism took place while students were on cam- 
pus. The college belongs to you. You must 
have some pride in it. If not, you should re- 
spect it as public property. In any case, these 


must cease. You demand the 


use of the campus for extra-curricula activi- 


do not take care of these fa- 


This irresponsibility must end. It is im- 
practical to give responsibility to students 


who only abuse it. Academic freedom can 


= Students who excessively cut classes are 
not aware of the privilege they have in at- 


tending college. When final marks come out State? 


a Some... 


¥ 


I In the Jast several months, many students 
at State have shown that they do care about 

_ people. They have gone out to help and in 
helping they have learned and received much. 
This satisfaction is derived from time spent 
_ in several tutorial programs supported on a 
_ volunteer basis. 


ry 


# 


” Just recently several students and Fac- 
_ ulty members have begun to work in the pro- 
_ grams of SPUD. This organization was de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the Student Voice. 
_ They tutor several times a week in the pov- 
__ erty sections of the city. This active concern 

with urban problems has proven to be very 
_ gratifying and beneficial. 


During last semester a tutorial reading 
program was begun at Chandler Street Jun- 


LETTERS 


limited to no more than 300 words. If typed, 


Faculty rooms in the Administration Building. 


. POLITICAL MUSING A SHORT COMPLAINT 


Last Friday Worcester State 
College was taken over for a short 
time by swarms of high school boys 
and girls. 

This was fine, but then we come 
to the cafeteria situation. Why is 
it that we collegiate students have 
to argue time and time again to 
obtain good food at reasonable 
prices and aren’t able to. Then the 
cafeteria hears that there is going 
to be a tour for high school stu- 
dents and raises the quality of th 


in the upcoming elec- 
claim they can’t tell the 


ay the 


exist only where there are mature and re- 
sponsible students. Can it exist at Worcester 


Do Care! 


ior High School. Continuing this semester, 
volunteers spend two hours a week with 
problem readers. Its rewards are two-fold. 
While helping students with serious reading 
problems it is giving would-be-teachers a 
preview to life in the classroom. 


. ‘Other students are involved in working 
in neighborhood centers in and around Wor- 
cester. Several students tutor at Lyman 
School for Boys. This all points to a greater 
awareness on the part of the students here 
of the problems outside the confines of the 
campus. It is proof that we are ridding our- 
selves of our apathy and showing that we 
do care. We commend the students and Fac- 
ulty members involved in these endeavors. 
We realize, however, the satisfaction gained 
is their true reward. 


Because our space is restricted, we are asking that all letters be 


please double- 


space. All letters must be signed. Name may be withheld. Faculty 
members may leave contributions in the designated boxes in the 


propaganda, for that’s all that it 
can be called, the cafeteria man- 
agement told us, the college stu- 
dents that go here, to hurry up. 
So we ask what the price of the 
meal is because we are hungry. We 
are answered with, “You go to 
school here, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” we reply. 

“Well,” we are told, “You can’t 
buy this meal. This is only for the 
high school students.” 

We Worcester State Students 


Interpr 


In the March 15 edition of the New York Times, the follow; 
statements appeared in an editorial concerning the new draft |p» 


“Any law that compels some 


even their lives in public service while others remain free to py 


sue normal lives is inherently 


a draft law that contains as many inequalities as the one yy 
which young Americans are now being called to military duty 


Obviously, General Hershey would 
disagree with this statement. But 
then again, General Hershey would 
disagree with any statement at- 
tacking his omniscience in matters 
of conscription. 

In 1967 President Johnson set 

up a commission to evaluate and 
make necessary recommendations 
to eliminate inequalities in the old 
draft law. However, when the time 
came to draw up a new law, the 
commission’s report and recom- 
mendations were totally neglected. 
The result is a draft law which is, 
as noted in the Times, grossly un- 
fair. . 
Tf one carefully examines the 
new law, one becomes aware that 
the social group most oppressed by 
the law is the low socio-economic 
segment of the population. This 
includes poor whites and the ma- 
jority of Negroes and Puerto Ri- 
cans, primarily because they have 
little or no chance to obtain stu- 
dent and occupational deferments. 
So we ship out the dregs, the ex- 
pendables — let them fight the war 
for us. 

College students naturally think 
that they have it easy, but do they 
really? Right now there is little 
chance of getting graduate school 
deferments, except in the area of 
medicine and in a few others. In a 
selective service document entitled 
“Channelling” the selective service 
itself explains how it pressures 
students subtly and apparently in- 
directly. (The selective service 
stopped publication of this docu- 
ment after it realized what it had 
said.) Here is a portion of that 
report: 

Throughout his career as a stu- 

dent, pressure — the threat of 

loss of deferment—continues . . . 

The club of induction has been 

used to drive out of areas of 

greater importance in which de- 
ferments were given, the indi- 
viduals who did not or could not 
participate in activities which 
were considered essential to the 
defense of the nation. The psy- 
chology of granting wide choice 
under pressure to take action is 
the American or indirect way of 

achieving what is done by di- 

rection in foreign countries 

where choice is not permitted.” 

(Bold-face added) 

How does it feel to be manipu- 
lated? 


By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


etations 


men to sacrifice their freedom 


unfair. But there is no excuse ¢ 


— Ft’s Happening! 
By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


In the past, students were ty) 
of a State law which forbade ay» 
political speakers or activities , 
the campus of Worcester Sty» 
College. We decided to investiga: 
this “law.” After checking throy 
the Massachusetts General La 
Annotated, we were not very sy 
prised to find out that no such |ay 
existed. Why and how did such » 
absurd rumor become accepted } 
the students? We don’t know 
origin, but we have been told the 
it is believed that political speake 
in the past were denied the usay 
of the campus facilities becay 
the college would have to allo: 
speakers representing the opposi! 
viewpoints( e.g., if a member 
the Republican party spoke » 
eampus, a Democrat would have » 
be brought in to speak, too). 


We hope this was not the log! 
that was used to surpress politi 
activities. 

This year more than any othe! 
students haven’t “jacked aroun! 
with this “law.” Political activ 
ties and controversies have 
brought to Worcester State. 


| 
eF 


In the fall a film entitled “Th 
Mississippi Delta” was shown, de 
picting the horrid living condition 
of the Negro and how their exist 
ence is surpressed. Dean Bak 
Clark University spoke to 
students on Acadaemic Freedom 
Films discussing both sides of the 
Vietnam war were shown this year 


Later a group of students wi 
opposed the war in Vietnam car 
ried out an orderly demonstrativ 
against Marine recruiters on cat 
pus. Finally a group of student 
have organized to work for Ser 
ator Eugene McCarthy. 

Whether or not you agree wil! 
these topics, you must admit stv 
dents have a responsibility as 
as the right to promote their 


liefs. 


VIETNAM READING LIST 


The following reading list was 


Mr. Emmett Shea, Professor of Modern Far Eastern History at Holy 


Cross and Worcester State College. 
most objective books in relation ito 


A HISTORY OF SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, by D. Hall ‘ 
THE STRUGGLE FOR INDO- 
CHINA, by E. Hammer 
VIETNAM: A DRAGON EM- 
BATTLED (two volumes), 
by J. Buttinger 
BACKGROUND TO VIETNAM 
by B. Newman 
THE VIETNAM READER, 
by B. Fall and M. Raskin 
THE TWO VIETNAMS, 
by B. Fall 
VIETNAM WITNESS, 
by B. Fall 
TO MOVE A NATION, 
by R. Hilsman 
THE BITTER HERITAGE, 
by A. Schlesinger, Jr. 
VIETCONG, by D. Pike 


Also past issues of The New Re- 


aren’t even allowed the equivalent | public contain many of Bernard 


of these high school students. That 
angers me. Does it you? 


an 


cong. 
If the student is 


Fall’s interviews with the Viet- 


ever to be fa- 


where he is in chains.” 


compiled under the supervision 


It is considered that these are th 
the questions concerning Vietnam 


miliar with the present politic 
and military events that have tak 
en and are taking place in Vie 
nam, it is essential that sever 
of these books be included in hi* 
reading to obtain an intelligen! 
and factual interpretation. 


AON ONC 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


ONAN 


“If a man has an ideology and 
a personal ethic that mass murd 
is detrimental to the well-being © 
man, he has to put that into soci” 
political forms.” 

—Rev. James Bev® 


“The state of war is a state © 
enmity and destruction.” 
—John Loc 


‘Man is born free; and eve 


«os a) 


vie Rous 


Friday evening, March 15, Le 
rele Francais was host to a 
seeting of the Alliance Francaise 
Worcester. Featured speaker of 
ne meeting was Mr. George Duca, 
‘xecutive Director of the Federa- 
on of French Alliances in the 
/.S. His topic, delivered in French, 
as, “France: La Douce.” 
He discussed the profound inter- 
st in French around the world. It 
the principal foreign language 
ught in schools in the U.S. and 
road. He feels that it is because 
nee is different: it is unique in 
se history of the world. 
Americans are especially inter- 
sted in France. They are partic- 
arly enthralled with the French’s 
reoceupation with love. The fact 
hat everyone embraces in the 
reet intrigues them, but to the 
ench it is merely a custom. 
Mr. Duca confided that many be- 
eve they understand France, but 
ance is a “many _ splendored 
ning.” Its civilization represents 
» many facets. That is why many 


Mr. George Duca as he spoke to the Alliance Francaise 
and Le Cercle Francais. 


Speaker Describes 
“France: La Douce" 


i _WSC STUDEN 
PYOOKON 


By Mark Blazis 


For an extremely absurd reason, 
writers hnd poets of the past were 
joined in a conspiracy to neglect 
the sweater in their writings. It 
seems that the term itself implies 
something rather odoriferous. But 
what is in a name? In a democra- 
tic system where justice is para- 
mount, one cannot let a name hin- 
der potential, success, or recogni- 
tion. It is a travesty of justice 
that the sweater, luxury-become- 
necessity, mainstay of the college 
wardrobe, has been so inconsider- 
ately bypassed. 

In ian era when writers consider 
fertile turtles, she-gull seagulls, 
and quicker liquors, there has to 
be room for the better sweater for 
They have, however, a genuine|which a skinny little sheep has 


Kaleidescone 


This letter was written by a Navy corpsman serving with the 
Third Marine Division below the DMZ. 


4 March 1968 
(Gin Linh) 
1) ee 
I received se letter today, so warm and refreshing, like the warm 
breeze of love to contrast the cold wind of hate which is all around. 
Mars is using his influence on the minds and forces of Man to 
trick him into destroying himself, and is causing the fires of Hell to 
burn with a heat and brilliance: beautiful to seduce the moth. No 
glory in war, no honor, no joy of conquest, only the cold river of 


selfish ambition, with a current more powerful than the strongest 


swimmer. 

The enemy forgotten with the absence of spasmodic rifle fire from 
jungle trails put out of our minds in two months of perimeter guard- 
ing: we find peace. Only the knowledge that we are in Viet Nam, only 
the witnessing of the guns firing at targets many miles away, only 
with the barbed wire strung many times around the perimeter, do we 
realize that there is no peace yet. 


But the enemy is there, waiting until the order when his big guns 
send their shells of terror screaming to our bunkers. With the whistle 


hospitality and “une grand gen- 
tilesse.” He reminded us that Paris 
does not represent France, nor 
does DeGaulle. 

To explain the alluring power 
France has, he related a moving 
story of a poor American teenager 
who won a trip to Europe. His first 
impression of Paris was going to 
Notre Dame and feeling a spiritual 
communication and affinity with its 
very walls. To Mr. Duca, this is 
France, La Douce. 

When you visit a country, he 
admonished us that you find what 
you bring to the people. He ad- 
vised us to bring curiosity, toler- 
ance, understanding, goodness and 
a sunny attitude. 

Only to be in France is to really 
know France, La Douce. This sen- 
timent is poignantly expressed in a 
sonnet he read by Joachim DuBel- 
lay, a 16th century poet, “La Nos- 
talgie.” 

He concluded with the confes- 
sion that he is ashamed of the 


20th century. The one thing, how- 
The French are very proud of) ever, of which he is proud is “what 
veir heritage and position and France has stood for culturally for 
his breeds an air of superiority. 900 years.” 


seonsciously admire France. 


THE ROCK SCENE 


By Margie Dagostino 


PEARLS BEFORE SWINE 


“When you set to shape the 
world 

Was the shape the shape of 
You? 

Or did you cast enchanting 
glance 

Thru the Eye that all men use? 

Or have you come by again 

To die again? 

Try again another time.” 


These are the words to the song 
nother Time,” written by Tom 
App, a member of a group known 
Pearls before Swine. Their al- 
» which was released last 
vring, is entitled One Nation Un- 
ound, 


The album is completely unique, 
om its cover, a reproduction of 
*ronymous Bosch’s painting, The 
den of Delights, to its dedica- 
(to Ciree and St. Matthew), 
the sound inside. Members of 
group play instruments such as 
» mandolin, the swinehorn, the 
gi, and the clavioline. 


‘of music the group 
me of it could be said to 
folk rock, yet it is more 


have composed most 


It is the group’s own ae 


situation it is in today. Will he try 
again another time? 


The songs “Uncle John” and 
“Drop Out!” are social commen- 
taries on the corruption of today’s 
society. “Drop out with me... just 
live your life behind your eyes, 
your own skies ... They’re using 
you to kill the echoes still around, 
from the sound of calendars crum- 
bling .. .” This seems to be just a 
plea to join the hippie cult, but it 
is more than that, for he begs you 
to just be yourself and not to fall 
into the clutches of the too ma- 
terialistic society. 


Not all his songs are social pro- 
test. He writes love songs too; 
songs which are not sickeningly 
sweet, but beautiful all the same. 
The best of these are “Regions of 
May” and “Ballad to an Amber 
Lady.” 

The group also borrows from 
others. They do a poignant inter- 
pretation of a Sara Teasdale poem, 
I Shall Not Care. And they do a 
rock version of the old childhood 
favorite, “Playmate.” (The words 
of which I’m sure you all remem- 
ber: “Playmate, come out and play 
with me. Climb up my Apple tree 


The group, by the way, is from 
Boston; the album is dedicated in 
part to Dick Summer of WBZ 
Radio. j 

There is a sound in this album 
which is not easily ‘forgotten once 


literally given the shirt off his 
back. 

Perhaps we could begin by 
changing the “odor” connotation of 
the sweater by adding to its label, 
“Banned in Boston.” Or perhaps we 
might extend its social significance 
by incorporating it into a program 
aimed at helping the average male 
collegian who has a rather anemic 
wardrobe. (Anemic may be taken 
to mean that he has no alligator 
shoes, Hickory Freeman jacket, 
duoble-breasted blazer, or white 
turtleneck. In other words, his 
Fruit of the Loom’ isn’t from a 
vintage year.) This collegian does, 
however, no doubt have an ade- 
quate collection of (for the sake 
of delicacy) perspirators. 

These perspirators, when prop- 
erly used in the following program, 
will probably gain an appreciation 
from the wearer that verges _on 
devotion. But before we go into 
the program itself, we should pro- 
bably consider its ingenius innova- 
tor, fellow collegian, Irving Centi- 
meterman. 

It all started back when Iry had 
to wash and iron his own shirts, 
When they were brand new, they’d 
look fantastic on him, but after 
wearing them for a week or so, 
they’d look pretty raunchy. At this 
point he would decide to iron them 
— with the result that they would 
all eventually get yellow or brown 
pyramid-shaped stains on them. 
This was rather disconcerting to 
his anti-Nasser compatriots. Well, 
it came to pass that Irv resorted 
to sweaters to hide these horrible 
marks. Thus through an act of in- 
ductive discovery, he came upon 
this invaluable system to make 
himself look as meticulous as pos- 
sible with the least effort possible. 

Whenever he bought a new shirt 
or successfully ironed one, he would 
wear it without a sweater or jack- 
et. This presentation of himself in 
a clean, unwrinkled shirt would 
make his peers aware of the fact 
that he wore clean, unwrinkled 
shirts. Irv would wear the same 
shirt in the same manner the fol- 
lowing day if it still looked pre- 
sentable. On the third day, how- 
ever, so as not to disillusion his 
acquaintances as to his impeccable 
neatness, he would cover the same 
shirt with a sweater. The fourth 
day, he would wear the same 
sweater (perspirator, I mean) over 
the same shirt that he wore the 
past three days. Only now, he 
would have the advantage of being 
the only person to know whether 
the shirt that he was wearing was 
old, dirty, and wrinkled or fresh, 
cleaned, and ironed. Irv’s system 
is practically flawless and can go 
on almost indefinitely. 

One must, however, be careful 
not to wear the same sweater for 
too long as the fragrance from the 
shirt tends to permeate into it. 
Alternating perspirators is a car- 
dinal necessity. Remember, the 
term sweater got its name from 
such a pungent process; it is our 
lace ito en that connotation. 


announcing the arrival of demons, the cry of “Incoming!!” is heard in 


fear, anguish and expectation of horror. 


The explosions roar, and as 


the shells search for your lives prayers are whispered, so devoutly 
that you can sense the plea for survival. With the shudder of fear 
you cringe as the explosions move closer. Thoughts of love, flashes of 
insanity, streaks of light from the inner soul. Tiny rivulets of sweat 


rolling down your cheeks, 
explosion rips nearby, 


the taste of salt on your lips. 
sending dirt, wood splinters, and fragments of 


Suddenly 


metal flying through the air, with the pungent odor of powder sicken- 
ing your stomach. “God, that was close.” 

“Corpsman up! Corpsman up! God, get the corpsman over here; 
Corpsman!” You grab your bag, and you are running, afraid, but know- 
ing you have to go. He’s depending on you. You can’t cringe; you can’t 
stop; the rounds are still coming in but you have no life; it belongs to 
him whom you run to. A prayer as you run. What will you find? He 
mustn’t die. God, take my hands in yours. Please help me. 

You are there and the destruction is evident in the hole in the wall, 


the shattered beam, the cries of anguish. 
As debris falls upon your helmet, you hold up a 


ing smell of powder. 


boy of nineteen, his arm badly injured from shrapnel. 


So much stronger, the sicken- 


The blood, the 


bone snapped, cut through the-flesh. “Doc, I’m hit.” 
You reach for a battle dressing and wrap it around the wound in 


haste. Another lies by the hole in 
sion, internal injuries. 
hit the deck; 
of here!” an officer screams, 


Who else? 
too close. The damn bastards aren’t satisfied. 
panic stricken. 


the wall, unable to speak. Concus- 
Another round come in, and you 
“Get out 


“Another one can come 
Where are the wounded? 


any minute.”.Fear. You’ve got to get out. 
They’ve been evacuated to another bunker. “Go Doe, get out of here!” 
You run, fast and low, and listening for the scream of the shell. An- 
other prayer. You’re there, you made it. You continue to treat the 
man who is waiting there and some other minor shrapnel wounds. 
Morphine for the man with the wounded arm. Still bleeding. Reinforce 
the battle dressing, arm splinted, with a sling for support. How’s the 
man with a concussion? Just shaken up; strong pulse, a little delirious 
is all. Send him in anyway. He took the full force of the blast. “Red 
Baron, Red Baron, Smithy Charlie. I have two priorities. Request 
Medevae, over.” “Roger.” “Our position as follows. . . .” 

All clear sounds. You light up a cigarette and sit back and think. 
“Thank you God” I pray. The helicopter angels come in to carry the 


wounded to safety. Peace once more. 


Such is a part of my life. 
Pray for us. 


Love, 


Travel Hindered 
By Restrictions 


As a result of the current crisis 
posed by world-wide pressures on 
the American dollar, the Johnson 
administration has proposed finan- 
cial restrictions on travel outside 
of the western hemisphere in a 
bill to be enacted by the Congress. 
Present indications are that the 
legislation requested by the presi- 
dent will be passed. 


In a typical Johnson manner, no 
provisions are made for the ex- 
emption of students and no dis- 
tinctions are made between edu- 
cational and recreational travel, 
so that students planning matricu- 
lation at European universities 
may also be liable to a travel tax. 


Specific taxes in the bill include 
a graduated tax on expenditures 
in excess of ten dollars per day 
(a figure likely to be dropped to 
seven dollars) and a 5% tax on 
travel tickets. The passage of this 
legislation would seriously limit 
the American educational process. 
We can only hope that the Con- 
gress will realize the inequities of 
the bill and halt its enactment. 


alternate perspirators, something 


radical might happen: like the back 
of Alabama buses beepnsine: inte- 
lbtieg and cic to as ; 


very enthusiastic 


“A Funny Thing Happened 
On the Way to the Forum” 


By Sue Lozoraitis 


Produced by the Entr’actors and 
the Fenwick Players, this delight- 
ful musical was directed by Ed- 
ward J. Herson. The music and 
lyrics were written by Stephen 
Sondhein. The play was based on 
a book written by Burt Shevelove 
and Larry Gelbart; this book being 
based on the plays of Plautus. 

Setting a lively mood, the over- 
ture was followed by the gusto- 
filled theme song “Comedy To- 


night.” Then, the parade of women a 


from the House of Marcus Lycus, 
played by Hugh D’Ambrosio, 
showed the revealingly colorful 
costumes — the Geminae and Vi- 
brata. Catchy and persuasive “Ey-— 
erybody Out to Have a Maid” dem- 
onstrated the effective choreogra- 


phy of Marlene Francis who played is y 


Vibrata. As Pseudolus, 


Evelyn Phelps, playing Domi 
the nagging wife, certainly ‘ 


character. Manifesting the con’ 
of his name, Hysterium, played by 
John Stanfield, did an e 

job. The upper staging was 
pressive. The Finale Ultimo p 
sented a lasting impression — 
and _ en) 
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LANCER SPORTS 


BASEBALL SEASON OFFICIALLY OPENS 


By Arnie Hamm 


NASTIC E 


GYM 


The Baseball season at State opened officially last week as Coach John Mockler called practice and ee 
tryouts for pitchers and catchers in the Gym. After a fair season last year, the team this year is hurt by |’ 
the loss of a couple of stars, but the return of many veterans and the improvement with experience of 
these players should enable the Lancers to improve on last year’s record. Gone are Ernie Kapatos, a strong 
400 hitting outfielder and Walt “Bunky” Perry, southpaw pitching ace. Perry will remain with the squad 
this year to help the pitchers, and judging by his performance in the last few years, his assistance should 


be valuable. 


The team does, however, have a|Staney, being the regular, should 


strong nucleus returning from last 
year. The infield is still strong 
with Jack Farley, “Easy” Ed Mad- 
den, and Tom George, all of whom 
sparkled last year; Farley, a hard- 
hitting ist baseman, who led the 
team in stolen bases, Madden, a 
classy 2nd baseman, and George, 
who proved himself in last year’s 
campaign. 

Also helping out in the infield 
will be the return of Phil “Smokey” 
Moresi, the basketball star, who 
has shaken off the woes of prac- 
tice teaching and is ready to start 
where he left off two years ago. 
He should start as shortstop. He 
is also a good glove-man who can 
hit with power to all fields and 
always gets a piece of the ball, 
rarely striking out. 


The outfield should seem weak 
with the loss of Kapatos, but we 
are optimistic about the return of 
Joe Staney, just back from playing 
winter ball in Florida, Joe Ethier, 
who comes into this season with 
a .333 average, and Bill Dion, all 
of whom saw action last year. 


start in left field this season. ron 
|man Bob Reidy will again assume 
| the catching spot this year. He is 
a strong defender, hitter, and can 
be counted on to keep the team 
| fired up. He should also devote 
|efforts to help out the pitchers 
| with his experience as a backstop. 

Finally, the all important pitch- 
ing staff is helped out immensely 
by the return of John Paladino, a 
right-hander with a lot of stuff. 
John is a strong hitter who will 
play in the infield when he is not 
on the mound. Also back is Jim 
Kosiba, who looked very good in 
his appearances last year. 


Helping them out will be new- 
comers Ron Levine, Gary Ozias, 
and Walt Sugalski. Levine is fast 
with some good breaking pitches. 
It seems as though this year, with 
the abundance of strong infielders, 
there may be some juggling around 
of players into the outfield. 


| Two things may hurt the team 
this year. One is the ECAC rule 
| that prohibits freshmen from play- 


FARLEY SPEAKS OUT 
ON CUT BILL 


In the past few weeks the new 
system of cuts has withstood some 
very strong criticism and in some 
cases merited praise. 


Speaking from the standpoint of 
the Student Council, I have found 
some misconceptions on the part 


of the administration concerning} 


the system. For example, one of 
the members has been quoted as 
saying that “the Students are not 
Iving up to the system.” Let’s look 
at this accusation. 


First, the system provides for 
an unlmited number of unexcused 
cuts for all classes. In this light 
how is it possible for anyone to 
abuse the system if the system pro- 
vides for unlimited cuts? You can- 
not begin to abuse a system which 
provides a student total freedom 
to choose whether he wishes to go 
to class or not. 


This freedom is being greatly 
abused as I see it by a member of 
the faculty. This system can only 
work if the students voice their 
displeasure to the President of the 
College who signed the Bill, and to 
the Dean of Studies, who has juris- 


diction over the faculty. The Stu- 
dent Council can do some com- 
plaining, but only if a class gets 
| together to take action on a pro- 
| fessor with a petition to the above 
people, can something happen. The 
Student Council can’t do it all. 
| 
One isolated case of abridgement 
was a letter written and signed by 
Dr. Riordan, head of the Math 
Dept., who wrote an ultimatum to 
Juniors. His note stated that he 
would not recommend any Junior 
“who had an excessive number of 
cuts.” This is not only a stated, 
but a written abridgement of the 
principles that the President of 
the College agreed upon for his 
faculty. Who is at fault? 


In my opinion the President 
should see to it that the faculty 
aecepts this order or that at least 
each Professor uses his “profes- 
sional ideals” in realizing that a 
new system has been passed by the 
majority and that he should act 
accordingly. 


I am not claiming that the sys- 
tem is foolproof and in some in- 
stances must admit that, in my 


attention 


From now on, the "Student Voice™ will come out on Friday 
morning. This move came about as a result of the difficulty 
encountered in getting into the building in the evenings and 
getting students together to do layout. Deadlines are Friday 
at 10:30. We ask you to please comply with this. 


ing varsity. The second is the 
school rule that says players must 
have a 2.0 average. The NCAA rule 
is that anyone having over 1.6 
average is eligible and this rule 
should apply at State. If we are 
willing to go NCAA, we should 
respect their rules. A 1.6 cut-off 
would mean that a lot of talent 
around here would be able to play 
| and there is no doubt that the team 
| would make good use of the play- 
|ers affected by the rule. 


I spoke to many players involved 
|in this and they are dissatisfied 
with the situation. There is no 
doubt that the team could use out- 
fielders Dan Moran and Don Jensen 
from Worcester Junior, or Delisle 
Post’s fork-ball ace Jack Winski, 
all of whom are eligible for bas- 
ketball, but who now cannot play 
baseball. Despite these handicaps 
the team should improve on last 
year’s record. Incidentally, anyone 
who feels he has the talent to help 
the team should not hesitate to 
make his services available by try- 
ing out when tryouts are called. 


own opinion, it is not. For exam- 
ple, the physical education sys- 
tem should require attendance. The 
name of the subject indicates that 
some physical activities should be 
required. 


Let’s not forget the general pre- 
mise of the committee when it 
drew up the system. That is that a 
student should be mature enough 
to decide for himself whether or 
not attending a class will mean 
flunking or not. 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 
with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 


757-6326 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere 
on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 


LINCOLN PHARMACY 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


Students 


Today (Friday 22) register 
for Mock Election Primaries. 
Show that you are interested in 
what’s going on in the political 
world. 


Wanted 


Girls to attend a dance spon- 
sored by S.N.E.A. at Lyman 


School, April 19. Those inter- 
ested in helping please sign up 
on the S.N.E.A. bulletin board. 


Mr. Garry Erwin 


By Patty Martin 

Fridays at 10:30 a.m. have many 
activities at WSC. There are usu- 
ally Club meetings, lectures or ob- 
servations to attend. March 15th 
held a different kind of action in 
the school gym. Mr. Garry Erwin, 
the World’s Professional champion 
on the Trampoline and Kathy Cor- 
rigan, a member of the 1964 


Miss Kathy Corrigan displays 
her style. 


Olympic Gymnastics team, demon- 
strated their abilities for the Col- 
lege students and visitors from 
various schools. 

Miss Corrigan performed various 
movements on the balance beam 
and the uneven parallel bars. Per- 
haps this didn’t impress many 


XHIBITION HELD 


on the trampoline. 


March 22, | 94 


spectators but the difficulty of 
program is better understood 
one has attempted a few of ¢ 
primary movements on these 
paratuses. 


Mr. Erwin made the gym cx 
appear six feet lower wit 
“simple” bouncing on the 
poline. There was no second ¢g 
ing on how he attained his 
record. Double and triple fli 
pike and tuck positions wer« 
in graceful ease. His humorou 
marks along with his perfor 
effected an enjoyable demo: 
tion. These two artists ret 
Friday night and held a Clinic 
several gymnastic clubs and s« 
from the Worcester area. 


It is unfortunate that some 
dents missed the gymnastic de: 
stration, but for those who 
able to attend, it was a well a; 
ciated exhibition. 


DAVID LUCE TO SPEAK 


Mr. Luce, former head of In 
national Volunteer Services, 
speak on Tues., March 26 at » 
p-m. in room 309. He spent 7 
months in Vietnam. He has 
this position to protest against t 
war. 


| 
Notice, Juniors | 


Class Rings will not be ready 
until April 5. Balance due in. 
cash on that date. 


Up Tight with the Draft? 
DRAFT INFORMATION SERVICE 
340 Main St. (Commerce Bldg.) 
Room 362 
FREE ADVICE ON CURRENT DRAFT LAW 


PAID POLITICAL 


Become A 
McCarthy Volunteer 


Call Headquarters 
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‘Spanky and 
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On Sunday, March 31, from 2 to 4 p.m., Worcester State will pre- 


STUDENT 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


" Concert Sunday 


ur 


rat 


ng’ 
ee 


sent Spanky and Our Gang in concert at the college theater. Student 
tickets are $1.00 while tickets bought at the door are priced at $3.50. 


The group can be classified as a 
pop rock quartet, but part of their 
excitement lies in their willingness 
) experiment with any and all mu- 
sical types. Included in their reper- 
wry is material taken from many 
genres — from jugband tunes to 
folk-rock, country western and 


even musical comedy. All four are 
accomplished pop musicians and all 
four had extensive professional ex- 


perience before they formed the 
group. The leader of the gang, 
Elaine McFarlane, has a_blues- 
dixieland background. Nigel Pick- 
ering, of the mellow voice and 


"STUDENT VOICE" AWARDED 
SILVER CERTIFICATE FROM CSPA 


The WSC Student Voice has been judged second place in the col- 
ege division of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association Annual 
Contest for School Newspapers and Magazines. Each publication is 
judged individually for overall excellence. 


Based on a 1000-point system, a rating of second place means that 


the Student Voice received between 
® awarded for second place. 


750-849 points. A silver certificate 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association, founded in 1925, is an 


ganization of school publications sponsored by Columbia University, 
with a governing board which includes deans and directors of the sev- 
‘ral schools and administrative units. It conducts an Annual Contest 
for newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks, on all educational levels 
from elementary through college and university. The Association’s 
basic aim is the improvement of student writing through the school 


publication. 
Publications are read and rated 


by a Board of Judges composed of 


thirty to fifty men and women of long experience in the student pub- 
jeation field, guided and aided by an itemized score-book. 

At present there are 1996 newspaper-magazine members of the 
Association. Worcester State joined the CSPA during the fall. This 
s the first time that the newspaper has competed. 


Schoenburn Film Answers Why in Vietnam 


By Mary Fell 


On Friday, March 22 a Vietnam 
film provided by McCarthy head- 
quarters was shown in the WSC 
amphitheatre. Those who expected 
it to be another of the many slanted 
{one way or ‘the other) documen- 
tary “tours” of the war found that 
they had been mistaken. The film 
was a taped address by David 
Schoenbrun to a gathering of 

en. 


Schoenbrun, whose association 
with Vietnam covers a period of 
21 years, expressed his irritation 
&t those who label him a “dove.” 
He said that he is not a dissenter 

only an ‘American who is con- 
ferned because his country, in the 
war, is violating those 


principles which have guided it 
since its birth. The major portion 
®f his address was directed toward 
the question ‘(Why are we in Viet- 
tam?” Schoenbrun answered this 
with history. | 


During WW II, the United States 
‘upported Ho! Chi Minh and his 


| 


7 


ae 


forces against the Japanese. Scho- 
enbrun emphasized that at this 
time the U.S. knew that Ho was a 
Communist and that he wanted 
Vietnam to be a Communist coun- 
try. On March 6, 1946 Ho was rec- 
ognized — with U.S. agreement — 
as president of Vietnam, and is still 
the only man ever to be recognized 
as president of that entire country. 
Later, America’s position changed. 
Schoenbrun traced our involvement 
from our support of Ho to our 
change to the French, whom we 
supported against Ho from 1950- 
1954. Then came Ho’s victory over 
tthe French at Dien Ben Phu, at 
which Schoenbrun was the only 
American present. 


Schoenbrun’s main point rested 
on the Geneva Conference, at which 
Ho agreed to stop fighting and to 
move north of the 17th parallel (a 
temporary line of military demar- 
cation) in return for free elections 
in Vietmam. Had these elections 
taken place, an estimated 80% of 
the Vietnamese people would have 
voted for Ho (see Eisenhower's 


VOICE 


medicine show patter, toured the 
Country-Western circuit. Malcom’s 
background is classical and folk 
guitar; he also toured Viet Nam 
for the State Department. Lead 
guitarist is Oz Bach. Geoffrey My- 
ers, a former folk artist, writes 
songs for the group and plays bass 
guitar. 


The new sound and new comedy 
of Spanky and Our Gang started 
causing excitement at such coffee 
houses as The Scene and The Bit- 
ter End. Now they spend most of 
their time playing at college cam- 
puses. They do a great deal of tele- 
vision, including Ed Sullivan, Hol- 


|| lywood Palace, The John Davidson 


Special, the Tonight Show and 
many others. 


The Gang have won approval 
from folk rock critics such as the 
New York Times’ Robert Shelton, 
who writes: “Whatever their 
source of inspiration, the group is 
creative and original in its own 
right. Spanky’s Gang seems likely 
to paint a moustache on the face 
of our pop music.” 


Reviews like this and the enthu- 
siastic testimonials of the record 
charts could not merely be the re- 
sults of promotion. The sound is 
different, their material is good, 
the comedy is real. Spanky and 
Our Gang have something to offer. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


THE LANCER 


DEMOCRATS 
Kennedy .. oh Mee 
McCarthy 158 
PONTIBON haces 107 

REPUBLICANS 
UE 5, MAO Bet AS FS 2 74 


WRITE-INS 


Pat Paulsen 
Wallace 


Scranton . 
Romney 
GENERAL ELECTIONS 
WILL BE HELD 
FRIDAY, MARCH 29 


Memoirs). But the United States 
refused, and instead supported the 
establishment of the Diem regime 
in South Vietnam. 


The second half of the film 
dealt with the question of how to 
get out of Vietnam. Schoenbrun 
recommended an _ unconditional 
bombing halt and de-escalation. He 
emphasized the need for an hon- 
orable settlement based on the 
self-determination of the people of 
Vietnam, without coercion. We must 
accept the Geneva Accords and 
free elections, he said; it is not 
our business what kind of govern- 
ment the Vietnamese people choose 
for themselves. 


Schoenbrun has met with Ho Chi 
Minh several times and feels that 
he will never give up. In reply to 
the allegation that the superiority 
of U.S. weaponry will eventually 
effect the defeat of the North, 
Schoenbrun quoted Ho: “The hun- 
ger for freedom is greater than 
weapons.” 


"L'il Abner" Opens Tonight 


By Ann Lewandowski 


COMEDY TONIGHT is the watchword around WSC! Comedy to- 
night — and again tomorrow night as the Antik Scholars present their 
long awaited and fun filled musical extravaganza, “L’il Abner.” 


Direct from Al Capp’s famous comic strip come the delightful 
denizens of the only community to resist the war on poverty, Dogpatch, 
U.S.A. All your favorite characters will be there, beauteous Daisy Mae, 
stalwart Abner, Marrin’ Sam, Pappy and Mammy, Moonbeam MeSwine, 
and a dozen others, all happy to demonstrate their zany rites of spring. 


For several weeks now, talented members of the Antik Scholars — 
plus a few “youngsters” — under the able direction of Miss Norton 
and Mrs. Guerin have devoted an incredible number of hours to re- 
hearsal, all to the end of pleasing you. Consequently, the evening 
promises to be one of fun, frolic, and merriment — fun for you, and 
fun for them too. 


Many students have observed that this college year has set a new 
record for activities and events of all kinds; however, the new life can 
only continue to thrive if the college community shows its support. 
So get a friend, get a couple of tickets, and get set for pleasure — 
tonight, Friday, and again tomorrow at 8:30 in the new auditorium. 
See you there. 


BLOOD DONORS NEEDED 


ANYONE — who is capable of giving blood . . . could you please 
consider giving blood sometime this week to the credit of Mr. 
William E. Williams at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. Just go 
to the nearest Red Cross Center (not a private hospital) and do 
not eat six hours before donating. Any type will be accepted for 
him. Thank you. 

Susan Shea 


P.S. If you are under twenty-one, bring a note of permission 
from your parents. 


College Community Calendar 


AT WORCESTER STATE 


March 31 — Concert — “Spanky and Our Gang” — 2 p.m., 
New Auditorium 


April 5 — Pre-Orientation for incoming freshmen 


AT CLARK 


April 4 — Seymour Hayden, Harpsichordist — Little Commons, 
8:15 p.m. 


April -716 — “Architectural Thinking” — Little Commons 
(exhibitions and discussions) 


AT HOLY CROSS 
April 3-7 — The Caretaker — Fenwick Theater, 8:15 p.m. 


WORCESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
April 8 — “Picnic” — Startime — 2:00, 6:00, 8:15 p.m. 


Y-NOT 
March 30 — Tony Rubino 


IN BOSTON 
April 5 — The Cream — Back Bay Theater 


Through April 7 — “You’re A Good Man, Charlie Brown” — 
Wilbur Theater — Mon. closed; Tues.-Sat. 8:30; Sun. 7:00 
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Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 
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Published weekly at Worcester State College during the school year except during examinations 
and vacations. 
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Senator Robert F. Kennedy’s recent “reassessment” of the Ame 
ican political seene apparently convinced him that he is in the vanguay 
of the dump-Johnson movement. Having observed and carefully a 

lyzed the New Hampshire primary results, Mr. Kennedy now ge 
himself as the liberal hope, the man who can set America straiy) 
once again. His opportunistic equivocation behind him, the proud bear 
of the Kennedy name now dashes to the fore, carrying on his st; 
shoulders the hopes of liberals and moderates all over the world. 


PHOTOGRAPHER: Donald Kendall. 


The opinions expressed in the STUDENT VOICE are solely those of the stcff or of the authors 
of signed articles, and not necessarily those of the college or the faculty. 


Ah, the Kennedy magic — youth, 
dynamic vigor, courage, moral sta- 
ture, conviction: Welcome back, 
Senator. Oh, you’re a little late, of 
course, but you still have plenty of 
friends, the old Kennedy circle, 
Galbraith, Schlessinger, the old 
left, the realists. Sure, you might 
lose some of the idealists, the 
dreamers, but hell, most of them 
aren’t old enough to vote anyway. 
And, besides, they don’t under- 
stand Realpolitik — cynicism will 
come later, and disillusionment 
with fuzzy-minded intellectuals like 
Eugene McCarthy. You’re the man 
of action, Senator, although per- 
haps you don’t always move in a 
straight line toward your great 
shining goal. But then, delaying 
tactics can be effective while the 
shock troops open things up. After 
all, there’s no point in risking ev- 
erything until you’re sure that 
you’ve got a chance to win. 


AN ENDLESS DISCUSSION 


: There have been rumors that the Assem- Series. By next semester their series will be 
bly Series will soon announce a program. We completely arranged. That is the most effi- 

- almost forgot it existed. The first program cient method of running such a program. 
was the production of “Romeo and Juliet” in A reorganization is needed in our Series. 
3 October. We eagerly anticipated the next pro- First, it should be run entirely by students, 
gram. Since that time, however, the com- just as Student Council social functions are. 
mittee met, and met, and met. Unfortunately, It should recognize that speakers and pro- 
their lengthy discussions did nothing to fill grams must be contracted well in advance 
the cultural gap. so as to insure their availability. The com- 
This year is nearing an end. It is futile mittee should be working now at contacting 


Le ent further on this year’s series. The speakers for next year. A Fine Arts Calen- 


| ee Le ieee Sena’ duaina oar at dar should be drawn up for the entire year 
on ae 7 at the beginning of first semester. And lastly, 


the programs should be varied fo include 
In most colleges, arrangements are made cultural, political, controversial, performing 
in the spring for speakers and cultural pro- and scholarly interests. 
grams for the following year. Clark’s Fine The Assembly Series is of vital impor- 
Arts Series ended last week. They are al- tance to this campus. We hope that it will 
ready seeking suggestions for next year’s 


soon be running efficiently and effectively. 
WINTER CARNIVAL: AFTERMATH 


going to be difficult to play ball with all that 
lumber lying around. It is dangerous as well. 


Oh, and while you’re still around 
say hello to Gene McCarthy: He'll 
be glad to know that you'll wel- 
come his efforts in your behalf. 
But be careful, Senator—he might 
get ideas of his own, might even 
try for the whole show. After all, 
he got a little tired of waiting 
around for you. 

So did we. 

* 


: 


. 


The Winter Carnival ended over one 
_ month ago, yet the memory lingers. In fact, 
it glaringly lingers as vestiges of it still 
remain on campus. The sight that one sees 
driving past the college on Chandler Street 
is disgraceful. Lumber from each snow sculp- 
ture remains, much of it lying just as it fell. 
‘Due to its appearance, one would wonder if 
_ something is going up or just fell down. 


Granted that there is no way of knowing 
just when the snow will melt. But it is the 
responsibility of each class President to ar- 
_ range for the lumber to be removed once the 
snow has melted. 


Baseball practice will begin soon. It is 


LETTERS 


judgment of that same material|to keep some of the 72 votes. In 
that is better covered by the text-|order to do this we must elect the 
book. delegates that are pledged to Mc- 

It is all too sad that those who| Carthy. In the Worcester County 
should make these evaluations are|area they are Mayor Casdin and 
the first to blame the irresponsi-|Mrs. Mary Murphy. These candi- 
bility of the student for the ab-|dates must be elected! For this we 
senteeism. need your help. 

“Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 


Jeanne A. Lajoie 


* * 


This problem has existed for many years. 
The Student Council should at last move to 
remedy it. Stipulations should be included in 
the Winter Carnival rules for the removal 
of murals and sculptures. A date should be 
set by which time these things are taken 
care of. Obviously a certain leeway would be 
provided for the snow sculptures. 


While the Democrats splinter 
and the splinters factionalize and 
the factions split, the Republican 
Party race continues to narrow 
down to one man — Richard M. 
Nixon, two-time loser and advocate 
of an increased war effort in Viet- 
nam. The most palatable GOP can- 
didate, Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, has once again disassociated 
himself from active campaigning. 
The governor again admits that he 
would accept a genuine draft, but 
as far as most Republican voters 
are concerned, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
draft status is now 4F. Mr. Nixon 
should be a shoo-in now, unless he 
too pulls a disappearing act. But 
don’t count on it — he’s hungry 
and he smells blood, Democrat 
blood. 


THE ELECTION 


In looking at the election results 
we find that many students have 
fallen for the opportunistic meth- 
ods of R.F.K. We are under the 
impression that those who voted 
for R.F.K. were former McCarthy 
supporters, mainly because R.F.K. 
and McCarthy carry the same basic 
anti-Vietnam policy. The results 
were then 379 Peace Candidates to 
Johnson’s 107. This is an enlight- 
ening sign. 

The 74 who voted for Richard 
Nixon and the 7 who voted for 
Reagan seem to be willing to risk 
the possibilities of World War III. 
Both Nixon and Reagan in a chau- 
vinistic fashion advocate using nu- 
clear weapons in Vietnam. 


The 8 votes for Senator Percy 
and the 21 votes for Rockefeller 
express the moderate Republican 
point of view. 

We also know (unless it was in 
jest) that we have four racists on 
the campus. We sincerely hope that 
these students do not go out into 
the teaching profession. 

Another enlightening sign is that 
Pat Paulsen got 9 votes. He is the 
’|most sincere Peace Candidate so 


iF 

Responsibility of each class in the Winter 
Carnival does not end when the trophies are 
awarded. A responsibility continues that each 
class must meet. We recommend that the 


Student Council sees that it is met. 


THE CUT SYSTEM 
o the Editor: 


- The recently passed attendance 
system of unlimited and unexcused 
r ‘absences is to my mind, a step for- 

ward for Worcester State College. 
It is not my purpose to take issue 
with the system itself and/or its 
coos abusal by immature and 
ponsible students whom I’m 
+ would abuse any system cre- 
to help them. Some students 
re just not aware of the simple 
that freedom is not right to 
what they please but rather it 


There are many students who 
attend the films and speakers, or 
who wear McCarthy buttons—this 
is good, but what we really need 
is people — to get addresses, peo- 
ple to go out and canvass in their 
own wards, in their own neighbor- 
hoods: we have to get the voters 
out to the polls. Your help is ur- 
gently requested! GET OUT AND 
WORK FOR McCARTHY! Thank 
you and I hope to hear from you 
soon. 


ida P.S. Would some students please 
move the wood on the lawn. I 


can’t lift it. Bad back. 


SUPPORT SOUGHT 


FOR McCARTHY 
To the Editor: 

This letter is to inform the Stu- 
dents at WSC that we need help 
with the campaign of Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy. It is the popular 
notion around the Commonwealth, 
and here as well, that now that 
President Johnson has refused to 
run in our primary, McCarthy has 
the 72 delegate votes. However, an 
effective write-in campaign could 
be organized for either President 
Johnson or Senator Robert Ken- 


e with the teachers who, un- 
py with the recent move for- 
choose to allow ten to fifteen 
es of his or her and my pre- 


. John Oelfke 
LANCER SOCIETY 
MEETS 


On Friday, March 22 there was a 
short meeting of the Lancer So- 
ciety. The main points of the meet- 
ing were: a decision for official 
| Sexier — Blue blazers for bes 


& 
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St’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


Over the last few months the 
has been much speculation, dehas 
and research into the causes of | 
summer’s nationwide riots. T 
middle class white American rea: 
the newspapers and watches ¢ 
news reports from his comfortab 
suburban home and blames the de 
struction on “those damn niggers, 
He forgets that the black Amer 
can is merely reacting to a syste 
which has conferred on his 1 
the stigma of second class citize 
ship. He is confused by the log) 
of a government which consider 
futile war 8,000 miles from 
borders worth billions of dolla 
and yet refuses to rid the ehet 
of disease carrying rats. The Ne 
gro is tired of listening to 1) 
years of promises. He cries to se 
his children growing up in a he 
tile environment with not enougk 
food to eat and no place to pla 
But most of all the Negro is s 
of white America which has sys 
tematically stripped him of his r 
cial pride and relegated his peop 
to a life of poverty in a filth 
crowded ghetto. 


But it couldn’t happen here . . 
could it? Well, do you know th 
in Worcester there are familie 
whose house water has been turn 
off for five months? Turned off 
the board of health because ti 
building stands in the way of 
redevelopment program! The city 
largest public utility company ant 
biggest taxpayer has never hired 
Negro for any position! The 
cuse given by the personnel mam 
ager is: “I can always hire a N 
gro, but let me try to fire one ..- 
It is precisely that type of whit 
racism that has sown the seeds ¢ 
revolt. 


How long is white America g° 
ing to allow these atrocities to cot 
tinue? Or perhaps you don’t co 
sider them atrocities. Well, | 
you’re satisfied with your lot } 
the affluent society and are qu 
happy with the status quo then y 
just sit back and watch. But dor 
be surprised if your city and you! 
home go up in the flames of a ris® 
And don’t dare ask why. 


ANN 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


UMMA 


Truth is tough. It will not bre 
like a bubble at a touch; you 
kick it about all day like a fo 
ball, and it will be round and 
at evening. 

—Oliver Wendell Holm® 


What the Romantics beheld wh® 
they looked at life was a radi 
difference between the world of #f 
pearances and the world of reali 


—Earnest Bernba” 


Without a spirit of trust in 0” 
colleges and faith in our ignor’! 
people, without a belief that 
can settle our affairs with positiv 
bold, democratic action, we ™ 
move from one tirnid mistake 
the next into ultimate failure. 


WS 


onathan Kozol is the 32-year- 
) author of Death At An Early 
ye, @ personal account of condi- 
; in a Boston ghetto school. On 
evening of March 20 he spoke 

a large audience at Temple 
nanuel. It was well worth the 


¢ening. 


«parents and children in the 
ro ghetto don’t trust their 
ools,” Kozol said, emphasizing 
st this distrust is justified. The 
y way a white establishment, a 
yite school system, can win the 
dence of a class of Negro pu- 
js is by an openness to its possi- 
‘ities and potentialities and by an 
ission of guilt. 


Relating the deplorable condi- 
ons in the school where he taught, 
yzol pointed out that the signifi- 
nt issue has never been the fact 
sat the schools are old and ugly, 
+ yather what is going on inside 
nem, the quality and temper of 
se teachers, and community con- 
+n and involvement. He described 
protective attitude taken to- 
ord him by the other teachers, 
ho coached him on “professional 
havior.” “It meant that you hid,” 
sid Kozol. “It meant that you 
eye cautious; it meant that you 
sere not a total human being.” 


He cited several incidents, such 

being warned never to say 
okay” in a classroom, but only 
ll vight,” and of being severely 
eprimanded by the principle for 
aving taken one of his fourth 
de male students on a trip to 


"Don't Fence 


Us Out!" 


By Bob Moyer 


The other evening a fellow stu- 
ent and I were in the library dis- 
ssing an upcoming exam when 
e were told to keep silent or 
save. So, we marched down to the 
ym lounge only to find the tunnel 
joor blocked and the lounge closed. 
Up to the A-building smoker — 
xked, when we were told by a 
stodian we had no right being 
ere and ordered to leave. To the 
ience building we went, locked 
t again, Back to the library, the 
ong way, since the A-building and 
most of the tunnel doors were 
ocked. Finally back, we again 
vere told to keep silent (as we 
tered the door). It seems two 
eniors had just been evicted be- 
ause they were wearing hats or 
omething. 
I can see the library’s’ position 
ince there is a lack of space and 
jlence must be maintained. But 
rhere can a few students get to- 
ether to discuss Chemistry’s prob- 
ems or compare study sheets? We 
ound up on the floor of the tunnel 
d again told not to loiter by a 
sustodian. Good grief — where is 
ur so-called academic scene? 
In the liberal days the Gym 
s left open and could be used 
er such study purposes. Our only 
%pe now is to use Clark’s facili- 
‘les since our own are lacking. 
any times a student after study- 
1g wants a Coke, or cigarette, but 
here? For the lounge to be closed 
ause of a few card-playing stu- 
nts at the expense of the entire 
‘udent body is wrong. I believe 
‘hoever was responsible for order- 
ng the lock-up shows an irrespon- 
vility in their actions. 
I feel I speak for most of the 
dents here in appealing for and 
ing an “open door” policy. 
college and we have every 
use its facilities at night, 
day. Either the doors 
for us, or we shall open 
ves as has been done 
bs: 7 
lence us ou be : 


—< vag an a AR = 
rust in Ghetto Schools 


Kozol Cites Problems and Solutions 


| around 


in ks 


Harvard Square because of the 
possible implications. “The real 
possibilities,” he said, “were the 
kind she couldn’t even dream of.” 


What can be done is: first, for 
the teacher to get out of the school- 
house and into the community; and 
second, for the teacher to invite 
the real world back into the class- 
room. We need emboldened heroes, 
loud musie, studies of black Africa 
and of men like Jomo Kenyatta, 
rather than the tired old stories of 
the 200 uses George Washington 
Carver found for the peanut, stor- 
ies which are used by teachers to 
placate their consciences. We must 
begin replacing the old with the 
new. 


It is clear, Kozol stated, that we 
are not going to get this new kind 
of teacher from our schools of edu- 
cation, most of which are still 
preaching the same weary dogmas 
about “being a professional.” Rath- 
er than an understanding of the 
subjects to be taught, “profession- 
al” education teaches classroom 
salesmanship, methods, and mate- 
rials, which could be learned inde- 
pendently by anyone with a grain 
of efficiency. Kozol asserted that a 
good liberal arts graduate with a 
minimum of preparation would be 
better able to assume the entire 
curriculum of our publie schools. 
He mentioned that the best private 
schools in America never require 
their teachers to have education 
courses. 


Kozol feels that an active role 
by the community is vital, that 
there must be a reassessment of 
the definition of “professionalism” 
and an emphasis on “ordinary hu- 
man people.” The way to accom- 
plish this is to turn over some of 


THE ROCK SCENE 


By Margie Dagostino 


There is a new West Coast 
group recording now whose sound 
is very different from the ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill West Coast group. 
This group is Spirit, and they have 
just recently released their first 
album. 


Although their music could prop- 
erly be called rock, it is very much 
jazz oriented. This is very evident 
in the work of Randy California, 
the group’s guitarist. The last cut 
on the album, “Elijah,” is a ten- 
minute improvisation, featuring 
Randy’s guitar work and a drum 
solo by Cassidy, their drummer. 
Listening to this piece is almost 
like listening to a jam session, for 
this cut, especially, is more jazz 
than rock. The effect is peaceful 
rather than turbulent, and the 
quiet notes tend to ease rather 
than blow your mind. 


Perhaps the best cut on the al- 
bum is “Taurus,” an instrumental 
which has distinct classical over- 
tones. The flute and guitar work 
are really artistic and beautiful to 
hear. 


The group is clever as well as 
artistic, as is evidenced by such 
songs as “Fresh-Garbage” and 
“Straight Arrow.” The latter is a 
satire on the  super-hero-type, 
“friend to the insane . . . helper of 
the lame .. .” “Hear him give his 
mighty call” they sing in a weak 
and quavering voice. Quite ironic, 
and quite clever. 


The eerie quality of “Mechanical 
World” won’t be soon forgotten. 
Here the instrumental work adds 
to the stark lyrics on death. 

We think that Spirit will be 
for a long time to come. 


our ghetto schools to community 
people, who would become the ex- 
ecutors and operators of these 
schools. This would result in a new 
kind of unity between the people 
and the teachers, based on a com- 
mon concern for the children, Op- 
eration Exodus, in Boston, was 
cited as an example of this prin- 
ciple. Kozol dismised the notion 
that this type of school would 
breed discipline problems, asking 
“When have you heard of a stu- 
dent insurrection at a freedom 
school?” 


Recruiting for such _ schools 
would not be difficult, because 
teachers would know that they are 
not working for political advance- 
ment or more salary but for a way 
of thinking. The Negro ghetto still 
needs “a real white teacher, a good 
teacher, a ‘no fooling’ teacher.” 
The teacher must find a way to 
join the current revolution in 
America, a way to gain his pupils’ 
loyalty, or he will find that history 
has passed him by. 


PYOOKONL 


By Mark Blazis 


The fact that skunks have na- 


tural stripes while I drive a Ram- 
bler with a strip of body rot down 
the middle of the trunk is a gen- 
uine absurdity. So too, perhaps, is 
the name PYOOKOIL for a title 
at the top of a newspaper. 

When I first began this column, 
I really didn’t have any intention 
of figuring out some kind of title 
for it that would be an irritating 
puzzle to my readers. But it seems 
like five hundred people have asked 
me what the title means, and I 
have had to refuse to answer them. 
In a way, that’s pretty irritating. 
Well, anyway, I hope to tell you 
the meaning of PYOOKOIL or 
now, at least, to tell you what it 
doesn’t mean. 

It’s not really a medical term 
for a sick pen. If, however, the 
medical profession or literary crit- 
ics need such a term, I would be 
delighted to make it my contribu- 
tion to them. 

Nor is it an attempt to create 
the pseudoist brand of pseudo in- 
tellectualism. How could anything 
be pseudo intellectual when ideas 
come to you during 5 o’clock Kelly 
Sq. traffic? (As you may guess, 
many of my closest friends have 
made a few slashing comments 
which I concede, do have some va- 
lidity.) 

For my other friends who have 
looked in Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
and Russian dictionaries, I have 
only the deepest admiration. I must 
tell you though, that no regular 
dictionary could ever give you the 
answer. Furthermore, the letters 
which compose PYOOKOIL do not 
individually stand for anything 
profound. Nevertheless, PYOOK- 
OIL does have a great significance 
especially for me. Since so many 
of you have shown a sincere inter- 
est in understanding this signifi- 
cance, I promises to reveal it in 
my last column. 

Meanwhile, I should like to say 
that it is pronounced PIE-OOK- 
OIL. It is really a rather delicious 
sounding word when pronounced 
correctly, but it has nothing to do 
with food. Nor is it a term for a 
Texas dud gusher. The name might 
be absurd, but it beats a Rambler 
with body rot. 


CORRECTION 
The tally of votes for fresh- 
man class treasurer was incor- 
rect. It should have read: 
Arthur Caswell 117 
Gregory Galenion 47 
Steve Widen 118* 
2 _ 
Yes 


ish & 


Kaleidescome 


By Diane Gallagher 


Several years ago, during the spring semester of my 
junior year in college, as an alternative to either 
deserting or marrying a girl, I signed a suicide pact 


with her. 


Thus reads the opening of The Sterile Cuckoo, a novel by John 
Nichols who often has something to say, and often does not. The open- 
ing statement is the introduction to both an interesting death theme 
which runs throughout the novel, and to an interesting if not particu- 
larly appealing female characer who bears the rather improbable name 
of Pookie Adams. Pookie Adams falls into a personality category some- 
where between an optimistic Ancient Mariner — to whom at one point 
she compares herself — and a sadistic Holden Caulfield. 


Early in life she embarked on 


a career of destruction in the form 


of frog murders. After destroying the frail lives of 60 or 70 amphibi- 
ans, she buried them under an evergreen tree and inscribed each of 
their popsicle-stick tombstones with names ranging through “Theo- 
philus and Thirza.” Although the frog community was severely di- 
minished, Pookie Adams survived her executioner stage, smoothed the 
dirt over her graveyard and “read as a eulogy” Carl Sandburg’s poem 


“Grass.” 


Her relationship with the narrator, Jerry Payne, begins when she 
flowingly narrates to him the history of her life as they sit waiting 
for a bus. He thinks she is definitely mad; she falls in love with him. 

Being haunted by an apparition of her once cherished idol, Joe 
Grubner, who ejected “another red gob out his nose” and died in a car 


accident which killed four of his 


friends, has left Pookie Adams a 


mariner-like wanderer in mind as well as person. 

Pookie’s relationship with an unbelievably obtuse Jerry Payne 
moves from dislike to acceptance; tender to passionate love, and con- 
cludes a year after their final parting with a “rather pathetic note” 


from a Pookie “forever telling her 


stories to strangers.” 


Unfortunately, at times Nichols tends to write in a prose style 
somewhere between poor imitation Salinger and insipid imitation Blish. 
On the other hand, he occasionally maintains a rather fine balance 
between his characters and their situations. One scene which he han- 
dles particularly well occurs when Pookie and Jerry are carousing 


with another couple in a cemetery. 


A tall, snowy-haired man appears 


walking through a field of green grass; in his hand he carries a bou- 
quet of yellow and white flowers. Staring puzzledly at the group loung- 
ing in the grass, he lowers the flowers “limply to his side,” and turns 
away. He was the oldest professor on the campus — a capable poet 


who had inscribed: 
Thou hast not gone 
So far from me; 
Thy memory rides always 


The horseman of my heart 


Into Eternity. 


on the tomb of his wife who lay buried beneath the reclining forms of 


Pookie Adams and Jerry Payne. 


Ve Many Faces of feu 


By Louise Hagan and 
Beverly Kaufman 


People of all professions — doc- 
tors, lawyers, businessmen, teach- 
ers, writers, and artists — do not 
hesitate in voicing their approval 
or disapproval of the Vietnam war. 
Artists have been particularly ac- 
tive in voicing their disapproval of 
the war. 

At first, artists registered their 
dissent by conventional means. 
They sent telegrams, signed peti- 
tions and marched. They staged 
sit-ins and walk-outs. But now, 
most of the artists show their op- 
position for the war by using their 
artistic talents to reach the na- 
tion’s conscience. For example, in 
Los Angeles artists built a sixty 
foot tower, designed by sculptor 
Mark di Suvero, and furnished it 
with three hundred panels done by 
amateurs as well as such noted 
professionals as Rivers, Francis, 
Lichenstein, Rothko, Stella, and 
Nevelson. Los Angeles artists also 
debated the Rand Corp. and staged 
a one-day “white out,” throwing 
sheets over their work in galleries 
and attaching anti-war messages. 

The separation of art and poli- 
ties is proving hard to maintain in 
tumultuous America. This feeling 
is summed up in the following: 
“We artists today, each day, at- 
tempt to summon creative energy 
in an atmosphere polluted with the 
crime, the moral decay, that is the 
reality of the war in Vietnam. It 
is no longer possible to work in 
peace.” 

In California, Peter Saul prac- 
tices an art that is deliberately 
“subversive,” labeling the war an 


obscenity and a racist attempt to| campus should sign up at the | 


=|prove America’s masculinity by|dent Voice office. me 


a s 


." 


raping Southeast Asia. In war con- 
scious style, Saul’s “I torture com- 


wmie Virgins,” shows a Green Beret 
captain riding a jet, ready to rape . 


a Vietnamese girl whose hands are 
tied behind her back. 

Other examples include: the col- 
lage style “open letter to the ma- 
rines,” which is a picture of art 
protest, and various Art festivals 
in which grotesque and shocking 
techniques have been used in pro- 
test. A satire on the Statue of 
Liberty was also made in which 
the statue is shown holding bombs 
instead of a torch. 

An artist who has spoken out on 
war in general is Charles Olden- 
burg. He states that we are living 
in evil times and the artist’s work 
must show it. The U.S. civilization 
is beginning to interfere with a 
man’s art. The artist draws the 
world in a time when the world 
should not be drawn. 

However, you cannot have dis- 


taste for this art because art, no 
matter what it represents, reflects 
the culture and civilization of the ~ 
times, however disorganized and 
dissatisfying this civilization may _ 


seem. | 


formed by students on New Yor! 
state and western Mass. campus 
offers an excellent deal for ot 


prices on their own campus. Any 
one interested in forming a fi 

workshop to bring old, new, fo 
eign and avant-garde films to th 
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LANCER SPORTS 


Lancer Baseball Begins Practice Despite Rain 
And Team Shortages 


By Arnie Hamm 


The Lancer baseball team has started practice officially this week, and despite the monsoon last week, 
it looks as though conditions should improve. At least they can’t get any worse. The all-purpose athletic 
field in front of the school has taken a tough beating in the last few weeks and is not in good shape after 
the deluge which threatened to wash the sod to Tatnuck Square. This may have been because it would 
have removed the debris which stands out in the outfield and down the first base line. The only class to 
remove the remnants of their Winter Carnival efforts was the Junior class, who should distribute pieces 
of the framework to members of the student body as a remembrance of the best snow sculpture ever seen 


around here. 

Once the wood is removed, the 
players can warm up for what 
should be a pretty good season. 
The team, as mentioned before, has 
a strong nucleus to build around 
and a powerful infield. Because the 
infield is solid and infielders are 
abundant, some of the returning 
veterans will probably make the 
switch to the far corners of the 
outfield, which cound stand some 
building up. 

There is a start, however, with 
Joe Staney and Joe Ethier back 
from last year. Both have done a 
good job so far, but they will need 
help. Mr. Mockler should be able 
to find a combination of extra in- 
fielders to move out and play the 
outfield, like he has in the past. 

The same situation applies to 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere 
on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 


LINCOLN PHARMACY 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 
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A Medical Answer For 
MUSCULAR 


Low Back Pain 


Promptly Relieves Pain 
So Stiff Muscles Loosen Up and 
You’re Back Into Action 


ocTors who specialize in back troubles report most 

aching backs are due to weak, tense muscles 
which can go into painful spasm as you suddenly: 
bend, stretch or twist. To relieve such backache doc- . 
tors recommend the pain-relief compound in Anacin® © 
Analgesic Tablets. And Anacin gives you more of this 
medication than any other leading tablet. 

Anacin is a special fortified formula. It promptly 
relieves pain, helps reduce swollen tissues, and so re- 
leases pressure on sensitive back nerves. Then notice 
how stiff muscles loosen up and you move around with 


greater ease. 


Only Anacin has this special fortified 
formula. It’s not found in any other prod- 
uct. See if Anacin’s exclusive formula 


doesn’t work better for you. 


the pitching staff, which has vet- 
erans John Paladino and Jim Ko- 
siba back from last year. Besides 
these two, the staff is pretty thin 
and here is where the problems 
arise. Walt Sugalski and Ron Le- 
vine have potential, but they’re not 
proven in the college ranks. Joe 
Ethier is a possible hopeful on the 
mound, but can the team afford to 
sacrifice outfielders? The solution 
will have to be a juggling of the 
lineups for each game. The play- 
ers express confidence that Coach 
Mockler can do just that. 

John Paladino, who is a potent 
pitcher and infielder, may have to 
assume outfield duties when he is 
not on the mound. Phil Moresi ap- 
years to be secure at shortstop as 
is Ed Madden at second. 

Where will Jack Farley play? 
He has played both third and first 
and has proven effective at the lat- 
ter position. This leaves the third 
base position open to Tommy 
George. He also may be called 


upon for outfield duty. In any case 
third base may be left open. 
Practice has begun in the Gym. 
If you are interested in baseball, 
the team could use you. Bob Reidy 
has made a strong plea for an- 
other catcher. Since he is the only 
one, an injury to him would be fa- 
tal to the team. Defense will suffer 
if another team member has to 
stand in as catcher. Reidy has done 
a fantastic job for the past three 
years, but he is not superhuman. 
It is important that he have a re- 
serve who can relieve him at times. 
Depth is needed. The season 
starts in two weeks. Hopefully a 
few new names will pop up. Coach 
Mockler has no easy job ahead of 
him. The help of “Bunky” Perry 
with the pitchers, “Bubba” Reidy 
with the catchers, and “Smokey” 
Moresi with the infielders will cer- 
tainly make the task easier. Hope- 
fully, Coach Mockler can turn out 
another of the teams that have 
glorified State in the past. 


Dolly Visits 


Thursday morning March 21 
Worcester State was honored with 
a visit by Dolly Read, the Playboy 
Playmate WAAB Disc Jockey Jeff 
Star won in the Playboy Jazz Con- 
test. Arriving on campus in their 


chauffeur driven limousine, they] } 


were greeted to the strains of 
“Helly Dolly.” They were wel- 
comed by Junior Richard Katz, 
Student Council Publicity Chair- 
man Tony Caputo, Senior Class 
President John Mountain and a 
Lancer. A reception was held in 
the Gym lounge. Autographed pic- 
tures were given out, much to the 
delight of the male members of the 
college. 
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WORCESTER COEDS WIN AT SALE 


By Patty Martin 


Basketball, Volleyball, Bowling 
were the sports the WSC girls 
competed in at Salem State College 
on March 16th. They emerged vic- 
torious. This is the second year in 
a row that the First Place Trophy 
was won by the Worcester teams. 

The tournament was set up on a 
double elimination basis. Each 
team received a point for every 
Basketball game they won, a point 
for every Volleyball match that 
was won, and a point for the bowl- 
ing team with the highest com- 
bined scores. A point was also giv- 


en to the team who had the boy 

with the highest single score, ‘yy 
honor belongs to Stephanie Ay, 
ian of WSC who had the jj, 
score of 121. ; 


Worcester State was only one, 
the eight teams taking part in ¢; 
Playday. The other schools inely 
ed were Salem State, the | 
team, Boston, Bridgewater, Pi, 
burg, Framingham, Lowell, , 
Westfield State. 

Congratulations to those gi 
that competed and Good Luck ; 
year, perhaps you'll be ab] 
make it Three in a row. 


Law Enforcement Is Questioned 


By Paul Bitter 


Society attemps to provide us 
with a just legal system. Our 
courts are the media whereby the 
innocent are protected and the 
guilty are punished. Our streets 
are policed. The responsible citi- 
zen is protected from the social 
deviant. 

Consider Worcester State Col- 


lege. Consider its punitive system. 
Is tthe responsible student pro- 
tected? Is the deviant punished? 
Who suffers when there is vandal- 
ism? True, verbal threats deter 


deviant behavior temporarily; but}. . 


who will break up next year’s 
Christmas orgy? Where was the 
Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, 
or the President during the last 
one — calling the RIOT SQUAD? 

Where were you? Where was I? 
Contrary to what some people be- 
lieve, rules were not made to be 
broken. Respect for the law is the 
responsibility of everyone. Enforce- 
ment of the law is specifically the 
responsibility of those in authority. 
The administration may lock its 
doors to vandalism, drinking, gam- 
bling, and the like. It may continue 
to make its decisions in fear, evad- 


s|ing one of its obligations ‘to this 


academic community. In so doing, 
it will lock the problem in. 
A recent Student Voice article 


= | was entitled “Council Acts to Curb 


Gambling, Improve Efficiency, End 
Parking Problem.” “If any stu- 
dents are found gambling they will 
be tried before the Student-Faculty 
Committee, and a penalty will be 


_| given if the student is found guil- 
(| ty,” it stated. What a superficial 


attempt at responsible action! 
Gambling, drinking, vandalism goes 
on — during the day when the 
doors aren’t locked. 

The social parasite bores his way 
deeper and corrupts further an 
academic community in turmoil. 
Students quibble with the adminis- 
tration and faculty over “unlimited 
cuts” and a new “dress code.”’ More 
fuss is made over a poster that’s 
not verified than the ever enlarging 
raft of beer cans in “Lake Ellie.” 
The lack of law enforcement on 
this campus is a serious problem. 
It is endangering our worthwhile 
cause — academic freedom and re- 
sponsibility. The administration as 


well as the students are at fault. 
Lock your doors to the spectacle 


and the sweet saliva of res) 
bility and progress will grow ; 
trid and stagnant in your m 
Oh yes, you have a scapegoat 
the campus “cop.” 


Holy Cross Presents 


Free Concert 
By Sue Lozoraitis 


Hogan 519, 8:00 p.m., almo 
empty ... 8:10 and musicians pes 
from backstage to see if th 
of the audience has increased 
. only a meager showing 
some Holy Cross professors, som 
students, a few women, and 
children — and only two ; 
from Worcester State. 

Presented by the Fine Arts 
mittee of the Campus Center |! 
of Directors of Holy Cross, tl 
concerts are performed by tal 
Holy Cross students, who att 
to exhibit their achievemen 
the community with free concerts 

Tuesday, March 19, this 
presented a woodwind quartet an 
quintet, and a brass ensemble. Dur 
ing some pieces, it was ev dell 
that some individuals were w« 


u 


their playing. Overall, however, thf 


individual groups created plea 


moods and exposed listeners i 


classical pieces — “Quartet Op. ! 
No. 4,” and “Scherzo and 
(from Quartet in D major),” Be 
thoven; “Carillon (from L’A 
sienne),” Bizet; and “Adagio,” }j 
Mozart. The latter, a clarinet se 
was performed smoothly by R: 
Bliss and accompanied by Stephe 
Machon on the piano. Concluding 
the program, Henry Purcell’ 
“Trumpet Voluntary” was enj0) 
ably forceful and made up for aiij 
previous deficiencies in the concer 
In a recent area speech, Jom 
athon Kozol said, in essence, ths 
teachers who are extremely inte? 
ested in classical music are ™ 
“long hairs.” But, because the 
have developed a sensitivity ' 
music, they can respond, enjoy 2" 
teach the most contemporary ‘un 
too. In contrast, teachers who 4! 
neither exposed to nor empatlietl 
toward the classicists usually mi 
no effort to include in their curricl 


lum either the great masters 


today’s newest sounds. Draw you 
own conclusions ... and watch ' 
announcements in this newspap 


NOTICE 


The Sock and Buskin Players are in need of: Prompters, make-up 
people, a stage crew, people to work on lighting, property me! 


and a backstage crew to work on Pirandello’s SIX CHARACTERS 


IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR. 


Please sign up at the Sock and 


Buskin bulletin board located on the first floor of the Adminis- 
tration building if you are interested. 


NOT 


ON OR BEFORE APRIL 30th 
All 2nd Semester Textbooks 
Will Be Returned to Publishers 


WSC BOOKSTORE 
Room $120, Science Bldg. 


ICE! 
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FIFTEEN JUNIORS NAMED 
TO KAPPA DELTA PI 


Mr. Richard G. Eldredge, President of Gamma Chi Chapter, is 
pleased to announce that fifteen high-ranking students in the Class of 
1969 have qualified for membership in Kappa Delta Pi, National Honor 
Society in Education. The following-named Juniors were received into 


the Society at an initiation dinner held at Sterling Inn on Thursday, 


April 4, at 6:45 p.m.: 


Gail C. Berry — 7 Nelson Park Drive — Worcester, Mass. 
Mark M. Blazis — 28 Columbia Street — Worcester, Mass. 
Marcia L. Budai — 3 Oakview Street — Worcester, Mass. 
Joanne Dallas — 99 June Street — Worcester, Mrss. 

Mrs. Frances Donahue — 198 So. Quinsigamond Avenue — 


Shrewsbury, Mass. 


John F. Fegreus — 28 Stockton Street — Worcester, Mass. 
Kathleen M. Flynn — 8 King Street Ext. — Leicester, Mass. 
Frances Friedman — 18 Richmond Avenue — Worcester, Mass. 
John J. Hagan, Jr. — 29 Dover Street — Worcester, Mass. 
Meryl Leviton — 76 Moore Avenue — Worcester, Mass. 
Beverly B. Lund — 12 Stuart Street — Oxford, Mass. 

Mrs. Beverly (Norton) Riddell — West Main Street — 


Millbury, Mass. 


Virginia Tessier — Providence Road — Northbridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Carol Tosoonian — 35 Brook Street — Whitinsville, Mass. 
Phyllis R. Wendorff — 15 June Street — Worcester, Mass. 


The program for the evening 
will consist of talks by Mrs. Linda 
Denault and Mr. Thomas Jump, 
Senior members of Gamma Chi 
Chapter, who recently represented 
the Chapter at the national convo- 
cation of Kappa Delta Pi at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Admission to the Society is a 
coveted honor; for candidates must 
not only achieve scholastic stand- 
ing in the upper ten per cent of 
their class, but must also present 


references testifying that they are 
individuals of exemplary charac- 
ter, whose efficient service in col- 
lege and community activities re- 
flects broad interests and a high 
degree of personal idealism. 


In October of next year, another 
initiation will be held to admit to 
membership the second group of 
students whose scholarship and 
personal qualifications place them 
in the upper ten per cent of the 
Class of 1969. 


Assembly Committee to Present 
Two Speakers on Vietnam 


David Schoenbrun, world renowned Radio-Television Press Cor- 


respondent and author, will speak at WSC on April 24 at 8:00 p.m. 
under the auspices of the Assembly Committee. Mr. Schoenbrun is 
to be the first speaker of a two-part program on Vietnam sponsored 
by the Assembly committee. Schoenbrun has spent over 15 years in 
Vietnam. His dispatches from the military and diplomatic fronts 
were published world-wide as were his interviews with North Viet- 
namese Communist leader Ho Chi Minh, French Premier Leon Blum 


to Mendes-France, Presidents Bisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson. 


Reverend Daniel Lyons is to be the second speaker. His speech 
will be given the following Monday. Rev. Lyons was sent to South 
Vietnam by the State Department. He is also the founder of the Free 
Asian Pacific Speakers Bureau. Rev. Lyons has just written several 
books dealing specifically with the Vietnam crisis. 


MEETING TO EXPLAIN 


Mr. Frank Carroll and Mr. Al- 
fred Boden, two of the moving 
Spirits behind the idea known as 
PROJECT CONCERN, will ex- 
Plain how a hospital and clinic 
headed by Dr. James Turpin, an 
ordained Methodist minister, ‘will 
be built at Da Lat in South Viet- 
Nam's central highlands. The clinic 
will train Montagnards (Vietna- 
Mese mountain tribesmen) in basic 
medical care. 


The aspects of this project that 
“ppeal to all students are its hu- 
Manitarian and non-political pur- 
Poses. The appeal for the clinic is 

on the need of the people 
in the Vietnamese countryside for 
care: only 800 doctors are 


“PROJECT CONCERN” 


A humanitarian project being carried out in the midst of the 
fighting in Vietnam which has captured the imagination of many 
students in Worcester will be described at a public meeting in the 
Amphitheatre on Friday, April 5, at 10:30 a.m. 


available to care for a civilian pop- 
ulation of 14 million. The clinic is 
to be built at the refugee center 
in Da Lat, in the center of a moun- 
tainous region with 34,000 refugees 
needing medical care. 


The public meeting is co-spon- 
sored by the Modern History So- 
ciety and the Rev. Elmer B. Stern- 
er, Chaplain of the Worcester 
Campus Ministry and advisor to 
the Student Christian Association. 

It is hoped that student support 
for the project will come from 
this meeting; but it is essential 
first that students understand what 
the project is and have a chance 
to ask questions they do have about 
it. 


She be PRE OSE 
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NKY AND OUR GANG PRESENT GREAT CONCERT 


By Margie Dagostino 


The auditorium quickly fills to overflowing with excited people. Impatient, they applaud the spotlight 


when the lights are dimmed. An interminable few minutes wait — and Spanky and Our Gang come on 
stage. 

Truly dedicated and versatile| two years, beginning when she was|to music, for the words come 
performers, Spanky and Our Gang|only three years old. Her early|straight from page 498 of the 


put on an outstanding show on 
Sunday afternoon, March 31. The 
group has only been together for 
a little more than a year, but you 
would swear that they’ve been at 
it forever from the polished per- 
formance which they gave. And 
the audience loved them, calling 
them back for two encores. Mem- 
bers of the group say they enjoy 
playing Worcester (this is their 
second appearance in the city) be- 
cause they always get a good re- 
ception here. 

Although the entire show was 
excellent, perhaps the most out- 
standing number was Spanky’s 
moving rendition of the depression 
song, “Buddy, Can You Spare a 
Dime?” Spanky, leader of the 
Gang, has been singing for twenty- 


DEADLINE NOTICE 


Due to Vacation, the “Student 
Voice” will come out on Thurs- 


day, April 11. If you have any 
announcements for activities be- 
tween now and May 3 they must 
be in the “Student Voice” office 
by Monday morning. 


training was in classical singing, 
but she left Peoria, where she was 
born, to go to Chicago, where she 
sang the blues with “Big Brother” 
Montgomery. On their new album, 
I'd Like to Get to Know You, the 
Gang made a special trip to Chi- 
cago to record a song with the 
blues group with whom she once 
performed. 


Other members of the group in- 
clude Nigel, the singer with the 
low, mellow voice, and co-founder 
of the Gang with Spanky; Mal- 
colm, who played the trombone 
which so much enhanced Spanky’s 
performance in Buddy, Can You 
Spare a Dime?; and John, alias 
“Chief,” their drummer. Two new 
members have just recently been 
added—Lefty Baker, the lead gui- 
tarist and banjo player, who has 
also written the song Three Ways 
From Tomorrow on the flip side of 
their new single; and Kenny 
Hodges, the Gang’s bass player. 


Their beautiful work with har- 
mony was displayed throughout the 
performance, but especially in such 
numbers as Sunday Morning, Byrd 
Avenue, and Five Definitions of 
Love in which they proved that 
just about anything could be put 


Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary. 


In their numbers Commercial, 
which exclaimed “Pot’s too good 
to be just for the young!”, and A 
Tribute Amelia Earhart, in 
which Spanky donned an inflated 
life preserver, a World War I fly- 
ing helmet and goggles, and ran 
into the audience, crying “Remem- 
ber Amelia!”, they showed their 
completely natural and relaxed 
comedy while performing. Other 
excellent numbers included Fred 
Neil’s Echoes, in which Malcolm 
sang and played lead guitar, Lef- 
ty’s banjo solo in a bluegrass piece, 
and Leonard Cohen’s Suzanne, to 
which the Gang added their own 
personal touch. 


to 


This was the group’s last per- 
formance before leaving on their 
first tour of Europe. The London- 
based tour is to help promote their 
new single and album. Upon re- 
turning to the United States, they 
will make their fourth appearance 
on the Ed Sullivan Show. 


At the end of their performance 
here at State, Spanky expressed 
her thanks to the audience and a 
desire to return again to Worces- 
ter. We hope they do. 


ee 


and vacations. 
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“State. For far too many years, 


was placed on superficial qualities such as 
dress. It is gratifying to see that this shal- 
low method of judging a person has been 
_ eliminated. This new freedom does more than 
allow students to dress as they choose. In 
essence it frees the mind. It has created a 
new atmosphere at State. Instead of forcing 
a person to become a “professional” it allows 


3 


him an unlimited intellectual 
_ student. 


4 
a 


The code enacted, however, 


‘Like the cut-system, some members of the 
_ faculty and administration will not abide by 
_ it, despite the fact that the President signed 
_ it. There may be some difficulties with the 
_ review board. Since no specific offenses are 

outlined, some people will continue to arbi- 

_trarily criticize students’ dress. In addition 
_ to the harrassment the student will be sub- 
e jected to, there will be the review board to 


; contend with. 
ry 


needs of our changing society. 


* 


on the content area. A minor 


les, theories and techniques 
ue if the content area has 


a 


dea colleges who have taken 
ourses to meet certification. 


cou 


ly the only real surprise 
dent Johnson last Sunday 
e when he said, “I will 
and will not accept the 


_ Academic expansion is probably the most 
- pressing need our campus faces. New cours- 
es, increased faculty, greater choice of elec- 
_ tives and of requirements must be the goals 
of this college. If they are not, Worcester 
State will most assuredly fail to meet the 


Changes in curriculum must come, and 
ey must come fast. The Bachelor of Science 
legree in Secondary Education should be 
immediately eliminated. Emphasis must be 


- meeting the basic requirements is more in 
keeping with new trends. Methods, princi- 


ately covered. Our graduates will soon be 
- unable to compete with graduates of Liberal 


_ New courses must be added in every de- 
partment, not just additional teachers to 
ach the same courses. Electives must be 


PHOTOGRAPHER: Donald Kendall. 


The opinions expressed in the STUDENT VOICE are solely those of the staff or of the authors 
of signed articles, and not necessarily those of the college or the faculty. 


the emphasis 


pursuit as a 


FREEDOM OF DRESS — FREEDOM TO LEARN 


- The approval of the Dress Code marks 
_ another historic step forward for Worcester 


The basic question still remains. How 
does one judge offensive dress? Is there a 
criteria to follow or is it based on the whims 
of an individual? Is it an isolated situation 
in which the “offensive dress” was worn just 
once and the wearer happened to encounter 
the wrong person or is it habitual? Just 
how explicit does the complaint have to be 
or is it enough for someone to say, “In my 
opinion such dress is offensive.”? Couldn’t 
this system end up to be just as burdensome 
as the previous one? 


We are not trying to find fault with the 
Dress Code. We merely wish to point out 


is not perfect. 


in this world. 


the problems that could arise if some people 
fail to remember that we are adults, we are 
college students and that we are here to learn. 
It is the way in which we use our minds that 
will determine our achievement and merit 


Those who believe that one’s 


dress affects his learning have no right to 
be in education. If people are so narrow- 
minded as to judge a person solely by his 
appearance, it is no wonder that prejudice 


and bigotry still exist. 


THE FUTURE POINTS TO THE LIBERAL ARTS 


geared to give more than an overview of a 
subject. There must be an opportunity to 
study a subject in depth. Requirements 
should be more flexible so as to allow stu- 
dents a choice in a specific area of study. 
There is more to be gained from choosing 


Zoology to meet a science requirement than 


more courses 
manities. 
in Education 


are of little 


not been ade- ae 


the necessary 


in taking general Biology and getting bits 
and pieces of information. Above all, many 


must be added in the Hu- 


Department autonomy is necessary in 
meeting these aims. Each department should 
be able to add and change courses as need 


This is the only direction Worcester State 
can follow if it is to survive in the academic 
world. The Education Department should be 


limited to a B.S. in Elementary Education 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


Remember, Vietnam is one coun- 
try that was divided only tempo- 
rarily under the Geneva Accords 
of 1954. The Vietnamese have his- 


- | torically fought for over 1000 years 


to drive the Chinese out, and for 
over 20 years to drive out the 
French and Japanese. Ho could 
have been a natural ally to the 
United States, but we supported 
the French who wanted to main- 
tain their colonial domination. 

At the same time the President 
has ordered 13,500 more troops to 
Vietnam and has called up 60,000 
reservists. If Hitler said he would 
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and a minor in Secondary Education. As for 
the rest of the college, the future points to 
the Liberal Arts. 


there has been no recognition of 
the N.L.F. by the United States. 
The State Dept. itself admits that 
there are only 50,000-80,000 North 
Vietnamese regulars in the south, 
as compared to the 400,000 Viet 
Cong. Yet we still refuse to recog- 
nize them as an active political 
force. 

Donald Luce, former head of 
the International Volunteers Serv- 
ices in Vietnam stated when he 
spoke at the college last week, that 
most of the people sympathize with 
the VC and asserts that there will 
never be peace if the Vietcong are 
not recognized in a coalition gov- 
ernment. 

We feel that President Johnson 


TWO COMMENTS 
ON EDITORIALS 


To Miss Frances Friedman: 
Re: Editorial (Some Don’t Care, 
March 22, 1968) 

The editorial is well written, 
factual and to the point. Authority 
without responsibility is anarchy. 

Sincerely, 

William E. Aubuchon, Jr. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Aubuchon is 
a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts State 
Colleges. 


To the students and faculty mem- 
bers of Worcester State College: 

Referring to the editorial of the 
March 29 issue of the Student 
Voice, the rumors are correct that 
the final programs of the 1967-68 
Assembly Committee Series are in 
the offing. Plans have been made 
to engage Mr. David Schoenbrun 
to speak on North Vietnam, Wed- 
nesday, April 24 (details to be an- 
nounced), and Fr. Daniel Lyons, 
S.J., on the Vietnam subject, Mon- 
day evening, April 29. 

The committee had hoped to pre- 
sent both speakers on the same 
program Wednesday, April 24, but 
Mr. Schoenbrun refused to appear 
with Fr. Lyons (he had previously 
agreed to appear with a panel of 
our faculty members). One feels 
this to be an unfortunate decision 
of Mr. Schoenbrun since a confron- 
tation of two experts with such 
opposing points of view would have 
been most enlightening and of far 
greater impact than two separate 
programs at this busy time of year. 
Our students would have had the 
opportunity to question each man 
in the presence of the other, and 
the two speakers would have had 
on-the-spot opportunity to correct 
any misunderstandings occasioned 
by their statements. 

Mr. Schoenbrun strongly advo- 
cates the surrender of South Viet- 
nam and, to give impetus to the 
sale of Big Victory, Great Task, 
a book written by General Giap, 
Commander of the North Vietna- 
mese and Viet Cong in South Viet- 


LETTERS 


nam (General Giap states: “The 
longer we wait, the greater will be 
the Americans’ defeat”), he has 
written the preface to said book, 

Fr. Lyons in his Vietnam Dilem. 
ma and Vietnam Crisis (paper. 
backs which we hope to have ayaj- 
able to you in the bookstore), 
stresses the absolute necessity of 
winning the war now. 

Since the Vietnam crisis directly 
and immediately affects your young 
lives and the welfare of our coun- 
try, we hope you'll be present at 
both programs. 

(signed) 
Miss Shea 
Katharine M. Shea 


Dear Editor: 

As you well know the recent 
abolition of graduate school de. 
ferments means that the men of 
this year’s graduating class wil! 
begin to receive orders to report 
for induction in two months’ time. 
Many of the seniors inducted wi)! 
be sent to fight in Vietnam. The 
Swarthmore Draft Conference 
Committee strongly opposes the 
war and the draft. As a first step 
to organize college students against 
the draft, the Swarthmore Draft 
Conference Committee is holding a 
weekend conference for all the co!- 
leges in the Middle Atlantic region 
to be held at Swarthmore Apr’! 
19-21. The purpose, aims, and <( 
tails of the conference are de- 
scribed in the enclosed pamph! 
If you have any questions, ple: 
write or call me after April first. 
You will have a better chance 
reaching me if you write becau: 
I spend from nine in the morning 
until midnight in the college | 


brary. My address is: Howard 
Vickery, Swarthmore Colles: 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Thank you 


(Signed) Howard Vickery 
Swarthmore Draft Conference 
Committee. 


(Details on the Conference are 


available at the Student Voice Of- 
fice.) 
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Jt’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


PAPAS AAA AAAI AAAI AA AAAAAAAAARARAAAY 


The academic year 1967-1968 has been one of increased coop- 
eration between the Student, faculty and administration and of inten- 
sified student activism. The progress made in the area of student 
rights was phenomenal when compared with the record of past years. 
A new unlimited cut system was passed which somewhat alleviated 
the burden of undue and excessive pressure from the students: A 
revamped dress code in keeping with the current mode of dress was 
initiated just recently. Political speakers, covering all circas of the 
ideological spectrum are being allowed to address the student body 
for the first time, and more importantly, the students, through men 
bers of the student body, have finally been given the right to choose 
their own speakers and entertainment. Besides these matters, innum- 
erable smaller intra-school problems were cleared up. All in all, it 
has been an amazingly productive and progressive year at WSC and 
one which hopefully saw the dawn of a new era of student involvement 


on campus. 


But there is a lot more that must 
be accomplished if this school is 
to crawl out of its conservative 
shell and meet the demands of a 
mass-educational system which, be- 
cause of its size, necessarily ac- 
centuates freedom for the individ- 
ual students. 


The most important struggle is 
forthcoming — that dealing with 
the actual raison d’etre of the col- 


lege-academic affairs. The curricu- 


lum, now, so limited, must be 
broadened to give the students a 
wider range of subject material. 
The students should be given the 
privilege of choosing their own in- 
structors thus eliminating person- 
ality clashes. This would also serve 
another purpose in making those 
“unpopular” teachers reassess and 
revamp their methods of instruc- 
tion. An inter-session should be in- 


nie 


sti — as well, an a ‘reading gis a ga fi 


Both could be initiated with no loss 
of classroom time. Students, of 
course, should be able to choos¢ 
their subjects and not be shackled 
with useless and irrelevant materi 
al. In this area, Worcester State 
College is appreciably behind the 
nation’s other colleges including 
her sister, Massachusetts State 
Colleges. These are the immediat¢ 
problems which must be attacked: 


Already a committee to investi 
gate these matters has been san 
tioned by the Student Council. The 
actual work will be, and should be 
left up to the student body. W® 
are the people who are here to b* 
educated and we must care how 
is being done. Let us not allow 
this progress go to waste. We have 
only begun. We want WSC to 
its rightful place in the ranks 0 
America’s lead ‘een of edt 


ake 


fs as to] 
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By Mark Blazis 


prospective teachers and pro- 
yrs, we Should all take a little 
to consider the dubious merits 
rious marking systems and 
ophies. Fellow student, Irv- 
Centimeterman, came to this 
conclusion after secretly vis- 

Pluto’s Palace, a hot little 
¢ spot which a small group of 
od teachers currently fre- 
nts. 
»e atmosphere of this hideaway 
as gloomy and dark as an 
ipe pimento. An air of pessi- 
» and cynicism hovered over 
(generally horn-rimmed) nos- 
ie pleasure-seekers. Irv, seat- 
» one of the less smokey cor- 


of the Palace, carefully lis- z 


ji to the conversations. 
hh, I remember the good old 
. when we-used to think of the 
ambiguous multiple choice 
ions possible to give for an 
m. Those little angels didn’t 
a chance. Ha! Ha! The 
king Brotherhood Incorporat- 
eyen ealled me public flunker 
aber one.” A roar of approval 
4 the echoing chamber. Irv 
Jd only blush on hearing such a 
jid, unprofessional statement. 
other pleasure-seeker, trying 
evain some prestige, retaliated 
elaborating on his own accom- 
ents. “Why you little devil, 
were as benevolent as the Red 
s compared to me. They used 
sall me a butcher. I even got a 
*« saw for Christmas once. You 
er saw ‘anybody slash papers 
I did. Sometimes I’d throw 
oked macaroni on them and 
outline the noodles. Threaten 
m, man! That’s the only way.” 
ond boisterous round of ap- 
iation followed. Irv wanted to 
re, 
rather pompous, formal look- 
fellow, decked out in French 
s and cranberry tails stood next 
he door. The elegance of his 
rdrobe indicated some kind of 
eriority among his peers. “My 
ple, none of you could ever hope 
reaching the depths of my 
ievement.” Not a sound was 
1 in the Palace when this dia- 
cal fellow spoke. 
Thad class, men. Students used 
all me the philosopher. I often 
ste whole dissertations in the 
reins of their papers before I 
ed them. And when I did flunk 
m, I did it with class; I did it 
hout changing my falsely ben- 
lent countenance and compos- 
Flunk them with a smile, be- 
ne my motto. I could out-X any 
er, anytime, anywhere. I was 
fasts check-minuser that ever 
“d. And when a slashed a paper, 
d it with an aesthetic apprecia- 
I used black marks, red 
wks, green ones, blue ones, and 
n yellow ones. 
\ fellow seated by a table with 
moldering cigarette in his hand 
out, “Yeah, I bet they 
ed like the devil got ’em when 
were finished.” The pleasure- 
ers almost went hysterical. 
e fashionably dressed gentle- 
n answered with a wicked smile, 
bviously.” 
this point, Irv started to 
out of Pluto’s Palace. He 
idn’t stand to listen to the rest 
ihe _pleasure-seekers reminisce 
ut their I.B.Ming students, 
Ouraging them, and instilling 
f inferiority. 
r got a safe distance 
hideaway, he screeched 
that his diaphragm al- 
brung up into his throat. 
o flunk students and 


EMILY HAS BEEN FOUND 


Marilyn as she sang at 
The Quest 


In a song called “For Emily, 
Whenever I May Find Her,” Simon 
and Garfunkel sing: 


What a Dream I had, 
Dressed in Organdy, 
Clothed in Crinoline, 

Of Smoked Burgundy, 
Softer than the rain... 

I think I’ve found Emily, only 
that’s not her name. Her name is 
Marilyn Virbasius and that’s the 
feeling she conveyed as she ap- 
peared Friday evening March 29th 
at “The Quest” coffeehouse in Bos- 
ton. Managed and run by students 
from B.U., “The Quest,” located 
on Clarendon St. in the first floor 
of the YWCA, offers intimate sur- 
roundings and a relaxed feeling. 


“The Quest” a 
soft, ethereal atmosphere. Her 
voice is high and clear. Her ap- 
pearance belies her age. She con- 


Marilyn gave 


fides that people often think she is 
a child prodigy until they learn 
her real age. j 

She chooses her songs with care 
and they fit her personality. Her 
favorite ballad is “Mary Hamilton” 
“because it’s so tragic.” She does 
best these Old English ballads. It’s 
as if she recaptures and recreates 
the gentle atmosphere of the past. 

That doesn’t, however, preclude 
the present. For Marilyn is sensi- 
tive and aware of the present. She 
sings with compassion the sad and 
sordid songs of Dylan. In Phil 
Ochs she finds an eloquent protest 
for activism as she sings, “I guess 
I have to do it.” 

In a childlike voice she explains 
that Winnie the Pooh is her favor- 
ite book. She sings “And the vio- 
lets are lying in the green, and old 
Pooh is poohing in the sun.” A 
nonsense song — not to’ Marilyn. 

The songs of Donovan, Erie An- 
derson, Phil Ochs and Tom Paxton 
have a new meaning when Marilyn 
sings them. To “Colors” she adds 
a warm sincerity. In a soft voice 
she sings, “You ery for the first 
time, he asks why, but you can’t 
tell him way ... You’ve got a lot 
to think over, and I’ve got nothing 
but time .. .”, and you feel that 
Paxton’s words transcend their 
meaning. 

To Dylan’s “Baby Blue” she 
gives a softness it has never known. 
In the “Ballad of Geraldine” she 
conveys the pain that only lovers 
know. 

Between songs Marilyn talks 
about herself, school, her friends, 
Lithuanian nationalism. She makes 
you laugh. When she sings about 
life, hurt, squalor, Spring and love 
she makes you cry. I know Marilyn 
well, but even if I didn’t, I’d know 
just from her songs that she has a 


love affair with the world. 
F.F. 
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WE INTERVIEW 
THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and 
Marilyn Verbasius 


TCT 


Mrs. Maureen A. Stefanini, WSC 
instructor of early childhood, 
teaching arithmetic, language arts 
and handwriting, is also a super- 
visor in the elementary practice 
teaching program. She said, “The 
supervisor is there primarily to 
help the practicing teacher realize 
his potential in the classroom, and 
to help guide her in preparing and 
presenting interesting learnings to 
meet the needs of the children. As 
a supervisor, I never make a stu- 
dent do anything I have not ex- 
perienced myself.” 

An alumnus of WSC, Mrs. Stef- 
anini has had a wide educational 
background. She has taken cours- 
es at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, and is presently 
enrolled in the doctoral program at 
Boston University. For the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Arithmetic 
Project, Mrs. Stefanini has done 
work on in-service programs and 
in creating units to be used by 
teachers in the classroom. She has 
also taught primary grade educa- 
tion at Framingham State College 
Laboratory school. This summer 
she will attend the University of 
Connecticut under a NDEA grant 
to study economics education. 

Mrs. Stefanini feels the role of 
the elementary grade teacher today 
is extremely important. She said, 
“The main purpose of the teacher 
is to improve the attitude of the 
students. The idea is to create an 
atmosphere that makes the chil- 
dren want to go to school. With 


The Many Faces of 


College attempted a presentation 


successful, 


a failure to up-date the lines and, 


mounting limitations of space and 


men). 


audible beyond the first ten rows 


tion to this general deficiency was 


too was unable to be heard beyond 


pert 


By Louise Hagan and 
Beverly Kaufman 


There’s an old saying, “One pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words.” 
This adage especially applies to 
the Photography Exhibit being 
shown at the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum thru May 19. The thirty 
large photographs comprising the 
exhibit were taken by various pro- 
fessional cameramen during this 
century. 

The exhibit is worth seeing, not 
only because it is interesting in it- 
self (who doesn’t enjoy looking at 
photographs?), but also because 
the exhibit has the unique quality 
of capturing life in its many phas- 
es. For example, in the picture 
Georgia O’Keefe one sees the! face 
of a very old woman, The face is 
withered looking — almost imply- 
ing the curse of old age, yet the 
serenity of the woman’s eyes some- 
how convey a feeling of complete 
peacefulness. The viewer is almost 


magically moved into a sentimental 
mood concerning the cycle of life. 

The photograph New York, New 
York, taken in 1968, shows a dirty 
side street. In it one sees a hydrant 
and a no parking sign with a truck 
parked beneath it. A disreputable 
looking man sits on the back fend- 
er of the truck staring at the 
viewer, almost challenging the 
viewer to comment. 

Some photographs are concerned 


delivery this can be successfully 
accomplished.” 
Most of Mrs. Stefanini’s hobbies 


By Mrs. Gertrude Leeds 
. On March 29th and 30th, the Antik Scholars of Worcester State 


of the musical comedy Li’l Abner. 


The attempt was laudable but, to everyone’s distress, not completely 


Admittedly, the play is very demanding. Li’l Abner is a long musi- 
cal and a difficult one to “bring off.” One comment on the Broadway 
production was that it needed cutting and tightening. Now it also re- 
quires modernization. “Progress is the Root of All Evil” suffered from 


under these circumstances, it was 


unfair to require the audience to sit through a reprise in a later scene. 
This production also seemed too long. This created obvious problems 
in staging and resulted in lapses of memory. The lapses were evident 
in uncomfortable pauses and breaks in continuity. It is no consolation 
that the audience and the cast both suffered excruciatingly. 

There were too many of those moments when stage action and 
movement seemed confused and haphazard. On the other hand, the 
choreography was generally excellent — exuberant, smooth and ae 


experience. The four “muscle men” 


provided comic moments in some otherwise dull scenes such as the first 
act laboratory scene. They were also the perfect foils for six frus- 
trated wives in the rousing “Put ’Em Back the Way They Wuz.” But 
there was needless confusion in this area that cannot be blamed on 
the original book. To begin the play with six ridiculous examples of 
husbandhood, have them transformed into four perfect physical speci- 
mens and then returned to six again is unbelievable and unnecessary 
(especially since two of the original six were girls masquerading as 


Sue Barter was a revelation as Daisy ‘Mae — she sings (well and 
on key), she dances, she acts and (to put the cream on the cake) she 
is even more a joy to the eyes than Al Capp’s drawings of the char- 
acter. The chorus was individually and collectively effective. It was an 
asset to almost every scene in which it appeared. The same cannot be 
said of the remainder of the cast. Marryin’ Sam’s (Chester Sonta) 
mannerisms caught the flavor of the personality but his voice was in- 


even in production numbers. This 


marred what was otherwise a delightful staging of the Jubilation T. 
Cornpone scene in the first act. The same criticism can be leveled at 
several other major characters in the play. 

Another limiting factor is the setting. Most of the people are sup- 
posed to act and speak in comic hill-country style. This is difficult for 
professionals to do credibly. It requires a delicate balance between re- 
ality and humor. With some exceptions, the cast was unable to con- 
sistently tread this line. Consistency in this aspect of the theatre art 
is, with rare exceptions, an absolute requisite for success. One excep- 


Lillian Papellian who, as Mammy 


Yokum, was able to remain in character in almost every way. But, she 


the first few rows. 


The costumes were colorful, imaginative and original except in the 
ballroom scene which rather resembled a high-school prom. The make- 
up and scenery staff also deserve praise. 

The New Auditorium suffers from lack of use in after-class activi- 


ties. Hopefully, the Antik Scholars will persevere and form the nucleus 
of an annual production in this field. There are many musicals avail- 
able which would not present the problems of Li’l Abner. If they do, 
then either do not select them or ruthlessly adapt them to meet the 
circumstances. A script can be trimmed, changed and modernized. A 
voice can be trained to project properly while speaking and singing. 
Stage action can be well-blocked. Actors can be helped to overcome 
awkwardness and can be made to memorize their lines, Then they and 
the audience can participate together in an evening at the theatre. 


WSC Attends Education Conference 


The forty-third annual spring 
conference of The Eastern States 
Association for Teacher Education 
was held in New York City from 
March 21 to March 23. Worcester 
State College sent Henry Nicoletti, 
Christopher White, John Farley, 
Marie Weatherhead, Mary Cam- 
panello, Richard Eldredge, Dean 
Dowden, and Dean Busam as its 
representatives, 

Dr. Bernice H. Fleiss, Deputy 


to the Dean of Teacher Education 
at Hunter College in New York, 
gave an informative talk on the 
Inner-City schools. Specifically 
speaking about the New York 
school system, she told of the de- 
vices used by the present day 
teacher. These devices ranged from 
teaching aids to overhead projec- 
tors. Dr. Fleiss also explained the 
problems that these city schools 
encounter socially and academical- 
ly, stressing the fact that these 
are not new problems but problems 
that have always existed. 

After this talk, the student dele- 


primarily with the beauty and 
magnificence of nature. Capturing 
a Rainbow does just what its title 
implies. The photo shows a land- 
scape, clouds, and a rainbow rising 
majestically in the sky. 

Some of the most recently taken 


gates formed discussion groups. 
Among the subjects discussed were 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of homogenous and heterogenous 
groupings in schools, the role of 
the teacher in discovering the abili- 
ties and interests of his students, 
and the control of cheating in the 
classroom. 

The following day the group was 
addressed by Dr. Frederick A. 
Rodgers, Director of Teachers 
Corps, School of Education, New 
York University, New York. Dr. 
Rodgers spoke on the problem of 
teacher organization and its pur- 
pose. He pointed out the need of 
the teacher to organize but gave no 
definite avenue to follow. A student 
discussion after his speech showed 
diverse opinion on the subject. 

The conference was drawn to a 
close by an excellent reading of 
Nora Sterling’s play, “Let’s Get 
Basic,” which dealt with the be- 
wilderment of today’s teenagers 
brought upon them by society’s 
pressures. 


body at first glance. David Hem- a [ 


mings, (Hemmings was the star 
in “Blow Up”), is a picture of © 


him standing next to a window © bt 


screen overlooking a city. The man- 
ner in which light reflects the sha- 
dow of the screen on Hemmi 


proper teaching preparations and 


7, beware the time when 


ay.” 
ed, so should we. As 


photographs are almost surreal in 
the optical illusions they create. 
The picture Nude with Mirror, 
mostly because of the angle in 
which the photo was taken, makes 
the viewer see Sag heads on Oe 


are concentrated around things to 

do with the house. She enjoys in- 

terior decorating, working with an- 

courage learning and ‘enough, perhaps there is a remote] tiques, gourmet cooking, and oil 

. As | one | possibi ity that we could ee them| painting (and a long list of other 
, " aqui education ako 


same time, very real appearan 

The remaining photographs 
this exhibit each has its own 
of portraying a different 


“Nothing succeeds like success.” If 
we can help our own students 


URE: ei 


S amet 


2 Ape ¢ ae 
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LANCER SPORTS 


Lancers To Open Against Keene State on 17th 


By Arnie Hamm 

The battles continue for a few 
positions as Coach Mockler’s base- 
ball team moves into its third week 
of practice for the season which 
opens April 17 vs. Keene State at 
Logan Field. It’s good to be out- 
side. The outfielders and pitchers 
took advantage of the good weath- 
er and went out for a couple of 
days last week. This week the en- 
tire squad got right down to busi- 
ness and seem in pretty good shape 
after the rugged exercises they’ve 
been doing in the gym. 

There are still a few pounds to 
be shed and everybody should fol- 
low in the footsteps of outfielder 
Gary Ozias who has often been 
seen trodding up airport hill. If, 
like the Red Sox, all championship 
teams have a couple of players 
fighting the scales, then “Buffalo 
Ron” Levine should bring the Lan- 
cers home on top of their division. | 
Seriously though, Levine has looked | 
good lately and should be a big | 
help to the squad this year. 

Captain Bob Reidy, who led the| 
team in exercising, is in top form,! 
especially after playing varsity | 
hockey and volleyball. Keeping up 
with him was a tough job for the 
newcomers and the out-of-shape 
veterans. Phil Moresi, though he 
did not play last year, also looks 
good, and with his bat and glove 
back into the lineup, the team 
should improve over last year. 
Smokey, incidentally, is still wait- 
ing to hear from the ABA. Reliable 
sources have indicated that a few 
clubs are interested in him for 
next year. 

The catching problem for the 
Lancers seems to be partially 
solved, as “Easy” Ed Madden has 
indicated he can work behind the 
plate if the need arises. This is 


“Orpheus,” 


"Ulti 


probably the hardest position to 
play and it is essential that a team 
has a spare catcher to either work 
the late innings or to replace the 
regular catcher if an injury occurs. 

The ery for outfielders was heard 
and about nine or ten showed up 
for practice including newcomers 
Dave Fincher, Jerry Burnicle and 
veterans Joe Ethier, Joe Staney, 


BASEBALL 
Keene—Home 8 p.m. 
Lowell—Away 
Boston—Home 
Salem—Away 
Fitchburg—Home 
Rhode Island—Home 
Willimantic—Home 
Boston—Away 
Lowell—Home 
Keene—Away 
Assumption—Home 


GOLF 
Boston—Home 1 p.m. 
Willimantice—A way 
Lowell—Home 
Rhode Island—Home 
Salem—Away 
Willimantic—Home 
Lowell—Away 
Boston—Away 


April 
April 
April 
April 2: 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 


Gary Ozias and Bill Dion. Brian 
Johnson has looked good shacking 
flies, but he is more interested in 
the third base opening. Brian is a 
good glove man but hasn’t faced 
pitching in quite a while. Dave Du- 
Varney, a senior, is also in the 
thick of the battle for both posi- 
tions, but he too, hasn’t been ex- 
posed to the competition. Bob Race, 
Rich Brady and Don Carberry 
have also been catching flies and 
hope to survive the final cuts, 
which Coach Mockler plans to 
make April 11. 


imate Spinach" 


To Appear 


THE BOSTON SOUND is coming to WSC on Thursday, April 


25th at 8:00 p.m. The event, sponsored by the classes of 1969 and 1970, 


will feature ORPHEUS and THE 


ULTIMATE SPINACH. ORPHE- 


US, originally a Worcester group, has generated much excitement in 
the new sound in the rock world, the BOSTON SOUND. THE ULTI- 
MATE SPINACH has proven itself already to be one of the finest 


_ exponents of the new sounds being created in music today. 


The event will be open to the public. WSC students will be able 
to purchase tickets in advance. Tickets will go on sale shortly, so 
remember — THE BOSTON SOUND on April 25th. 


The Faculty and spouses are invited to a reception given by 
Holy Cross Sunday evening, April 21, at 8:00 in the Hogan Cam- 


pus Center at Holy Cross. 


the rele 


alt 


eA . Be Returned to Publishers 


WSC BOOKSTORE 
Zi ssp S bbe Mowuten » Bldgs. 


YORKTOWN TALENT ASSOCIATES 


proudly announces 


THE JOSH WHITE JR. ALBUM 


on 


UNITED ARTISTS RECORDS 


ase of 


UAS 6627 


NOTICE! 


ON OR BEFORE APRIL 30th 
| All 2nd Semester Textbooks 


Treffle Jolly, who played some 
at second last year, could very well 
be a starter at third. The factor 
which will carry a lot of weight 
with the Coach will be a strong 
arm, and any third base prospect 
will have to display one if he is to 
survive at the hot corner. 


In the hitting department, the 
team has potential despite the 
heavy loss of Ernie Kapatoes 
(.885) and “Bunky” Perry (.320). 
Kapatoes was the all-time batting 
leader at State and without him 
and Perry, who knows where last 
year’s team batting average (.186) 
would have been. 


This does not mean that the 
Coach is throwing in the towel for 
this year — far from it. Reidy, 
Paladino, Madden and George 
started off very well last year be- 
fore their final average dipped off. 
They have to be, as Coach Mock- 
ler points out, more consistent. All 
are now training with the wood 
and should be feasting off the 


pitching machine this week. 


Finally, Eli Spitz has ended his 
holdout. Urged on by followers, he 
has entered the outfield race. He, 
too, will have to work extra hard 
to lose a few pounds from his “loy- 
ers gut” to get ready for the com- 
ing season. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


ALL QUIET IN THE GYM 


By Patty Martin 


The volleyballs are deflated, the 
nets are put away and the tourna- 
ment is over. After two days of 
vigorous volleyball the WSC Coed 
Tournament has come to an end. 
A total of sixteen teams signed 
and played a series of round robin 
games. This setup made it possible 
for each team to have an oppor- 
tunity to play one another. In the 
final tally, it was Robert Reidy’s 
well balanced team that arrived 
triumphant. This championship 
squad consisted of Bob Reidy, Jim 
Ferdella, Tom Costello, Tom Mon- 
timurro, Camille Methot, Cheryl 
Murray and Ella Friars. They suc- 
ceeded in finishing the tournament 
with only one loss. Bob Listew- 
nick’s team finished second with 
only two losses. 


April §, 19 


The following list gives the 
and position they placed in a » 
of sixteen. 


3rd — Paladino 


4th — Blazis 
5th—Joseph, Ethier 
7th—Hamm 
8th—Oelfke 


9th—Oldread 
10th—Platukis 


11th—Spearo 
12th—Falvey, Borenzo, 
Pelletier 


16th—Campbell, McKeon 


The two teams tying fo 
place have the questionable jy» 
of sharing a can of spinach 
procure their prize they wil! } 
to get in touch with “Bunky” p 
ry for he now is “sentry of 
spinach.” 


In this time of hard rock sounds 
and psychedelic complexities it is 
refreshing to note that there is a 
blues-folk singer whose sound is 
simple and unique. Although he is 
relatively unknown in this area, 
once you have heard him sing and 
play, you have the strong desire to 
listen to everything he has ever 
recorded. This man is Fred Neil. 


Fred Neil is not a performer 
who is seeking fame and glory. He 
lives a quiet life in Florida, and 
only occasionally does he make the 
trip to the “big city” of New York 
to perform and record. But when 
he does, he attracts the best in the 
musical world, who flock to his re- 
cording sessions to hear him per- 
form. When he assumes his rather 


The results of the mock elec- 
tions held last Friday: 


Kennedy 


Wallace . 
Gregory .... 


Write-ins: 


odd recording position of shoving 
the mike in his pocket and slouch- 
ing over his twelve-string guitar 
to sing, people listen. 


On his latest album, Bleecker 
and MacDougal, Fred Neil has 
written all of the music, and most 
of it is blues, which he sings with 


McCarthy .... 
Johnson .... 
Elgin Baylor 

Pat Paulson ... 


Eugene Sullivan 


INTERPRETATIONS— 
(Continued from pg. 2) 


sonal vendetta. If the war had not 
been made into a personal issue, 
we feel it could have been over 
long ago. In Mr. Johnson’s step 
aside, the Democratic party, as in 
1964, automatically becomes the 
“Peace Party.” Kennedy and Mc- 
Carthy are now “dove vs. dove.” 
Richard Nixon, for all practical 
purposes, is the war candidate. Sit 
back, hope and pray for rain. 


Wanted: Ride to Miami area on or 
about April 11th for two. Call 
Joe, 754-3610 after 6. 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere 
on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 


LINCOLN PHARMACY 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


It's Different! 
ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


heartfelt sincerity. He really makes 
singing sound easy, as indeed it 
must be for him. The deep, warm 
notes just seem to flow from his 
throat. He shows dissatisfaction 
with the world as it is, but his 
songs can not really be called pro- 
test. In the song “The Dolphins,” 
recorded on an earlier album, he 
says. 


‘Tm not the one to tell this world 
how to get along; 

I only know that peace will come 
when all hate is gone. 

I’m searching for the dolphin in 
the sea... 


His composition, “The Water is 
Wide” has been recorded by many 
other people, including Judy Col- 


Country Club 
AT HOLY 


London Fogg 


Y-NOT — Open 8-12 
April 5 — John Carew 


April 12 — Bob White 
Worcester Public Library — 
April 8 — “Picnic” — 2:00, 6:00, 8: 


Quartet, 3:00 p.m. 


Through ao 14— ~ Phaedra! — 


THE ROCK SCENE 


By Margie Dagostino 


lins. On his latest album Nei! 4 
a beautiful rendition of it. 
But singing is not his only 4 
ent. Said one enraptured liste 
“He sure can play the hell ovt 
a twelve string!” And this is t 
He is one of the few professio 
performers who actually acco 
pany themselves on the twel 
string while recording. An inst 


WSC COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


AT WORCESTER STATE 


April 5 — Pre-Orientation for i incoming freshmen 
April 25 — A.C.E. Mother and Daughter Banquet — Wachusett 


April 6 — Psychedelic Mixer— Carlin Hall, 8-12, featuring the 


Through April 7 — “The Caretaker” — Fenwick Theater, 8:15 
IN WORCESTER 


April 6 — Bill Wendry and Bob McCarthy 


April 21 — Concert at the Art Museum — Guarneri String 


IN BOSTON 
April 7 — Pearl Bailey — Back Bay Theater — 8:30 


mental recorded on a previous 


bum, entitled “Cynicrustpetef 
john Raga.” (Named after 

performers who contributed to # 
recording), is a piece wh 


strongly resembles an Indian ra 
although no eastern instrumes 
are used. This piece, perhaps al 
all the others, shows his capab 
ties on the guitar. (By the » 
on his Bleecker and MacDougal 
bum, John Sebastian, of the Loy 
Spoonful, plays the harp.) 

Fred Neil is a truly original a 
great performer. Try to listen a 
become a fan. 


Council Sets Date 
For Club Elections 


A Student Council meeting » 
held on Friday, March 30. At 
meeting was discussed a change 
the nomination and election da 
for club elections. It was decid 
by those members present t 
Club nominations and _ electi 
would be here on the same dal 
Friday, April 26. 

Also discussed were 
ideas for plans for the Sprit 
Weekend. The new constitution f 
the Lancer Society was read 8 
acted upon. The constitution W 
given a provisional approval, © 
a condition that changes be m# 
to allow for an advisor and ' 
the budget article be re-vampet. 


varie 


CROSS 


N 


15 


Mens, Ave. Theates ", 


ol. 1, No. 11 


Scholarship Tea Will 
Honor Bishop Flanagan 


This year the tea will honor 
Bishop Bernard J. Flanagan for 
his outstanding contributions to 
the community in the religious 
sphere. Bishop Flanagan received 
his bachelor of arts degree from 
Holy Cross College in Worcester 
and was ordained at North Ameri- 
can College in Rome. He was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Canon Law from Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. Bishop 
Flanagan is a member of the 
American Bishops Commission for } 
Ecumenical Affairs and chairman 
of the subcommittee for Dialogue 
with the Orthodox and other East- 
ern Churches. 


Chairman of the scholarship 
committee is Miss Ruth V. Som- 
ers. Miss Katherine M. Shea is in 
charge of pourers. Others serving 
on the Scholarship committee are: 
Dr. Melvin Merken, Miss Marga- 
yet M. Nugent, Vincent Piccolo, 
Dr. Francis L. Jones, Dr. John J. 
Magee, Miss Mary Ann Norton 
and Clement S. Delaney. 


Bishop Bernard J. Flanagan 


The Annual Scholarship Tea 
ll be held on April 27. Members, 
umni and friends of the college 
ill meet for the tea in the Sci- 


Students of the college are en- 
couraged to attend since this is 


one of the few purely social events 


nce Building on campus from 3- 
held for faculty and students. 


in the afternoon. 


‘this fall for 
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SGA MAKES PROGRESS REPORT TO 37 STUDENTS 


Council Actions, Programs and Future Plans Mark Steps Forward For Worcester State 


Wednesday, April 3, during 
third period the Student Govern- 
ment’ Association held a meeting 
before a disappointing turnout of 
some thirty-seven students, Presi- 
dent Hank Nicoletti began the 
meeting with a report on the 
achievements of the SGA _ this 
year. Literature tables are now al- 
lowed on campus, as well as con- 
troversial speakers. This year a 
new cut system and dress code 
were also passed by the Student 
Council and approved by President 
Sullivan. 


At the first SGA meeting, many 
students complained that the use 


‘of the Library was too limited but 


investigation has shown that the 
school lacks the funds to keep the 
Library opened on Saturday and 
Sunday. 


Student abuse has meant the 
closing of the lounges and the 
Administration Building at six 
o'clock. A student Judiciary Com- 
mittee is being formed as is a 
Faculty Committee which will 
oversee all other committees. 


Concerning physical develop- 
ment, the ground will be broken 
the new Library, 


retaries Dulles, Herter and Rusk. 
An outspoken, revealing expose of 
this crisis, which all authorities 
agree is the present center of 
gravity in world affairs. In war 
or peace, the struggle for Asia 
will dominate the remaining years 
of the 20th Century. 


In July, 1967, Mr. Schoenbrun 
was appointed to the Faculty of 
International Affairs of the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate School 
where he will teach the first course 
‘lon Vietnam offered at that Uni- 
| versity. David Schoenbrun is that 
rarity, a serious scholar who is 
also aggressive, hard-driving news 
reporter, a linguist and a world 
affairs analyst of keenest persi- 
pacity and wit. 


The Assembly Committee will 
resent a series of two programs 
n Vietnam. The first on Wednes- 
ay, April 24, will feature David 
Schoenbrun, world renowned ra- 
jo-television press correspondent 
md author. The second program 
Monday, April 29 will feature 
father Daniel Lyons, S.J. Both 


David Schoenbrun is the only 
correspondent to have won ma- 
jor awards in every medium of 
communication: |The Overseas 
Press Club Award for Best Radio 
Reporting from Abroad (1953); 
Best Television Reporting from 
Abroad (1955); Best Book “As 
France Goes” (1957); Best Maga- 
zine Article of the Year (1959) ; 
The Alfred I. Dupont Award as 
Best Commentator of the Year 
(1960). 


Father Daniel Lyons, S.J. 


‘ograms will be held in the The- 
‘er and are open to the public. Founder of Asian 
ars Speakers Bureau 
David Schoenbrun has covered 
® drama in Vietnam from the 
‘break of French Indochinese 
ar in 1946, through the Battle 
Dienbienphu, the Geneva Peace 
enference and the subsequent 
can commitment in Vietnam 
e French withdrawal. His 


Father Daniel Lyons, S.J., is 
Chairman of the Free Pacific As- 
sociation, Inc., founder of the As- 
ian Speakers Bureau, and a di- 
rector of the East Asian Research 
Institute. He is on the Strategy 
Staff of the American Security 
Council. He is nationally known 
as a columnist, radio commentator, 
and lecturer. 

He is on the National Advisory 
Board of the Young Americans 
1 »| for Freedom, and received their 

‘blghoet 


1967.) 


Two Noted Speakers on Viet nam Will Appear Here 


sultant to the Washington Report. 
He is also chairman of Catholic 
Polls, Inc. 


He serves as President of Twin 
Circle Publishing Company, Inc., 


with headquarters in New York 
City. Classics Illustrated, the only 
classic comicbook company in the 
United States, 


was acquired in 


David Schoenbrun 


October as an integral part of the 
new publication. 


In the past two years he has 
authored Vietnam Crisis, Viet- 
nam Dilemma, and Voice of Pe- 
king. He is currently co-authoring 
Danger on the Left, and Fifty 
Years: the USSR vs. the U.S.A. 


_ He was also a delegate to the 
World Anti-Communist League in 
Taiwan last fall and visited Viet- 
nam for the seventh time. He has 
lectured at Yale, Princeton, 
Georgetown, Berkeley, and more 
than 100 other college eampuses. 


He is the founder of the Nation- 


however the institution of dormi- 
tories is impractical because the 
school doesn’t have enough stu- 
dents from out of the immediate 
area to necessitate them. 


In the future is a plan to re- 
vamp the SGA for better student 
representation and the passage of 
the AAUP list of rights guaran- 
teed to students in the state col- 
leges. Nicoletti also expressed the 
hope that through community ac- 
tion, the state colleges might be 
allotted a larger share of the an- 
nual state expenditure for educa- 
tion. At the present time, UMass 
receives more than twice the mon- 
ey than all the other state colleges 
combined. 


Great Social Affairs 


Socially, it has been one of the 


best years in the history of the 
school, due largely to the efforts 


White. 
Fresh- 
Dance, 


of Social Chairman Chris 
We have had a Welcome 
man Dance, a Computer 


post-basketball game dances, a 
Fall Semi-Formal, Winter Carni- 
val (including Josh White and Ian 


& Sylvia), as well as the class 
proms. On Sunday, March 31 
Spanky and Our Gang gave a 


concert to a nearly packed audi- 
torium and were enthusiastically 
received. This coming April 26, a 
Boston-Sound concert featuring 
the Ultimate Spinach and Orpheus 
will be held as a part of a planned 
Spring Weekend. 


Discussion 


The report was followed by a 
diseussion period. The policing of 
next year’s Winter Carnival was 
diseussed. One student suggested 
that the Assembly Committee be 
reorganized since the Chairman of 
that committee was exceeding her 
delegated powers. A number of 
students were in favor of review- 
ing the cut bill before its current 
term is due to expire (next Feb- 
ruary) because of its abuse by the 
Freshman class. 


HISTORY SOCIETY PLANS ANNUAL BANQUET 


Members of the Modern History 
Society will be happy to hear that 
officers of the Society and mem- 
bers of the History Department 
have completed plans for the an- 
nual spring banquet which will be 
held at The Coach and Six Res- 
taurant in Worcester on Friday, 
May 3, at 6:30 p.m. 

Tickets for the banquet are 
available from members of the 


history faculty and from officers 
of the Modern History Society. 

On April 26, 1968 the Modern 
History Society will hold nomina- 
tions for new officers for the 
1968-1969 school year. Any history 
major interestsed in an important 
position should attend the meet- 
ing in room 304 at 10:30 on Fri- 
day, April 26. 

SUPPORT YOUR SOCIETY. 


April 11 — Vacation begins 


College Community Calendar 


AT WORCESTER STATE 


April 24 — Speaker on Vietnam — Schoenbrun 


8-12 p.m.; M.C., Jeff Starr. 
April 26 — Junior Prom 
April 26 — Club Elections 


April 28 — Tom Rush Concert 


8:15 p.m. 


8:15 p.m. 


Free admission 


April 12 — Bob White 
April 13 — Tony Rubino 
April 26 — Jaime Brockett 


newsletter entitled Catholics Con- 
cerned, 

Father Lyons was decorated last 
year by the Republic of China for 
his outstanding contributions to 
the cause of freedom. He was also 
recently selected as the recipient 


SPRING WEEKEND 
April 25 — Orpheus and the Ultimate Spinach Concert — Gym, 


April 27 — Dick Doherty, comedian 


April 29 — Fr. Lyons — Speech on Vietnam 
May 2, 3, 10, 11 — Sock and Buskin presents Pirandello’s “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author” 


AT CLARK 

April 11 — Film, “Great Expectations,” Johnson Hall, 7:30 p.m. 
April 11 — Discussion on Gold Crisis — Little Commons 

April 18 — Art Exhibition by Fernand Roten Gallery — Blue 

Room, Atwood Hall, 11:00 a.m.- 8:00 p.m. 

April 18 — Concert by Clark Choral Society, 


AT HOLY CROSS 
May 1-5 — Fenwick Theatre — “Lysisarata” by Aristophanes — 


AT WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
April 21 — Concert — 3:00 p.m. 


AT Y-NOT 


of an annual award by the Ameri- 
: Sat 


Little Commons, 


Guarneri String Quartet — 


DEADLINE NOTICE 


The next be 
is gs 


and vacations. 
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; ARE YOU PROUD, AMERICA? ~ 


Martin Luther King, Jr. is dead. He died 
by an assassin’s hand. Living by non-vio- 
“i lence, his death was an act of wanton vio- 


lence. 


4 
7 


Will his death be in vain or 
} 
? "PAX" 
_ To the Editor: 


A 
‘ Re: “Kaleidescope,” April 5, 1968. 


a 


-‘De gustibus non est disputandum 
or “It is all a matter of taste,” 
said the milkmaid as she kissed 

the cow. 
: R. W. Goss 


To the Students and Faculty: 
» The Antik Scholars wish to ex- 
tend their sincere thanks to the 
_ students and faculty for their en- 
thusiastic support of our musical 
comedy “li’l Abner” (sic). The en- 
_ tertainment provided for you in 
_ this production has resulted in a 
contribution of one thousand dol- 
lars to a scholarship fund. 
Our deep appreciation must also 
be made known to the wonderful 
and hard-working cast of Li’l Ab- 
ner,” especially to those who are 
not members of the Antik Schol- 
ars. Our thanks to each and ev- 
yone for allowing us to enjoy an 
evening of talent and fun. 
To Mrs. Rose Guerin, Miss 
Mary Ann Norton and Miss Nat- 
alie Norton we express our grati- 
tude for the patience, long hours, 
and instruction which they gave to 
help make a rewarding experience 
a profitable one as well. 
: Hazel Vignone, Pres., 
Antik Scholars 


A CHAMPION 
FOR KENNEDY 
To the Editor: 
The idea of calling Mr. Kennedy 
an Opportunist! How shallow can 
t ? The people who call him 
e just scrounging around 


hey would have screamed at 
p of their lungs that he was 
the issues and was mak- 
personal contest (at that 
people just like to 
their time looking for 
ity to criticize some- 


e some people like that. 


e indi-| 


; Only thirty-nine years old, 

winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. He was a 
leader of men, both Black and White. He 
was a symbol of brotherhood and love. It 
was the hatred in America that killed him. 

His life was historic. His death will alter 
the course of history. Who can forsee the 
consequences of this tragedy? What will this 
- eruel act do to the Racial problem? Will his 
1 death incite a desire for vengence on the 
part of his people? Or will both Blacks and 
= Whites at last recognize the truth in his 
teachings and try to end their differences? 


from this senseless act? 
We fear the former will be the case. Re- 
ports of violence across the nation the night 


of the assassination confirm this to be true. 


King was the One can only 


bring. 


will we learn 


LETTERS 


the “Interpretations” article of 
March 29. It is precisely for Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s failure to commit 
himself in the N.H. primary that 
we find him guilty of “evading the 
issues.” We can find nothing in 
the article which justifies Miss 
Kaezmarek’s charge “that some 
people just like to frit away their 
time looking for an opportunity to 
criticize someone else.” We are 
in fact, looking for an opportunity 
not to have to criticize; neverthe- 
less we feel impelled to be criti- 
cal whenever criticism is justified. 
It does not take much “scroung- 
ing” to be critical of Senator Ken- 
nedy, nor does it seem “shallow” 
to question any candidate’s motive 
or tactics. 


QUESTIONS CLOSING 
OF CAFETERIA 


To Whom It May Concern: 


Monday afternoon, 3:00 p.m., 
students thrown out of the cafe- 
teria. Why? 

It was becoming more and more 
difficult every day to eat in the 
cafeteria. Now it is practically 
impossible. This is not a stab at 
the women who work quite hard, 
but somewhere there is poor plan- 
ning. Many students and teachers 
have classes without breaks dur- 
ing the day and must eat quite 
late in the afternoon. 


This is no longer possible. Any 
student approaching the cafeteria 
at 3:00 o’clock will find the food 
gone and the doors locked. Now 
that the lounges are closed, would 
it not be possible for the cafe to 
remain open, affording the stu- 
dents to have the opportunity to 
have a late snack. 


Also, what of the graduate stu- 
dents who come here directly from 
their jobs. Perhaps they would 
like to have something to eat. This 
would not necessarily have to 
mean full course meals, even cof- 
fee and doughnuts is better than 
nothing. There must be someone, 
somewhere who would like to work 
late afternoon to early evening. 
Perhaps even some student. 

_ It is a ridiculous situation when 


wonder what the future will 


King died a martyr. History will immor- 
talize him. But it is in the present or rather 
the past that his deeds linger. We Americans 
have nothing to be proud of now. Our ideals 
and principles are just a sham. We boast of 
equality and freedom. But Negro ghettos still 
exist. And the Black man can not find a job 
or move into decent housing. And bills are 
passed to pacify. And men are killed in the 
street. And we say it will take time. Keep 
talking America, the world is listening. Try 
to explain why Martin Luther King was shot. 


I seriously hope that something 
will be done to alleviate this sit- 
uation. 

Carla Nettlebladt 


ON THE DEATH 
OF KING 


To the Editor: 

It is a sad commentary on the 
times when a man, a Nobel Prize 
winner, can be assassinated and 
the general reaction is one of 
apathy. It makes no difference to 
me what white America thinks of 
black people or of Dr. King. The 
point is that he was an interna- 
tionally famous man. But to look 
at the reaction of WSC students, 
one would think that nothing had 
happened. Concerned students in 
hundreds from Clark and Holy 
Cross showed up at the memorial 
rally. How many from State were 
there? Were you, baby? 

Gordon Dupres 


By Bruce Cohen 
History Department 

Somehow Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s death seemed 
strangely anti-climatic and thus 
even more tragic. President Ken- 
nedy died when he seemed to be 
at the threshold of success; his 
foreign policy seemed secure and 
his domestie policy was beginning 
to “shape up” a recalcitrant Con- 
gress. His dynamism seemed to 
ensure him of a second and more 
fruitful term as President. 

In contrast time has passed 
Martin Luther King by. At 39 he 
was over the hill; his civil rights 
program of non-violence destroyed 
by a pervasive atmosphere of vio- 
lence in America, an America en- 
ervated by a “tune in your TV” 
war, motivated by media such as 
the movies, “The Dirty Dozen,” 
and propelled by the easy access 
to weapons of violence. 

Martin Luther King cried out 
against the basically segregated 
American society. Yet he knew 
there were inherent limitations in 
the plaintive cry of the black 
ghetto as expressed in self- 
destructive riots last summer. But 
the racists of both camps ap- 
plauded the situation. Black rac- 
ists now pointed out that conspir- 
acy and sabotage not spontaneous 
riots would get “the man” to know 
that the Negro was not the Amer- 
ican equivalent to Germany’s 
Jews. White racists also saw their 
opportunity; apartheid too isolated 
“them” even more firmly, and 
mass destruction if “they” burst 
out of “their” ghettos. Most white 
Americans hardened their view 
toward integration by supporting 
new “riot-control” legislation. 

Martin Luther King did not de- 
sire to be an American martyr, 
no more than did John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. But Dr. King had more 
of a premonition of death; Amer- 
ica had not listened to him and 
now he had to pay the penalty 
for America’s failure. He heard 
the knocking on the door and it 
was for him. The Christian King 
had given himself to his people; 
Martin Luther King was denied 
even that privilege. How patheti- 
cally ironical it is that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on Thursday 
initially rejected an arms gun 
control bill and the House would 
not favorably report out an Open 
Housing bill. 

Eulogies were in order, but 
much more symbolic were the 
claps, sneers and laughter when 
it was announced that Dr. King 
had been shot. Much more mean- 
ingful was the death of the three 
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It’s Happening! 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


PRA PPPPPPPPPPPPPSPPPPAPASAAAAPAAAAAAAAAN 


Students at Worcester State Col- 
lege have been led to believe that 
they finally have the right to dress 
as they wish. In fact, they do not. 
The final decision concerning indi- 
vidual attire is to be handed down 
by a student-faculty judiciary re- 
view board. The fact that these de- 
cisions could possibly result in 
serious complications for a stu- 
dent is absurd. Those students on 
this committee (to be appointed) 
should be well aware of the pur- 
pose of a dress code. A position 
such as this must not be taken 
lightly. As the present dress code 
reads, any student or faculty mem- 
ber can register a complaint to 
the review board concerning an- 
other student’s dress. Concerned 
as we are, we went to great 
length to interview some students 
who have expressed the desire to 
be appointed to the review board. 

One freshman stated that if he 
is appointed, he will immediately 
set out to ban white socks on 
campus. One young lady, also a 
freshman, is all for long hair on 


tes 


it is not| faculty or by other students. — 


bleached, teased, or tinted. Wor- 
cester State blazers, white shirts, 
ties, black trousers (wool), and 
clean white sneakers should be a 
mandatory dress for all under- 
graduate boys, stated a vocifer- 
ous senior, A liberal junior believes 
that students should have the right 
to dress in any manner they 
please, but, he emphasized, the 
line must be drawn when they 
start wearing blue jeans, shorts, 
sandals, checked pants, yellow 
shirts, tweed sportcoats, or wool- 
en socks, 

Granted, these examples are a 
little extreme, but the possibility 
of this happening does exist. There 
is no valid reason for a judiciary 
board to function at all. No person 
should have the right to dictate 
another’s mode of attire. Students 
have nominally been given the 
right to dress as they wish; we 
must realize that, as college stu- 
dents, they are reasonably mature, 
and we must see that no student is 
discriminated against because of 
his or her clothes, be it by the 
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QUO VADIS? 


young men in Mississippi. Th, 
died when there was still hope , 
equality. Dr. King died when ¢) 
hope had become an empty 4 
pretentious phrase. 


WAR AND PEACE: 
THE NEGRO’S DILEMMg 
By Bob Moyer 


Headline: “Cost Stalls Anti-Rip 
Action — L.B.J.” Headline: “LR 
J. Asks More Viet Spending” (3 
billion per year now). 

A rationale analyzing such sa 
comments would show our Pros) 
dent is willing to spend millis 
each day in destruction and dea 
and nothing to save a county 
(America). While the youth 
our nation, our national integy) 
and whole fortunes are being has 
tily thrown into the fiery cay 
drons of death for no good or » 
purpose, our own nation rots awa 
from under us. The young N 
fights and dies in Vietnam, by 
his loved ones are forced to liy. i 
the rat-infested squalor of th 
ghettos with the approving ang 
thy of the “good” middle clas 
whites. The conditions bec m 
worse each year, not better, ang 
they will continue to worsen. |» 
1964 and 1965, we saw rioting i 
the ghettos and were Shocked. Ig 
1967 rioting blazed across the < on 
tinent — we were accustomed to jt, 
But a warning — Detroit, Watt 
Newark and others were 
testing grounds, rehearsals 9 
what is to come, and soon. 

For over 200 years our “noble 
ancestors have kept the black rac 
in a state of virtual Slavery. No 
the Negro wishes to be heard : 
an equal, as an American, with 
rights, opportunities and justiee 
A clean city, good education, jok 
opportunities, and most of all r« 
spect — very simple tasks for 
nation with our wealth — but 
The “good” white sits back and 
Screams “damned niggers, they'r 
the problem.” Hitler sat back and 
screamed “damned Jews’! Yo 
know what he did. Are we on th 
same infamous path? 

The American Negro has tri 
peaceful protest — do we listen 
But now, as our very homes ar 
at stake, we listen, but who do we 
blame — “the damn Nigger”! Bu 
I ask you, who has inflicted thi 
condition, what are its roots? Du 
you feel the fingers of guilt om 
your back, Mr. Public? It is the 
“good middle class white, and hi 
midde class morality, and hi 
dogmatic illusions of self gran 
deur, apathy, and narrow-minded 
bigoted hypocrisy which have 
placed America in its current ra 
cial and socio-economic chaos. | 
is this same class against whic 
his “slaves” shall rebel, and aré 
rebelling. It is not the white ma 
per se, but the controlling order. 
The social norms which are being 
attacked in the disturbances. They 
are not race riots, but “outlets 
in the only manner heeded. Wh2 
took us 200 years to do to degrade 
this race, the black man sudden! 
feels now with sorrow and ange 
and rightfully so. 

With the expenditure of som 
money, and some thinking (t 
latter of which is more difficult 
attain) such conditions can be ree 
tified. But $30 billion for war, ho 
much for peace? Can police al 
military (the home front) pow®" 
destroy the riots? Perhaps, sup® 
ficially, but what of the inside 
What about truth, the feelings ° 
these people, what they want ow 
of life, can that too be erushed ) 
a bayonet or a nightstick? Pret! 
talk, abstract idealism, or ® 
kind of radieal actions will com 
nowhere near striking at the c? 
of the situation, What is need 
and soon is positive, constructi’ 
action by all, especially you, 
American Public, to correct t! 
evil situation which, through yo" 
unerring apathy and noncha 


On display in the library this 
week is an exciting exhibit of pho- 
tographs with subjects ranging 
from the unstudied beauty of a 
young girl to a surrealistic por- 
trayal of a decapitated doll. The 
artist is Harry Davagian (’71) a 
Biology major who called himself 
a novice at photography having 
begun seriously only this past sum- 
mer. Far from the polaroid stage, 
however, Harry develops and en- 
larges his own photographs and 
has built and arranged the li- 
brary exhibit. Because of the nec- 
essary limitations on space he de- 
vised wooden cubes which could 
be stacked one upon the other, for 


the informal display. 
Asked about the meaning of 
some of his photographs Harry 


explained: “I feel that every per- 
son interprets a photograph in a 
different way.” He feels that if a 
picture must be explained to a 
viewer, it has lost its purpose as 
an art form. Some of his photo- 
graphs show familiar folk music 
personalities, others are of pleas- 
ing New England snow scenes and 
still others achieve a mystical ef- 
fect. The entire exhibit is pro- 
fessional and well worth an ex- 
ploration. See the world through 
the perception of an photographic- 
ally creative young artist. 
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Kaleidescone 7 


By Marilyn Virbasius 
The Magus by John Fowles is an enthralling tour de force with 


an ambitious breadth of theme. It is remarkable as a sheer feat of 
storytelling, a book that a reader quite literally “cannot put down.” 
It is described as a mystery — it would better be termed a psycho- 
drama. 

In a rather conventionally sensational first chapter Nicholas 
Urfe, an Oxford bred, self-centered, self-styled aesthete and cynic 
carries on a love affair with Allison, a lithe, coarse mouthed, but 
tender-hearted Australian. Admittedly embarrassed by Allison’s lower 
class status and Australian accent and fearing a tedious commitment, 
Urfe leaves Allison to a teaching post on the Greek island of Phraxos. 

Here Nicholas meets the magus in the person of the fabulously 
wealthy Mr. Conchis, Renaissance-like patron of the arts and dealer 
in men’s minds. He has chosen Nicholas for a sinister experiment most 
closely described as a kind of metaphysical theatre with the actors 
taken from the wartime period and Greek myth. The novel becomes 
a vehicle for Fowles’ comment on wartime atrocity, on the novel 
as an art form (Conchis has burnt his collection of novels — evidently 
Fowles sees no future for fiction) and modern social mores. 

It is debatable whether Fowles has burdened his book with a 
moral and critics are in disagreement on this point. Certainly Mr. 
Urfe is perceptibly changed from a man who has made a business of 
alienation. Conchis’ annual production has drawn him through a spec- 
trum of emotions and yet the reader feels that Nicholas has been 
programmed for each reaction. If any sustained moral commentary 
is intended it has been dwarfed by a distracting complexity of plot 
and by the sumptuous, powerful imagery of the prose. It is part of the 
Magician’s art to dazzle and bewilder his audience into a confounded 
belief. Perhaps this is the way Mr. Fowles deals his Tarot cards. 


PRIEST EXPLAINS WHY 
BLOOD WAS SPILLED 


By Sue Lozoraitis be returned to the people; and 


October 27, 1967 . . . a priest 
nd three other persons poured 
blood over Selective Service files 
‘n Baltimore. These files contained 
traft records of men registered 
t seventeen in twenty-six of the 
city’s local draft boards. A Jo- 
Sephite priest, Father Berrigan, in 
discussion group at Holy Cross 
ollege on March 24, 1968, said 
‘hat he saw these files as death 
files and intended to disrupt the 
ess. He did . . . one draft 
card was shut completely and 
‘thers were seriously affected. 
To Fr. Berrigan, freedom is not 
mn abstract term, but should exist 
eryday activities. However, 
s is difficult to accom- 
in America’s present situa- 
national values -Fequire 


then real freedom will evolve from 
love and truth. 

In his neighborhood, black eigh- 
teen year old boys are drafted re- 
gardless of their status. Serene 
and gentle speaking Fr. Berrigan 
sees the blood spilled in his ex- 
ploits as a life-giving symbol... . 
as in seripture ... the blood that 
Christ shed was blood for us. Ac- 
cording to Fr. Berrigan, the 
Chureh’s response to his action 
was pragmatic and political. In 
reference to the Church’s reac- 
tion, he said, in essence, that the 
Church should “look where it is 
and see where it ought to be.” Be- 
cause he views the Vietnam war 
as a “rich man’s fight and a poor 
man’s war,” he believes that the 
government should be willing to 
pay a volunteer army. In answer 
to a question of what we can do, 
as college students, Father Berri- 
gan sees ppobstions as coming from 
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PYOOKONL 


By Mark Blazis 


Yesterday, my friends, I re- 
ceived a grievous letter from a 
loyal fellow student, the once no- 
ble, now fallen Irving Centimeter- 
man. The sadness that I feel for 
him has left me speechless. So out 
of necessity and for the sake of 
justice, he must speak for himself. 
From banishment, he sent me these 
words. 

“No longer can my proud broth- 
ers find. the stomach to shake this 
tainted hand. No longer do the na- 
tives of the wild bother to shout 
their greetings across the timber 
and the parking lot. Even the blue 
jays disgustingly refrain from 
squabbling when I approach their 
yet unpolluted domain. But the 
deepest cut of all came from a 
fellow muckraker in the Lake 
Ellie Dry Fly Club. It was he who 
revealed me as a traitor; it was 
he, shocked and ashamed, who ef- 
faced my name from the scroll, 
and it was he who closed that sol- 
id, antique door when I left. 

How lonesome it is to feel like an 
insect, swatted and sprayed, know- 
ing that no such inferior crea- 
ture could ever be tolerated in the 
Club. At, what refinement and so- 
phistication! Even the butterflies 
on the hand-woven tapestries had 
to be monarchs or. viceroys. Opti- 
mistically, I can only morally 
equate myself with a moth. 

I shall miss mingling with those 
admirably and justifiably arrogant 
men. They are the fly fishing pur- 
ists who delve into their art with 
nothing less than the sensitivity of 
a surgeon, with nothing less than 
the feeling of a painter. They are 
the Raphaels of the stream. 

But these men are still human. 
The purist may exaggerate about 


his catches, employ the most vul-| 


gar profanity, beat his wife, hate 
his mother-in-law, or even worship 
in the chapel of Bacchus. But he 
must never violate the unwritten 
code; he must never use organic 
bait. I broke that sacred law. I 
fell into the lethe of lowly bait 
fishermen. 


Night on Lake Ellie 


I shall never forget that omi- 
nous evening on Lake Ellie. The 
stars were hidden by a blanket of 
potential snow. Silence eerily 
crawled all around the mucky 
banks. Even the moon was reluc- 
tant to look down at me with its 
customary air of arrogant superi- 
ority. 

For hours, I had been fruitless- 
ly casting a delicate nymph. The 
precision of my stretegy was a 
tantamount to the intricacy in- 
volved in a ballet or a symphony. 
Still nothing but particles of muck 
and a film of oil on my fly. Just 
fifty yards downstream, the rod 
of a lowly bait- fisherman was 
straining to the breaking point. 
Knee-deep he stood in the unsung 
waters of Muck Pond. Success 
registered in his tense facial mus- 
cles. I stood there gradually losing 
confidence in my prowess and pur- 
ity. To conquer those demons, I 
would have to use organic bait. 

Moaning and shaking with anx- 
iety, I felt myself succumbing to 
the temptation. I had neither the 
desire nor the humility to pray 
for strength. Like a grinning, 
wicked fiend, I impaled a bloody 
minnow on a heavy steel hook. The 
cast was made. 

For a moment, the appalled wa- 
ters of Lake Ellie stood mortified. 
No longer was there a delicate 
wand in my hand. Instead, I held 
a barbarian’s crude, probing wea- 
pon. But there came a strike! The 


rod would no longer dance and) 


sing. Instead, it trembled and 
eried when a heavy, tormenting 


eee tried to break its back. It 


was a erangs fish te ee a 


APRIL 4TH, 1968 
By John Madonna 


Tonight an American was butchered in Tennessee. It is indeed 
a tragic event, made more tragic by the fact that we have so few 
true Americans in the country today: every time we lose one we 
come closer to the tremendous void. What we do have in the coun- 
try is a lot of unthinking cattle led by what seems to be Prussian- 
like Teutonic forces who are cheered by super patriots and ultra- 
citizens from the security of the armchair. 

Rev. Martin Luther King represented the sane, rational, 
peaceful alternative to violence. He represented a bridge between 
American brothers, a bridge which we, most of us, — black and 
white — were unable to build for ourselves, having been so long 
isolated within our own narrowness. He was a Christian voice who 
called out from the ferment and confusion — a call not to ridi- 
cule, but to discuss; not to destroy, but to build; not to kill, but 
to create — an atmosphere conducive to love and brotherhood. 
Tonight this voice is dead. We are outraged. We will call for 
the murderer. We will convey our condolences. We will again call 
for the killer, the fiend, the animal that would do such a thing to 
such a man. We will satisfy our consciences with the proper 
amount of shock. The killer will be caught and punished, and we 
will be reconciled. We will then return to life. And through this 
entire process we will forget that what happened in Memphis 
is not solely the action of one demented mind, but it is, in fact, 
the result of the collective national attitude. An attitude that runs 
from the out and out hate-racism of, people, like Lester Maddox, 
through the worried middle class intellectual who does nothing to 
the unthinking uncaring who are oblivious — period. 

We know that it is utterly immoral to deny another man his 
rights; in America it is hypocritical, inconsistent, and totally 
cancerous. But it is not enough merely to know, it is necessary 
to act. It is necessary to create the balance, to secure the inherent 
promise not to a caste like stratification of society led by a few 
chosen ones who greedily hold out the concept of eliteness, but 
the promise that all citizens within the frontiers of this country 
— by right should have the equality of opportunity. 

We simply do not act. We will allow ourselves to be led by 
administrators on all levels who will not make a social commitment, 
will not orient the institution, whatever it may be, into a positive 
position on a stand which we know to be morally right, by con- 
sensus. We will have institutions that are indeed islands unto 
themselves carrying on their business alien to the social problems 
of the day. Certainly institutions of learning should exert the 
profoundest influence on society, should take the firmest stand. They 
do not. 

We will allow ourselves to be led by persons in government 
who will commit billlions of dollars and thousands of young lives 
to a war that has only the slightest of moral justification, if any 
at all. Billions of dollars that might have been used for urban 
development, and more important for mass educational programs 
for all citizens on how to communicate with one another above and 
beyond racial barriers: indeed an irony for Americans! .. . but 
certainly necessary. 

A Draft of Citizens 

We will continue to allow the government to demand citizen 
service in the armies according to the dictates of a draft system 
at once inequitable and unrealistic. Why the persistent emphasis 
on an eighteenth century concept of service in terms of soldiering? 
Internal security and harmony is just as important as and synono- 
mous with national security. To depend upon a military solution 
to an internal situation is myopic. Why not a draft service system 
that makes provision for service within the ghettos and the re- 
gressed portions of the nation?; a draft, not of soldiers, but of 
citizens, to work with other citizens. We don’t have such a system 
because we are after all the worrried middle class intellectuals 
and unthinking cattle who will mouth our protests without acting. 
We will continue to fear the super patriots who have waved the 
American flag until it is threadbare, who have in fact perverted 
that very religious commodity patriotism to drain the energy 
of the nation; energy that is so needed, and for such a long time, 
to combat the injustices that plague us internally. 

And each of us will continue to tolerate the million small and 
ugly ideas that lead to prejudice; we will continue to listen to the 
snide little jokes; we will continue to be shocked by inter-marriage; 
will continue to refuse to live next door; we will continue to 
refuse to associate and work socially regardless of what our 
status to communicate; but we will continue to mouth our protest 
against injustice, nevertheless, and from the sidelines we will be 
indignant. How important! 

We have had tonight a prophetic indication of what this sum- 
mer may be. And should we be surprised or outraged? Violence — 
revolution is, after all, the ultimate principal for rectifying injus- 
tice, the principal used to initiate this democratic society in which 
almost all of us thrive. Have we become so delicate and secure 
that we no longer recognize what America is all about, or the 
justification upon which it was established? 

If, by the grace of God, we do avoid civil war this summer, 
it will not be because the great majority of Americans made the 
effort to avoid it, because we did not — we let ourselves be 
complacent and removed from the trouble; it will be because 
the Negros of America had enough respect for one American 
who told them that peace, through brotherhood, was possible. 

Martin Luther King died tonight not by the hand of one man. 
Through our ignorance, apathy, distrust, we created the ferment 
for the abnormality which was committed: we nourished the hate. © 
From the sidelines and the shadows we played a part in the act. | 

There is indeed something rotten in America tonight and the — 
stench is very close to home, for each of us. 
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LANCER SPORTS 


SPRING SPORTS BEGIN NEXT WEEK 


By Arnie Hamm | 


’ 
The initial cuts for the baseball | 
squad were made last week and| 


the team seems to be physically 
and mentally prepared for the 
opener against Keene next week. 
The only question mark in a 
strong infield has been cleared up 
now that Tom George seems to 
have cemented the third base po- 
sition. Tom has been looking good, 
especially at the plate, where he 
has done well against two tough 
freshman pitchers, Fran Parslow 
and Jim Polokowski. With George 
in the infield, a smooth double 
play combination is assured with 
“Smokey” Moresi at short, “Easy” 


Ed Madden at second and Jack! 


Farley at first. 
It is still too early to predict a 
starting outfield but Joe Ethier, 


Joe Staney and Brian Johnston 
seem to have the inside track. 
John Paladino will play center 


field regularly, but most of his 
action will be on the mound. 

The pitching staff looks strong- 
er. Veterans Jim Kosiba and “Buf- 
falo” Ron Levine, both big and 
| strong, should have good years on 
. the mound. 

It looks as if Bob Reidy, the 
rugged catcher, will have the best 
of his four-year career at State 
this season. With Coach Mockler 
|on the bench and guys like Reidy, 
| Moresi and Paladino in the field, 
| there will be no sleeping on the 
job this year. 


hex 


Golf 
The Lancer golf team has taken 
to the links this week, practicing 
at Wachusett Country Club. Mr. 


PRE-ORIENTATION HELD 


The Class of °72 invaded the 


campus on Friday, April 5 for 
pre-orientation. Numbering 800, they will be the largest enter- 
ing freshman class to date. Total enrollment next September 
will be 2100 students. 


PRAPAAAAAAAPPAPPPAPPPPPAPPPPPPAPAEAPAPAAIAAAAAPAPAPALS 
THE ROCK SCENE 
By Margie Dagostino 
PRPARAAAAPAPAPAPPPAPPAPPPPPPAPPPAPPPAPPAPPAPAAADAAAAPAALY 


On Saturday night, March 30, I 
had a unique and rewarding ex- 
perience. For the first time in my 
life I walked through the doors of 
the Y-Not Coffee House. 

Being me, I was at first appre- 
hensive. What was this place I’d 
heard so much about really like? 
Would I be an intruder? 

Well, I needn’t have worried. 
The minute I walked in I saw 
some familiar faces and began to 
feel at ease. The place has at- 
mosphere. And then I heard Tony 
Rubino sing. 

When he walked on the stage, I 
was immediately impressed with 
his eyes. (I seem to have this fix- 
ation for eyes, and his were really 
something.) I forgot that I was in 
a new place and let myself be tak- 
en away by his performance. 

He described his style as “a 
combination of Watnabe and At- 
kins — heavy on the Atkins.” He 
immediately sets up a rapport 
with his audience. “One thing you 
learn when working in coffee hous- 
es,” he said, “The first set you 
do things you think your audience 
might like to hear; the second set 
you do things your audience might 
like to hear; and the third set 
you do what you jolly well please.” 
What pleased him also pleased me 
— I thoroughly enjoyed his show. 

After his second set, I was al- 
lowed to go downstairs and speak 
to him. Once again the quivers 
set in. I got downstairs and my 
mind went blank. All of the ques- 
tions I had so diligently prepared 
beforehand left me. But thanks to 
Tony we started talking. 

I found out that Tony is a jun- 
jor at Worcester State, originally 
from Springfield, and is now prac- 


tice teaching at May Street School. 
He has been playing the guitar 
for four years now, and singing 
professionally for three. He has 
performed in coffee houses in this 
area, including the Pesky Sarpent 
in Springfield, Turk’s Head and 
the Stone in Boston, and at Club 
47, to name a few. He has ap- 
peared all over the east coast. 

When I asked him who was his 
favorite performer, his immediate 
response was, “Carl Watnabe, by 
far.” Watnabe is a singer and 
songwriter originally from Oak- 
land, California, and who is now 
living in Cambridge. He left the 
performing world in 1966. Tony 
does many Watnabe songs in his 
performance; the one which he 
says is best liked in this area is, 
“Where the Uplands Roll,” a song 
about the murder of an unborn 
child. “I have played that song at 
least five hundred times on stage,” 
he said, “and more than twice 
that many times for myself, yet 
every time I sing it I get shivers 
down my back. That’s the kind of 
song it is.” 

Tony Rubino is also a very 
good guitar player. He said that 
he had never taken lessons, but 
that he could play almost any in- 
strument with strings — including 
the sitar and the mandolin. 

He will be reappearing at the 
Y-Not on Saturday evening, April 
13. Go and see him. He’s got a lot 
to offer. 

Starting Wednesday night, 
April 3, at 7:30 p.m., the Y-Not 
Coffee House will be presenting 
free movies. The season starts out 
with W. C. Fields’ “A Fatal Glass 
of Wine.” The other movies will 
be announced. 


Kelly has a veteran squad return- 
ing this year led by Jim Light- 
body, Bob Platukis, Hank Nico- 
letti, Ed Porter and Rich Du- 
charme. With a squad like this, 
the team cannot help but have an 
outstanding year. 

Correction: Walt “Bunky” Per- 
ry had a .355 batting average last 
year, not .320 as previously stated. 


GIRL ARCHERS 
ARE NEEDED 


On May 4, 1968 the Worcester 
State College girls are travelling 
to Westfield State College to com- 
pete in a Playday. Competition 
will be in the fields of Volleyball, 
Tennis, and Archery. The squad is 
in dire need of Archers. Those 
girls who are interested and will 
be able to come to Westfield please 
contact Miss Virgilio in the Wom- 
en’s Physical Education Office, im- 
mediately. 


CONFERENCE TO BE HELD 
ON FOREIGN POLICY 


A National Conference will be 
held at Assumption College during 
the weekend of April 26-27-28. The 
subject of discussion at this con- 
ference will be the “Morality of 
U.S. Foreign Policy.” 

The steering committee in 
charge of conference planning, has 
enlisted the participation of Sen- 
ators Gore, Sparkman, Proxmire; 
members of the academic com- 
munity including Mr. Lyman Kirk- 
patrick, presently at Brown Uni- 
versity and former comptroller of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
Mr. Ronald “Joe” Robichaud, econ- 
omist and development specialist 
recently returned from Vietnam; 
representatives of the executive 
branch of government, labor offi- 
cials and lastly two representa- 
tives from the Department of 
State. 

In addition, the participation of 
Senator McCarthy is probable with 
final plans still remaining to be 
worked out. 


HONOR ROLL 


DEAN’S LIST 
SENIORS 

Gail Agnew, M. Theresa Alarie, 
Betty Allen, Nancy Anish, Ronald 
Baril, Judith Ann Barron, Janice 
Bartlett, Jean Anne Berry, Re- 
becca Burr, Ruth Carlson, Terence 
Carrigan, Mary Ciccone, Thomas 
Costello, Linda Denault, Michael 
DiRuzza, Irene Dobrowski, Patri- 
cia Doherty, Frances Donahue, 
Barbara Doody, Shirley Duddy, 
Claudette Dufault, Richard EI- 
dredge, Lillian Frank. 

Elaine Lois Grace, Jean Marie 
Gray, Claudia Gibris, Carl Cul- 
lans, Janice Johnson, Gary Hagen- 
buch, Stephanie Hill, Lynette Hir- 
tle, John Hodgen, Susan Hurd, 
Richard Hutchings, Sandra In- 
ness, Thomas Jump, John Kalin- 
owski, Kathryn Keegan, Jeanne 

inney, Virginia Knox, Oliver 
Kujala, Anna Kwicinski, Leo Lab- 
be, Bryan LeBlane, John Lynch, 
Mary Mahoney, Kevin Maloney, 
Gloris McLemore, Anna Moninski. 

Robert Oldread, Kathleen O’- 
Leary, Sheila O’Neill, John O’ 
Toole, Patricia Pearson, Robert 
Pelletier, Walter Perry, Brenda 
Lee Pratt, Eileen Putis, Lise Ma- 
rie ee Cornelia Salminen, Meli- 
sande Saltus, Ruth Schremser, Ju- 
dith Shepard, Gayle Smith, Ed- 
ward Struzik, Diane Trahan, Su- 
san Turner, Jane Umphrey, Lucy 
Walker, Paul Wallance, Christo- 
pher White, Robert Zibinskas. 


JUNIORS 


Ellen Arsenault, Audrey Bell, 
Gail Berry, Mark Blazis, Marcia 
Budai, Margaret Cicconski, Elaine 
Coffey, Joanne Dallas, Elaine 
Danko, Annette Diliddo, Frances 
Donahue, Frances Depot, Cath- 
erine Egan, Jean arie Egan, 
John Fegreus, Blanche Fiddes, 
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ULTIMATE SPINACH 


The Ultimate Spinach, one of the first Boston groups to ¢ 
national recognition and a national recording contract, may be sai 


be the innovators of the Boston Sound. Their album released by M 


has risen high on the charts, and on a recent tour of the West Co 
they were very well received at San Francisco’s Fillmore Auditori 


ETL TE 


ORPHEUS 


Another Boston Sound group which is making it big is Orpheus 
Although Boston-based now, the group was originally from Worcester 
Their album on MGM has done well nationally as well as locally, ai 
their single, “I Can’t Find the Time to Tell You” reached the top 


on the local hit parade. 


Both groups will be performing in the first Boston Sound concert 
in this area to be held Thursday evening, April 25, from 8-12 p.m. 
the Worcester State College gym. WAAB’s Jeff Starr will be the M( 


Kathleen Flynn, Ronda Freeman, 
Frances Friedman, Regina Greene, 
John Hagan, Barbara Hogan, Jan- 
et Knapik, James Kosiba. 

Paul Lavoie, Ruth Lepage, Bev- 
erly Lund, Edward Madden, Mar- 
garet Mahoney, Michael McGrath, 
Hileen McKiernan, Margaret Mur- 
ray, Carol Naum, Beverly Norton, 
Margaret Novicki, Katherine Ole- 
arezyk, Joanne Parella, Jane Pel- 
letier, Dorothy Perkins, Doris Per- 
reault, Paula Protano, Patricia 
Quan, Meredith Rice, Robert Rog- 
ers, Rose Roque, Barbara Snook, 
William J. Sweeney, Virginia 
Tessier, Carol Tosoonian, Bonnie 
Trimby, Arlene Vigeant, Hazel 
Vignone, Eva Weissman, Phyllis 
Wendorff, Elaine Whiterell, Stan- 
ley Wilk, Barbara Wreschinsky, 
Kathleen Zaterka. 


SOPHOMORES 


Nancy Adrian, Esther Bean, 
Joseph Brita, Richard Burgoyne, 
Robert Capone, Mary Carr, Jean 
Cross, John Deangelis, Nancy Di- 
Marzio, John Dufresne, Harvey 
Eastman, Errol Ethier, Elizabeth 
Felice, Janet Ginkus. 

Louise Hagan, Ruth Ingram, 
Beverly Kaufman, Anne Macuga, 
Lorretta Morris, Sharyn Murphy, 
Anne Marie Nadreau, Kathleen 
Narvickas, Paul Neaz, Carol 
Noyes, Evelyn Quirk, Jean Robin- 
son, Elizabeth Rugg, Claudia 
Smith, Sherill Stevens, Ruth War- 
field, John Watson. 


FRESHMEN 
Kristina Besmond, Linda Big- 
wood, Lorrsine Bonnette, Mary- 
anne Burak, Mary Campaniello, 
Marjorie es poe Maureen 
Deignan, Kathleen Doherty, Mi- 
chael Dziokowski, Cynthia Fiore, 


Karen Gaucher, Judith Hilyar 

Daniel Keeney, Judith Kinsing 
Nancy Krol, Cheryle Lisieski, 

Catherine Mahoney, Joyce Mar 


Carol Ann McGrath, Janet M 
Kinley, Frances Moran, Patricia 
Mungovan, Marilyn Muraws! 


Nancy Palmer, Beverly Rus: 
Gloria Salminen, Judith Solovieff 
Marguerite Smith, Tina Stant: 
Kathryn Sweet, Lillian Tessic 


FRENCH CLUB MEETING | 
Open To All 
Friday, April 26, 1968 
3rd hour — $309 


Dr. Edwin R. Hedman, French 
History Specialist, will speak 
about DeGaulle. 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere | 
on School Supplies, Health | 
and Beauty Aids. 


LINCOLN PHARMACY | 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUB., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. —- 757-6326 
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"Six Characters in Search of an Author" 


Schoenbrun: "The war is immoral” 
Lyons: "Win the war quickly" 


Opens Tonight; Tomorrow’s Performance To Benefit Prospect House 


“My country, right or phic Pcs “the U.S. was right in 
SRSREET Soe sate eae ae eee a | production. When right to be kept right;| Greece, Korea, and should have 
a Members of the production crew! When wrong to be put right. And|helped the Hungarians. But in 
Q include — set construction: Nor-| we are wrong.” This quote under-| Vietnam we are wrong.” 
man Boutilette, assisted by Diana} lies the stand taken by the eminent Mr. Schoenbrun’s book, Véiet- 


SIX CHARACTERS HEAD FOR THE TOP 


Members of the cast include: 
Mark Blazis, Sally Earle, Diane 
Trahan, John Hodgen, Mary Carr, 
Theresa Carr, Donna Lemanski, 
Robert Berquist, Ruth Schremser, 
Richard Moore, Bernadette Lee, 
Donald Harley, Mary O’Leary, 
Carla Nettelbladt, Kathleen Shea, 
John Dufresne, and Robert Wat- 
kins . 

Norman Boutillette and Patricia 
Martin are stage managing the 


In commemoration of Luigi Pi- 
randello’s centenary year, the Sock 
and Buskin Players of Worcester 
State College, under the direction 
of Mr. Robert E. Todd, will pre- 
sent this Nobel Prize winner’s “Six 
Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor” on the evenings of May 2, 
8, 10, and 11 at 8:30 in the col- 
lege theatre. The evening of May 
8 will be a benefit performance for 
Prospect House. 


FORUM PRESENTS BLACK VIEW 


By Bob Moyer 


Seated from left to right are: Bill Davis (Clark), Josie Franklin 
(Clark), Bob DeShay (Holy Cross). Gordon Dupree from WSC is 
moderator. 


* 


On April 10, Gordon Dupree, a Worcester State senior, spon- 
Sored a “Black Points of View Forum” in the new theater. Featured 
Were student speakers from Holy Cross and Clark, and Professor 
Cohen of WSC. Gordon was the introducing speaker. He expressed 
deep moral concern. “No white person knows what it is to be black. 
Congress waits till Dr. King is dead before passing a Civil Rights 
Act, but they passed a riot control act immediately — not rat con- 
trol. This country spends billions in Viet Nam but nothing in ghettos. 
America is sick and white society can’t say ‘I’m sorry’ — it’s too late 
for that.” 


Bob DeShay of Holy Cross was 
next, basing his thesis on econom- 
‘e, rather than racial reasons. He 
&ceused race biased police and sub- 
Standard housing as the leading 


causes of rioting. The educational 
system completely fails the Ne 
gro, in following a vicious pattern 
to frustrate him from the very 
earliest years. America is in an 


Klar; costumes: Patricia McCar- 
thy, assisted by Roberta Thi- 
beault; make-up: Lilia Gedvillas, 
Louise Bigott, Mary Lozarides, 
Robera Peel, Frances Vilagliano. 
Lighting: John Lewis and Ran- 
dolph Swillo, assisted by Frances 
Friedman; properties: Carol Pet- 
erson, assisted by Maureen O’Sul- 
livan; script typist: Rose Roque; 
prompters: Rose Roque, assisted 
by L. Favulli and Evelyn Quirk; 
publicity: Norman Boutilette, Bar- 
bara Brady, Louis Daigle, Susan 
Fox, and Mary Lozarides. Susan 
Maguire is in charge of tickets. 
House managers are Gordon Du- 
pree and Richard G. Eldridge. The 
fountain was designed by Profes- 
sor Mary Dolphin of the Art De- 
partment. 

Every WSC student will receive 
a ticket free of charge except for 
the benefit performance for Pros- 
pect House on the evening of May 
8. Tickets at $2.00 are on sale at 
the WSC Bookstore, Steinert’s, and 
Ben Franklin Bookstore. 

The Sock and Buskin Players 
have also been active this year in 
a semi-official capacity producing 
plays from the Plays for the Liv- 
ing Series which is sponsored by 
the Worcester Family Service, 
Catholic Charities, and the Jewish 
Family Service. 

Members from Sock and Buskin 
participating are, seniors: Richard 
Eldredge and Ruth Schremser, 


‘sophomore Barry Hendrickx, and 


freshman Michael Crahan. Chris- 
tine Carslon, a Doherty High stu- 


Turn to CHARACTERS, p. 5 


unequal conflict with the whites— 
rich and powerful, and the blacks 
— poor and discontented. He sum- 
marized, “this country does have 
the wealth and ability to apply its 
resources to solve these problems, 
but with the misconceptions of the 
middle class whites, will white 
America answer Dr. King’s call?” 


“Hate Found Me” 

Josie Franklin, a Clark Univer- 
sity coed gave a very moving 
speech that effectively expressed 
her bitterness. “Your white soci- 
ety has not proved itself — now is 
the time. Negroes have proved 
themselves for years. Our educa- 
tion teaches Blacks to hate whites, 
it teaches him he is inferior. Our 
ego was destroyed 300 years ago, 
we want it back. We don’t want an 
inferior status given to us by 
whites, you made the name Negro, 
the Blacks are knocking on your 
door, it’s time to listen.” Moving 
on to the subject of Dr. King, she 
said, “Being sorry can’t ease the 
pain of Dr. King’s death, it’s time 
to do a little soul searching. Amer- 
ica has done nothing for us. Blacks 
are going to stop begging and take 
what they want in their only 
means of expression — riots. On 
April 4, I didn’t find hate, it 
found me.” 


Links Must Be Preserved 
Mr. Bruce Cohen of the History 
department delivered the closing 


Turn to FORUM, pg. 5 


scholar David Schoenbrun. Mr. 
Schoenbrun covered the events of 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam — 
events he personally witnessed. 
Mr. Schoenbrun explained be- 
fore an audience of approximately 
150 students and faculty proba- 
bly the most critical period in 


DAVID SCHOENBRUN 


the Vietnam drama: the period 
from 1945 to 1956. He explained 
how the British under Commander 
Gracey rearmed the Japanese af- 
ter World War II to help the 
French crush the Viet Minh. This 
made General MacArthur’s “blood 
boil” when he found the enemy 
was being rearmed to crush the 
“people whom we promised to lib- 
erate.” The French, after going 
back on many “recognitions” of 
Ho Chi Minh as the leader of 
United Vietnam, embarked on a 
full scale colonial war. 

Finally, Mr. Schoenbrun  ex- 
plained the defeat of the French 
at Dienbienphu — a defeat that 
Mr. Schoenbrun witnessed. He 
then recalled the Geneva Conven- 
tion to which “the U.S. did agree 
to.” “And don’t believe me, read 
it for yourself,” Schoenbrun sug- 
gested. 

On the prospects for peace, Mr. 
Schoenbrun expressed that the 
U.S. is more insincere than Hanoi. 

He related that the United 
States refused peace talks in Cam- 
bodia because “the United States 
had no embassy there.” Then the 
United States offered 10 other 
peace sites and found that Hanoi 
has no embassy in any of these 
places. 

He also stated that without rec- 
ognition of the National Libera- 
tion Front, no talks would take 
place. 

On the question of the Domino 
Theory, he states that it is only a 
theory, not a law. 

The impact of Mr. Schoenbrun’s 
speech lies in the fact that he 
spent over 20 years in Vietnam, 
was an advisor to General Hisen- 
hower in World War II, and is 
close friends with Dean Acheson, 
Erie Severeid, Arthur Goldberg, 
William Bundy and the late Ber- 
nard Fall and Adlai Stevenson. 
Mr. Schoenbrun stated that he 
briefed officials who in turn 
briefed the C.I.A. Decorated by 
both France and the U.S. in World 
War II, the outspoken critic re- 


nam: How We Got In, How to Get 
Out, is now available at local city 
bookstores, including the Ben 
Franklin Bookstore, 

The Rev. Daniel Lyons, chair- 
man of the Free Pacific Associa- 
tion, Inc., declared “The most hu- 
mane thing to do is to win the war 
quickly.” Father Lyons spoke to a 
group of about fifty students and 
faculty members in the auditorium 
last Monday. Father Lyons first 
explained that the ads in the New 
York Times, signed by college pro- 
fessors against the war, were nev- 
er signed by any Asian scholars. 
Father Lyons, who visited South 
Vietnam in recent years, said that 


you must have “the will to win 
this war against Communist ag- 
gression.” 

Father Lyons spoke of the 
“world Communist movement” 


FATHER LYONS 


that was undermining the coun- 
tries of the world and particularly 
Southeast Asia. “In Vietnam they 
have succeeded very well.” He ex- 
plained that Ho Chi Minh was one 
of the early trained Communists 
and had advanced his position in 
Vietnam. He stated “Ho Chi Minh” 
had blocked the free election un- 
der the Geneva Agreements of 
1956. He went on to state that 
the National Liberation Front, the 
political army of the Vietcong, 
“was organized and directed from 
Hanoi.” He feels that if Moscow 
and China stopped giving aid to 
North Vietnam the war would 
quickly end, because the south 
could not continue to fight. 

The speaker went on to say that 
a great amount of supplies are 
coming into Haiphong from Mos- 
cow, Poland, and England. He be- 
lieves that Haiphong should be 
“sealed off by the military.” “The 
war is a military, not a political, 
solution.” Father Lyons also advo- 
cated the invasion of North Viet- 
nam when he stated that if we 
would fight in a military fashion 
— by crossing the 50 yard line — 
the war could not last long. Father 
Lyons then answered questions 
from the audience, which at times 
was unruly. Several students per- 
sisted in shouting when Father 
Lyons evaded a question. 

Father Lyons’ pamphlet, “The 
Vietnam Dilemma,” is now avail- 
able in local city bookstores. 


a and vacations. 
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__ ACADEMIC EXPANSION IS NOW A REALITY 


; The Bachelor of Science degree in Sec- 
ondary Education has been abolished. The 
action was voted by the Board of Trustees 
and will be put into effect by 1970. It will 
not affect those presently enrolled. Minutes 
of the meeting will be forwarded to the 
_ Student Voice by Dr. Francis X. Guidon, Di- 
rector of the State Colleges. A mechanism 
has also been created for curriculum expan- 
sion. This action is not directly a result of 
our recent editorial. It does, however, con- 
firm our belief that “The Future Points to 
the Liberal Arts.” 


New courses and programs should be im- 
mediately integrated into the Liberal Arts 
program. The procedure for introducing new 

curriculum should shortly be revealed to the 
faculty. We hope that they will then earnest- 
_ ly begin to use it. 


We have already discussed the needs of 
the college with several faculty members. 
The following are some of their suggestions: 


e Increased courses in Economics, Philo- 
sophy, Sociology and Political Science. 


There are but two Negro students in an en- 
roliment of 1740. This situation comes about 
_ through no fault of the college for there is 
no question pertaining to race on the appli- 
_ cation for admission. But it does exist and it 
must be remedied. 
ap Salem State just inaugurated a Scholar- 
ship Fund to insure the admission of Negro 
_ students and a program to aid their success. 


_ We urge that a similar program be begun 


Tomorrow, elections will be held for next 
ear’s Junior and Senior class. The impor- 
nce of these elections must not be under- 
stimated. The direction State will take in 
future will be determined by the results 
of the election. 


Hoffman, giving a boost to 
campaign, explained his 
‘or joining McCarthy. He 
mpaigned in N.H., Mass., 

ana, besides taking Ellen 
to the Academy Awards. 
and reticent as the char- 
he brilliantly portrayed, he 

i that Ellen was chosen 
she is shorter than he is. 
Pee 


Hoffman 


we destroy.” 


7” re they don’t ange 


Dustin Hoffman Backs McCarthy 


Dustin Hoffman, star of “The Graduate,” appeared in Worcester 
aturday evening, April 20, at Clark’s Little Commons on behalf of 
> McCarthy for President campaign. Also appearing were Mayor 
eph Casdin, who presented Dustin with a key to the city, and Mrs. 
+ Murphy, delegates for McCarthy at the Democratic convention. 


supports McCarthy 
mainly because McCarthy was the 
first politician to come out against 
the war. In risking “political sui- 
cide,” he proved more than the 
fact that many Americans are 
against the war. His campaign 
has shown that youth has direction 
and vision. Now we ask questions. 
“We are no longer gung-ho for the 
country no matter who the hell 


He read a poem by Yevtushenko 
called “People” which is dedicated 
to the “young who died for not too 
much reason.” It expresses the 
loneliness of youth. It says people 

worlds die in them. 


e Inter-departmental courses: for exam- 
ple, American Thought, combining Eng- 
lish, History, Philosophy and Physical 
Science. 


* Core courses in Philosophy, Economics, 
Sociology or Psychology; students would 
choose one to be taken for a full year. 


e A Classics elective. 
e Intersession and a Reading Week 


e Mass-courses instead of survey courses 
which would lead to inter-related 
courses. 


These are just a few of the unlimited pos- 
sibilities. We welcome additional suggestions 
from the faculty and students as to the types 
of courses they would like to teach or take. 
It is now possible for new courses to be 
added without much difficulty. We urge the 
faculty to investigate these avenues and util- 
ize them. The Trustees have given Worcester 
State a substantial impetus for academic 
expansion. It is up to us to keep it moving. 


A SITUATION TO BE REMEDIED 


Worcester State is racially imbalanced. 


here. 

We also recommend that State actively 
begin to recruit Negro students. Although 
student recruiting is not normally practiced 
here, we believe that it is necessary in this 
case. 

More Negro students should be encour- 
aged to enter education as a means to solving 
the racial problem. A step toward ending 


racial inequality must be taken and it should 
begin now. 


VOTE 


That you vote is most important. Assess 
the qualifications and abilities of the nomi- 
nees. Don’t allow friendship to influence 
your choice. You want the best people to 
lead your class. Acquaint yourself with the 
candidates and above all VOTE. 


In response to a question about 
Robert Kennedy, Dustin feels it 
is really a stylistic difference. He 
berated Kennedy for coming out 
after McCarthy had won. As an 
actor, Hoffman said he is interest- 
ed in people more than anything 
else. The plot is the same for Mc- 
Carthy and Kennedy, “But the dif- 
ference is in the man.” 

In closing he sincerely thanked 
us for his constructive experience 
and for supporting McCarthy. 


NEW JOURNAL IS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


It has come to our attention by 
a graduate of WSC that The 
Torch, an independent journal of 
social, political, and economic com- 
mentary, is now being published. 
The journal is edited and financed 
mostly by students and interested 
individuals. Interested students 
may buy copies in the _ Student 


To the Editor: 


May I use the medium of the 


college newspaper to express my 


admiration to the Antik Scholars 
— and their not-so-antique assist- 
ants — for a most delightful eve- 
ning of entertainment. Amateurs 
all, they somewhere found the en- 
ergy, the time from studies, and, 
in some cases, from parental re- 
sponsibilities, to rehearse long 
hours so that the rest of us could 
relax for an evening of fun. 


And fun it was! If a few lines 
were fluffed here and there, or if 
some singers were unable to pro- 
ject their voices the full length of 
the huge auditorium, these seem 
to me to be minor flaws and were 
tolerantly accepted as such by that 
part of the audience seated near 
me or to whom I spoke during in- 
termission. 


On the amateur level, zest, high 
spirits, and enthusiasm are more 
than adequate substitutes for pro- 
fessional perfection. Add to these 
qualities the fact that there is a 
very special kind of pleasure in 
participating in a “family” (that 
is, fellow college students) enter- 
tainment, and you have the in- 
gredients of a home-grown “hit.” 


Hail to thee, blithe spirits; birds 
thou never wert, but you certainly 
did yourselves and the college 
proud last week. 


Robert F. McGraw 


MIXED FEELINGS 
ON KING'S DEATH 


To the Editor: 

I feel that the sad thing about 
Martin Luther King’s death is 
that it took the impact of a mur- 
der to pass an Open Housing Bill. 
It seems that violence is the only 
thing that Americans understand. 


Another thing I found disheart- 
ening is the fact that people ‘are 
mourning for somebody who is 
dead. Why not grieve for all the 
Negroes who live in rat-infested 
ghettos? It is easy to express grief 
for King because it does not in- 
volve any great responsibility, but 
trying to help people who are alive 
requires more effort. 


Many laws have been passed to 
give Negroes more equality, yet 
no law can ever make up for the 
way America has “trampled the 
Negro’s face in mud.” People have 
to get rid of hypocritical ideas 
and start practicing race equality 
every day of their lives. It makes 
no sense for America to tell Ne- 
groes that we are sorry. Would 
Jews be satisfied with having Hit- 
ler tell them he was sorry? We 
better start giving the Negro his 
rights and self-respect, or this 
country will continue to be piped 
by violence. 

Steve Stathis 


New Hours For 
Chaplains Listed 


Due to a large number of re 
quests for appointments, Fathers 
Doran and Scanlon will be in the 
chaplain’s office during the follow- 
ing times for any unscheduled ap- 
pointments: 


Rev. John Doran — Tuesday, 
10:30 to 11:30 a.m. 


Rev. Peter J. Scanlon — Thurs- 
day, 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. 


Staff members are being lined 
up for next year. If you are inter- 
ested in being a reporter, feature 
writer, typist or proofreader or if 
you would like to solicit advertis- 
ing, the STUDENT VOICE needs 
you. Apply now for a prestige po- 
f sition on your school 


LETTERS 


To the Editor: 


After reading Mrs. Leed’s jes. 
ter in the April 5 Student Voice, 
it is hard to believe that we both 
saw the same production of 1 
Abner. I agree that some of the 
scenes could have been cut out, 
Three hours is a long time to sj 
with only a ten minute intermis. 
sion. And it would probably haya 
been wiser to have limited the 
number of husbands to four if 
was impossible to find six “musel. 
men.” Other than that, however, | 
thought the production was cx. 
cellently done. I have seen profes. 
sional repertory companies that 
have not performed as well. 


I attended the March 29th per. 
formance, and there were no laps- 
es of memory or uncomfortable 
pauses that evening. In three hows 
I heard only two mistakes, and 
they were covered so smoothly it 
was almost impossible to detect 
those. It is quite true that actors 
can be made to memorize their 
lines, and these actors had obvyi- 
ously done so. The only breaks in 
continuity I observed occurred 
when the scenery was being 
changed, and I was impressed with 
the efficient and novel way this 
was done. 


My family and I were sitting 
in the second half of the auditori- 
um, well back from the first ten 
rows, and we had no trouble hear- 
ing either Marryin’ Sam or Mam- 
my Yokum. Although Mrs. Papel- 
lian did an excellent job keeping 
up her hillbilly accent throughout 
the play, we did have trouble un- 
derstanding it. I feel that it would 
have been better to show the char- 
acter by an occasional piece of dia- 
lect. 


I don’t see how the song “Prog- 
ress is the Root of All Evil” could 
have been updated much more 
than it was. It contained several 
references to the upcoming presi- 
dential election and seemed very 
timely to me, 


On the whole, I found the eve- 
ning very enjoyable... 


Satisfied Student, 
Korin E. Olson 


A THANK YOU 


To the Student Council: 

I wish to express my gratitude 
to the Student Council for their 
thank-you note to faculty members 
thanking them for chaperoning 
during Winter Carnival Week. It 
was a nice gesture. 

The perenially late, 

Mrs. E. D. Nutting 


Grob To Speak At 
History Banquet 


Students wishing to attend the 
festivities at the annual Modern 
History Society — History De 
partment banquet are reminded 
that only two days remain to ob 
tain tickets from any member of 
the history faculty or from offi- 
cers of the society. 

This affair has in recent years 
become extraordinarily popular 
and has established a unique place 
for itself in the college calendar 
as a superb example of the good 
relations that exist between stu- 
dents and professors who share 4 
common interest in history. 

Featured speaker of the evening 
will be one of the most sparkling 
members of the Worcester are 
intellectual community, Professor 
Gerald Grob of Clark University: 
Add to this an appetizing dinner 
at the Coach and Six Restaurant 
in Worcester and you have the 
ingredients for a delightful and 
rewarding evening. 
So do not miss. out through in- 
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The following are the responses 
of the nominees for offices of the 
class of ’69. 


Nominees for 


President: 

Paul K. Bitter, Liberal Arts— 
English 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Lancer Society, 2 yrs.; 
Junior President; Committee to 
revise Student Council constitu- 
tion; initiated petition and was 
on committee to reinstate Mr. 
Todd; committee to enlarge 
yearbook. 

Programs or Ideas: With general 
student approval, an enlarged 
yearbook made available to all 
students; a committee set up to 
investigate possibilities of dor- 
mitories to accommodate stu- 
dents outside ithe Worcester 
area; an expanded course cur- 
riculum whereby the students 
could choose their courses and 
professors; more communication 
between all class officers — per- 
haps meetings once or twice a 
month; continued off-campus so- 
cial events like the barn dance 
and hayride; law enforcement 
system in the joint hands of the 
student council and the admin- 

Plans for your Class: More com- 
plete representation of and par- 
ticipation by members of the 
class in social, academic, and 
political functions; it is a ten- 
dency for seniors to become less 
active. The “69th estate” must 
continue to work the hardest, 
expect the least and leave the 
most for this college; Senior 
weekend that might include a 
trip out of state; another off- 
campus function like the hay- 
ride and barn dance we had this 
year; an enlarged yearbook; un- 
precedented class selection of 
graduation speaker; Together— 
another “1st place trophy” in 
the Winter Carnival. 

Pertinent Comments: Pursuing a 
goal is a challenge. Attaining 
that goal is an honor. But what 
truly counts is the cooperation 
of minds, the unification of 
hearts, and the fortification of 
spirit that make that goal at- 
tainment possible. 

Jack Farley, History major, Math 
minor, Straight L.A. 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: President of Class — 
Freshman and Sophomore years; 
Student Council Vice-President, 
Junior year, Class Representa- 
tive to Finance Committee; Var- 
sity Basketball 2 years; Varsity 
Baseball 2 years. 

Programs or Ideas: A Committee 
set up to check the record of all 
students who wish to have their 
academic courses and average 
checked in relation to gradua- 
tion (ie., if they are qualified). 
That would allow the student to 
know his status at the start of 
the year. If any questions had 
come up in the past 4 years; 
Placement office for Non-Teach- 
ing students 

Plans for 4 Class: Create a set 

schedule of events and meetings 

to be published at start of year; 

Begin to assimilate total year- 

book co-ordination; Set up Com- 

mittee to procure yearbook funds 

Over summer; Try to have the 

final senior social at a Country 

Club where you can spend all 

ner dance at night. 

nent Comments: Fear and in- 


that next year the 
as seniors can lead 


e li € Pertinent Comments: 


swimming, etc., and a din- 


JUNIOR AND SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES EXPRESS VIEWS 


WSC STUDENT voice 


READ THIS BEFORE VOTING 


Nominees for 
Student Council: 


Donald Bullens, Elementary Edu- 
cation 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Free Speech Commit- 
tee, Cut Committee; Coordinat- 
ing Committee for SDA; feature 
writer of “Student Voice.” 

Programs or Ideas: Investigation 
of Cut system; More cultural 
events; Curriculum expansion; 
Allow students to use campus 
facilities during vacations. 

Plans for Your Class: Work for 
improved class sponsored pro- 
grams. 

Pertinent Comments: I feel that 
much has been accomplished in 
the previous years to better stu- 
dent conditions. Now is the time 
to continue the movement for 
student responsibility and rights. 


Paul Chase, Math, L.A. 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: None 

Programs or Ideas: Have the stu- 
dent body more aware of what 
the council is doing. 

Plans for your Class: Keep my 
class, 69, more aware of what 
the Council is doing for it, and 
represent my class’s opinion on 
how the school should be run. 


Sandra Lohnes, Elementary Edu- 
cation 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Treasurer of the Stu- 
dent Council; Past Secretary of 
the Student Council. 

Programs or Ideas: The structure 
of the Student Council must be 
changed. It has to be enlarged 
and standing committees must 
be formulated. In my opinion the 
foremost job facing the council 
is expanding itself efficiently to 
meet our expanding college. 

Plans for your Class: Although our 
class has showed a great deal 
of enthusiasm as proven by the 
Winter Carnival feat there are 
still many in our class who 
could be reached. I would like to 
see our class 100% united. 

Pertinent Comments: One of the 
most vital questions facing the 
council has to do with money. 
With our social functions be- 
coming bigger and more fre- 
quent we are handling larger 
sums of money. We have run 
into problems dispersing this 
money efficiently. A great deal 
has to be done to set up an ef- 
ficient system that will not leave 
people waiting months to be 
paid and will not leave the so- 
cial chairman hung up by not 
knowing how much money we 
can spend. 


Robert Moyer, Biology 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Reporter on WSC “Stu- 
dent Voice”; Curriculum com- 
mittee. 

Programs or Ideas: New courses 
and more electives; Undergradu- 
ate courses in summer and night 
school; Dormitories; New Li- 
brary; Faculty-Student coordi- 
nation; Advisor system (revi- 
sion-better); Student regulatory- 
punitive system; curriculum ad- 
vances; Eliminating deadbeat 
faculty; Assembly committee in 
student’s control — not faculty; 
Open finance committee 
where does money go? Joining 
other colleges in academic com- 
munity; ending apathy; Better 
‘courses. 

Plans for your Class: We shall be- 
come leaders and leave a rich 
legacy — i.e., a better college; 


More class activities, culturally | of the nominees of the class of ’70. 


and socially. 


I intend ‘to 


ate, work upon, and vote to- 
wards new active ideas to make 
Worcester State and the Senior 
class better all around. My plat- 
form is Action — I shall not 
sit still, but push, and push, and 
strive relentlessly for a better 
school and community. Action— 
Now! 


Joanne Parella, Liberal Arts— 
Mathematics 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Chairman, Constitution 
Committee. 

Programs or ideas you would like 
to see included: Complete inves- 
tigation of finances; dormitories; 
effective student and _ student- 
faculty committees; increased 
liberal arts curriculum; in- 
creased membership of Council; 
Council officers eeleted by en- 
tire student body. 

Plans for your Class: Senior class 
members attending council meet- 
ings and having effective com- 
munications with their council 
representatives. 

Pertinent Comments: Most impor- 
tant thing for council — to cre- 
ate a strong unified student body 
under the leadership of a pow- 
erful Student Council. I was sec- 
retary of Westfield State Stu- 
dent Government for 3 semes- 
ters. 


Jane Tinsley, Secondary—English 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Class Secretary 1967-68. 

Programs or Ideas: To explain and 
publish a detailed account of the 
rules at the college; to further 
the investigation on what hap- 
pens to the activity fee paid each 
year by the incoming student; to 
further the investigation of the 
School Constitution. 

Plans for Your Class: Unified and 
strong Council to work coopera- 
tively with class officers. Natu- 
rally, to uphold an active Coun- 
cil. 

Pertinent Comments: There seems 
to be a feeling or degree of criti- 
cism against class officers and a 
definite split within the class it- 
self, which must be cleared up. 
Many students are unconcerned 
—which is their privilege — but 
others only criticize without due 
cause. 


Bob Zukowski, Elementary Educa- 
tion 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Chairman of Ring Com- 
mittee; Chairman Boston Sound 
Concert; Prom Committee; Win- 
ter Carnival skit and sculpture. 

Program or Ideas: Broader curric- 

, ulum for entire student body; 
More electives in major fields; 
More electives especially for El- 
ementary Education. 

Plans for your Class: Better com- 
munication between Student 
Council Representatives and 
their class members; Duty of 
Representatives to represent the 
class and inform its members of 
events of the college and the 
Student Council. 

Pertinent Comments: The Student 
Council during the past year has 
made great strives in making 
this college part of the students. 

Where students have taken a 
larger part of college policy. 
This cannot change, if elected I 
will strive to see that the Coun- 
cil endeavors for more student 
participation. 


Nominees for 
President: 


The following are the responses 


Stephen J. Morris, History-Secon- 
dary _ 


Plans for Class: 


Pertinent 


Jim Sheehan, English Secondary 
Other 


Plans for your Class: 


Pertinent Comments: 


Pertinent 


Pertinent 


man Treasurer, Sophomore Class 


President. 


Programs or Ideas: Stronger ac- 


tion by Student Council on en- 
forcement of cut system; Open 
meetings with Finance Commit- 
tee; Greater Cooperation be- 
tween officers and class mem- 
bers on class duties; No matter 
the election outcome, continua- 
tion of the work being done, and 
a new push for unity; Academic 
Freedom Bill improved. 


Work for Year- 
book Allotment; Ring Commit- 
tee decision before June 1. 


Comments: Student 
Council is by far the most im- 
portant office. Please, regardless 
of friendship, or commitments, 
consider the qualifications. 


Offces or Committees held 
at WSC: Student Council 1, 2; 
Assembly Committee 2; Cultural 
Chairman 2, Yearbook Commit- 
tee. 


Lowering 
yearbook and class picture costs; 
raising student activity fee by 
$10.00; Formation of social club 
similar to Holy Cross’ 1843 Club. 


Main hope 
for class is to lessen or end 
feeling of apathy or indifference 
among the present class of 1970! 
Unification of our class, our col- 
lege, and our community! 


Nominees for 
Student Council: 


John Dufresne, English 
Other Offices or Committees held 


at WSC: Cut Bill Committee; 
Coordinating Committee for 
SDA; Feature writer for “Stu- 
dent Voice.” 


Programs or Ideas: Work for in- 


ter-college cooperation between 
Clark, Holy Cross, WSC, Tech 
and Assumption; Expanded cur- 
riculum; Right for student to 
choose subjects and teachers; 
Support unlimited cut system 
for upper classmen only, when 
it comes up for review next Feb- 
ruary; Open meetings of Fi- 
nance Committee. 


Plans for Your Class: Broadened 


social activities; more class spon- 
sored dances, concerts, etc. 


Comments: We must 
bridge the communication gap 
between students and faculty 
and administration. 


Carol Giblin, Elementary Educa- 


tion 


Other Offices or Committees held 


at WSC: Secretary and mem- 
ber of Lancer Society. 


Programs or Ideas: Maintenance 


of unlimited cut system for up- 
perclassmen; Lower prices in 
Bookstore; Increase in State and 
Federal aid for State Colleges; 
Freedom in academic selection 
for students; maintenance of 
the dress code. 


Plans for your Class: Represent 


actively Class of 1970 and bring 
the class into a demonstrative 
role as upperclassmen, to serve 
as an example of leadership and 
legislation to all other classes. 


comments: Worcester 
State’s Student Council has 
achieved much for the students 
of the college in the past year. 
Next year, however, the real 
test of the new policies will 
come, and I feel that I can and 
will et he Re of ad K 


, 


Page Three 


Joellen Martin, Secondary English , 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Asst. Secretary of Stu- r 
dent Council, Secretary of Stu- 
dent Council. 

Programs or ideas: Wider Curricu- 
lum and choice of electives; Bet- 
ter agreement between Finance ~ 
Committee and students; pres- 
ent cut system maintained for 
upperclassmen; wider use of 
school facilities. School unity, 
not just school spirit. 

Pertinent Comments: School unity 
and student-faculty relations 
should be improved. 


Ralph Richards, English Secon- 
dary 

Other Offices or Committees held 
at WSC: Ring Committee, Year- 
book Committee, Freshman Re- 
ception Dance Committee. 

Programs or Ideas: Independent 
course and instructor selection; 
Movie Club; More Co-ed athletic 


tournaments; Co-op arrange- 


ments between WSC and local 
colleges. 
Pertinent comments: Criticize 


present apathy in this school, 
work towards intellectual and so- 
cial growth for this school. 


Marie Weatherhead, Mathematics, 
Secondary Education 

Other Offices Held at WSC; Pres- 
ently on Student Council. 

Programs or Ideas: Expanded 
speakers programs; Student 
choice of course and professor. 

Plans for Your Class: Retain Cut 
Plan; Help organize a yearbook 
feasible to all. 


Nominees for 
the other class 
offices are: 


Class of ’69 
Secretary: Kathy Portle 
Vice-President: 
Paul Buffone 
Joe Ethier 
Treasurer: Paul LaVoie 
Social Chairmen: 
Joan Didzbalis 
Robert Gorezyski 
Jane Leary 
Bob Melican 
Class Marshals: 
Frances Friedman 
John Caparso 


Class of ’70 
Secretary: 
Jan Montgomery 
Kathy Parker 
Vice President: 
Paul Joseph 
Ruth Shaughnessy: 
Treasurer: 
Ann Ellen Callan 
Barry Hendrickx 5 
Social Chairmen: 
Bernie Fitzpatrick ' 
Cindy Groccia > 
Sue Morrissey 
Bill Mullaney 
Lynn Truell 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


ese 


an 


“The natural liberty of man is” 
to be free from any superior power | ia 
on earth.” , 


John Locke 


“But like one walking alone 
in the dark, I resolve to proceed s 
slowly and with such circums;| 
tion, that if I did not advance 
I would at least guard aga 
falling.” 


ec- i 


Dese: 


“But the world of fact, a: 
is not good; and in submitti 
judgment to it, there is” 
ment of slavishness from 
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“LABEL ME AMERICAN” 


By Joseph R. Gustafson 


. . . My thoughts are centered 
upon the rather bleak fate await- 
ing our beloved America... 

Our nation for the longest time 
has worn the label of the promised 
land. We have been esteemed as 
distinct people in origin, in gov- 
ernment, in religion, and in in- 
dividualism. These qualities were 
not given to the American people, 
but earned through courage, con- 
viction, and action. Thoreau stated 
it so eloquently when he said that 
“government does not keep the 


A pathetic token of sympathy in 
death, a death that has forced us 
to come face to face with the 
truth, momentarily as it may be, 
and as death brings us to truth 
so life turns us away from it. 
When he lived, we turned our 
backs on his virtuous pleas and 
offered condemnation to a man who 
offered love. We returned hate for 
love because he forced us to take 
a good look at ourselves, and we 
didn’t like the twisted image in 
the mirror. It was dripping with 
suspicion, hate, ignorance, and in- 
tolerance. 


... the American peo- 4 
Exoniptished “gf spoke to His disciples. He opposed 


violent rebellion against men who 
would destroy Him. Instead, He 
advocated an inflexible pacifism, 
a policy of no physical reprisals 
against injustice and persecution; 
He preached the returning of 
good for evil; He preached refor- 
mation of the inner and outer man, 
and the extending of individual 
virtue to those whom we meet. 


Good Guys Are White 

This philosophy was carried on 
by a black American. He found 
that the state of dignity, the state 
of equal opportunity, the state of 
the free, the state of plenty grant 
these privileges on the basis of 
color, creed, and residence. Good 
guys are white, and they don’t 
live in ghettos or on reservations. 


Without these qualities our peo- 
ple would have been shapeless, an 
unnoticed speck in the mass of 
different ethnical nations. Can we 
as a people boast of these qualities 
today? It would be difficult to 
make a case for America when she 
seems to be going through her 
darkest days in war, in civil 
rights, in crime, in attitude, and 
in leadership. These critical hap- 
penings did not occur in a single 
day. We allowed them to happen, 
you and I, by not taking a stand 
that previous generations of Amer- 
jeans were so willing to do. Our 
glory has turned to dishonor; 
our individualism to mass conform- 
ity; our disagreement to accept- 
ance; our action to sterility; and 


our concernt to apathy. 
In the human sense, the man 


from Galilee and the man from 
Georgia are dead. Truth cannot 
live long in a society where false- 
hood and hate hold precedence. 
Our society cannot continue upon 
a suicidal path endorsed by its 
citizens and expect to survive. 
Wear your American label; wear 
it in shame and know that it is a 
deteriorating one. Change comes 
about through individual action 
based upon moral conviction. A 
genesis of action is required. The 
knowledge of personal consequenc- 
es felt in the form of immoral laws 
undermining truth and justice 
must not deter us in the quest of 
the impossible dream — when all 
humanity, not only black and 
white, live in the spirit of frater- 
nity, and the nothingness of war, 
color, and prejudice be labeled as 
such. 


Two Major Burdens 


We have a polite awareness 
about our two major burdens, the 
war in Vietnam, the violence be- 
tween races. We have let an in- 
capable man lead people down a 
yoad of destruction in both in- 
stances. Wear the label of Ameri- 
can, and believe it if you can. 

Particular blame must be placed 
upon the educational world. We 
read the works of Thoreau, Rous- 
seau, Locke, Jefferson, and do we 
accept the responsibility of lead- 
ership that comes only with en- 
lightenment? We leave their ideas, 
this courage, in the text books .. . 
We wallow in selfishness, in laxity, 
in cowardliness because we must 
do the accepted or thought to be 
odd. What is right does not matter 
any longer. 

We have allowed this country 


Josh White Jr., Tom Rush Share Stage 
At Spring Weekend 


to watch his love drift away from 
him — “Once I could see / Once I 
could feel / Now I am numb / I’ve 
become unreal.” The audience 
seemed to appreciate this number 
more than any other and as the 
spotlights dimmed, a thunderous 
applause broke out. 


By John Dufresne port Sunday,” a beautiful guitay 


solo written by Rush. 


Josh White Jr. made a trium- 
phant return to Worcester State 
College Sunday night, April 28th. 
The opening performer of the 
Winter Carnival was invited back 
to play for the Spring Weekend 


Tom was brought up on rock 
and roll, and showed this influenc, 
with “You Can’t Tell A Book...” 


In the second half of his per- 
formance, Josh Jr. played two of 
satirist Tom Lehar’s better com- 
positions, “Oedipus Rex” and “Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week.” “Su- 
zanne,” the song which everyone 
was waiting for, was done this 
time with violins, and though it 
lacked some of the naturalness of 
the traditional guitar accompani- 
ment, the lyries didn’t suffer. The 
only song not well done was “I’m 
Going Out of My Head” and this 
was due more to the faulty back- 
ground music than to Josh’s per- 
formance. 


Tom relaxes before going on. 


At the concert’s end, the believ- 
ing crowd gave Mr. White a sus- 
tained and deafening ovation. 
Thank you, Josh White Jr., for an 
enjoyable and rewarding evening. 


and “Who Do You Love.” Fro: 
there it’s only a short step to “RB 
Fat Woman,” a ~ foot-stomp 

blues number from the early Ru 

bag. 


Josh relaxes after his concert. 


and disappointed no one. As Josh 
walked on stage, a capacity audi- 
ence of over one thousand people 
broke into a resounding applause. 
“That’s My Song” opened the 
show, followed by “On Broadway.” 


By Edward Madden “Sunshine, Sunshine,” from } 


latest album, is a good indicati: 
of the “new” Tom Rush. Desp 
his move into contemporary mu 
sic, Rush still retains the sar 
approach to his material. He isn’t 
as suave as Josh White Jr., but 
his music has a greater technical 
excitement, a stronger appeal 
the senses. 


Tom Rush, one of the best of a 
small group of outstanding folk- 
singers, gave another typically 
strong performance Sunday, April 
28th at the WSC Auditorium. 
Rush’s easy vocal manner, his gui- 
tar styling, and his unobtrusive 
stage presence make him one of 
the finest performers on the folk 
circuit. 


After some amusing talk on 
playing in the South (“I was a 
javelin catcher at the University 
of Mississippi”) and healthy Mas- 
sachusetts’ girls, Josh lowered the 
tempo and did a beautiful job on 
Glenn Campbell’s “By the Time I 
Get to Phoenix.” 


Now in the process of moving 
from Cambridge to New Yor! 
Rush is also in the process of 
broadening his musical scope. The 
old “blues, songs, and ballads” ap 
proach is still there, but it is being 
applied to newer fields. Newer 
writers such as Joni Mitchell ar 
providing material which deserves 
the Tom Rush treatment. Sunday 
night was an excellent example. 


“PLANET OF THE APES” 
PROJECTS DIM FUTURE 


Rush opened his segment of the 
show with a low-keyed version of 
“Casey Jones” followed by a hu- 
morous take-off on the well-known 
“Dunean and Brady” affair in 
which Sheriff Brady’s schizophre- 
nic behavior leads to an untimely 
and bloody demise. 


Joni Mitchell’s “Circle Game” 
and “Urge for Goin’” were per- 
formed sensitively as was “Rock- 


Josh then abandoned his 12- 
string in favor of a taped orches- 
tral background and sang a soft, 
and sincere “What Now My Love,” 
the lament of a man who has had 


JUNIORS AND 
SOPHOMORES 
VOTE TOMORROW! 


to violate international law, law 
of self-determination, and sover- 
eign law by fighting a war in 
Southeast Asia under the pretense 
of freedom. 

A God-like Responsibility 

We have taken on a God-like 
responsibility for the peace of the 
world which is totally unfair to 
the citizens of America when such 
a responsibility belongs to all na- 
tions. Such a course has resulted 
in the undermining of national in- 
terest and a bitter resentment 
from all foreign countries. Are we 
so vain that we believe our nation 
is the only one capable of assur- 
ing world-wide peace. Let us make 
the United Nations a functional 
body, and let us strive for an in- 
ternational force deriving its 
troop strength from all nations of 
the world. 

Twice in one decade we have 
been dishonored by the stone age 
killings of two distinguished Amer- 
jean leaders. Not only will this 
generation have to bear that dis- 

' grace, but generations of Ameri- 
cans yet unborn. We as a people 
have rejected their noble attempts 
to heal malignancy and perversion. 
These leaders, one black and one 
white, offered hope for despair, 

- ion for alienation, human- 
ity for bigotry, education for ig- 

- morance, and self for country. Our 

_ selfishness, cowardliness, and in- 

difference have destroyed these 


There is no such thing as the 


Spinach’s “thing” is psychedelic 
acid rock, and they are excellent 
at producing this sort of sound. 
With the aid of the out-of-sight 
light show given by the Light Bri- 
gade, their performance really 
blew my mind: Their pieces were 
mainly long, involved instrumen- 
tals, most of them lasting twenty 
minutes or longer; the best of 
these were their opening number 
and the piece “Jazz Thing.” Each 
person’s reaction to their music 
was a deeply personal one. 


However, as far as the perform- 
ers themselves go, I was very dis- 
appointed. They were very imper- 
sonal while on stage, and most of 
the group seemed to put very little 
of themselves into their music. The 
exception to this was Ian Bruce- 
Douglas, the lead singer, who put 
so much into it that he seemed put 
on. 


Orpheus, on the other hand, put 
on a completely different type of 
show. Their sound is softer and 
far from mind blowing. Their 
“thing” is not psychedelic, but 
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THE BOSTON SOUND CONCERT 


such things as the Boston Sounds, as those who participated in the 
April 25 blanket concert can tell you. Ultimate Spinach and Orpheus 
are two completely opposite sounds, as their side by side performance 
at the concert strongly pointed out. 


By Barbara M. Borzumato 


: Man — the infinite creature who advances in conquests of space, 
Science and medicine, yet regresses in his base Savagery, brutal force, 
his wars and his practice of neighbor hating. Is this the superior being 
of all animals? Or could there be a planet somewhere in Space, another 
society revolving in the heavens, comparable to man in thought, ideas, 
rules and organizations. Where did it evolve? And how did it evolve? 
What if this planet were ruled by apes? Man is now the animal. Ma: 
is caged, a filthy beast, wild in his most primitive, ignorant state, mute 
in voice, dumb in thought. How did he become this thing? The apes 
and gorillas and chimps talk, communicate. They are the questioning, 
intelligent, reasoning beings passing judgments and formulating laws. 
They seek vengeance on all man’s breed. 


Boston Sound. There are, however, 


After being placed in orbit in the era of the Twentieth Century, 
four Americans are destined to return to earth. They are unaged, 
despite the thousand years. There are three men and a woman. They 
are to found a new society when they return. Instead, they land on a 
new planet. It is an unknown, unbelievable, ludicrous, upside down 
planet. It is composed of dust, sand, mountains and fields; it supports 
a colony of apes. And above all, what lies beyond the “forbidden zone.” 
The apes are a definite satire on man and his laws, and man and his 
refusal to accept the new and his adamant control of the ancient laws 
as the only true form of guidance. 


rather gentle, soft music in which 
the words are all important. The 
songs they sang were all short, 
mostly the length of a regular LP 
eut. Bruce Arnold and Jack Mc- 
Kennes, lead singers of the group, 
both have beautiful voices, and 
their harmony and blending were 
excellent. Their most outstanding 
pieces were “The Dream,” “Con- 
gress Alley,” and, of course, “I 
Can’t Find the Time.” 

Unlike Spinach, Orpheus put a 
lot of personality into their per- 
formances. Their second set was 
informal, with everyone gathering 
around the stage. Members of the 
group joked and fooled among 
themselves and with the audience. 
They were fun-loving, personable, 
and real, on stage as well as off. 

Both groups are currently work- 
ing on their second albums, to be 
released this summer. Spinach’s 
first album is number 16 in the 
nation, while Orpheus’ single is 
number 15 in New York City this 
week. Both groups have very 
promising futures, and will be 
around for quite a while. 


Charlton Heston is cast as the leading “human.” The struggle 
he wages to prove his superiority is an unnerving, frustrating, humil- 
iating and painful event. The audience is as chained and impatient 
as he is. Roddy McDowall and Kim Hunter are impressive and humor- 
ous as members of the newer generation, the questioning apes. They 
too are seeking to break the boundaries. It is the boundaries of know! 
edge that must be explored, examined and changed. 


What Charlton Heston finds as his “destiny” and what he proves 
to these apes is a startling satirical blow to awaken this Twentieth 
Century from its apathy and unconcern for the future. It is a warning 
that we could destroy ourselves, 


Needless to say with Rod Serling assisting in the behind-the-scene® 
action, it becomes another experience in the “twilight zone.” The make 
up is a positive, ingenious invention. The acoustics, sound ‘effects and 
visual experimentation provide the viewers with eerie and cleverly 
maneuvered camera shots. The conclusion provides quite a jolt. It is 
a film in need of your attention and one in which the advice give? 
cannot be overlooked or ignored. 
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By Mark Blazis 


Fellow Lancer Centimeterman 
dn’t get a chance to see the 
ipse of the moon with his girl- 
‘ond Selma Shlump, so he’s go- 
to take her to see Luigi Piran- 
jlo's non-absurd, Nobel Prize 
ning play, “SIX CHARAC- 
RS IN SEARCH OF AN AU- 
OR”. on May 2, 8, 10, 11. He’s 
sing to see it all four nights be- 
yse this play holds something 
cial for him. You see, Irv is a 
saracter, and he’s proud of it. 
his play tells about the real life 
a character that most of us 
ver even think about. So if you 
e a character, maybe you should 
me down and see it too. 
Character and people have very 
ssimilar lives, or rather exist- 
ses. For example, characters are 
sre fortunate than people. Irv 
il tell you that he is more real 
ban either you or I. And in a 
ay, it’s true. Irv can never die. 
io character that has been born 
nd permitted to live can ever die. 
t few of us ever realize Irv’s 
»mortality. You, who read about 
», and I who created him have 
reality that is at least unstable. 
ho are you? Who am I? Are you 
» same person that you were 
esterday? Is Irv’s creator that 
ne person that walks away from 
typewriter to assume another 
sie? “All the world’s a stage, and 
the men and women merely 
ayers.” What are you playing 
febt now? What will you play to- 
borrow? 
Irving Centimeterman and Sel- 
«2 Shlump, on the other hand, are 
haracters who will possess their 
ble reality for eternity. Irving 
Irving today, and he will be 
ving tomorrow. Selma won’t 
hange either. They know who 
ey are. 
Look back at your past life. 
How did you look at yourself and 
mur situation then? Was that the 
al you that got into those ridic- 
ous situations? Laugh now. But 
nee, weren’t those'situations gen- 
inely real for you? But you’re 
ferent now. That past illusion 
yourself isn’t the real you. 
ou’ve changed. You think you’re 
al now, huh? Wait until tomor- 
BW kee 
Irv, Selma . . . don’t feel bad 
hat no director wants to put you 
the stage. All of those actors 
hat would try to be you could 
ever succeed. Oh, they’d act well, 
t they’d still be actors. You see, 
rv, an actor can never be a char- 
ter. He'll really try. But he’s 
st an actor. Well, Irv, I have to 
ave you until next time so that 
can go and play another of my 
vles. See you at the play. And 
member: be yourself. 


"ORUM — from pg. 1 
beech concentrating mostly on the 
equalities of the educational es- 
blishment, both elementary and 
“lege. “The state college trustees 
a 5% line for Black students. 
’) we have 5% Blacks at State? 
©! Well why not? Just sitting 
re will not solve the problems, 
‘2 must have action, and now.” 
© criticized the apathy of Wor- 
‘ster State students and the 
ite community. “How many of 
were at Dr. King’s memorial 
tvice?” Not many hands went 
». He suggested students volun- 
‘ring for work in Negro slums, 
wth as the Prospect House in 
Sreester. Students were signed 
» there to sell candy to keep the 
*spect House in operation. 
is is the only link between the 
and White communities, and 

must be preserved.” 

Apathy Continues 

Following the speakers was a 
tion and discussion period, 
“h the audience taking most of 
floor. They appeared sympa- 
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Dean Vera Dowden is seen greeting a guest at the Annual 


Scholarship Tea held Saturday afternoon, April 27, 1968. Seated 
from left to right are President Eugene Sullivan, Bishop Bernard 
J. Flanagan, to whose honor the tea was dedicated, and Mr. 
Francis X. Guidon, Director of the State Colleges. Miss Ruth V. 
Somers headed the Scholarship Tea Committee. 


Interpretations 
By Paul Buffone and Ed Madden 


The trial of Dr. Benjamin 
Spock and Rey. William Coffin of 
Yale is scheduled in Boston within 
the coming week. Both men have 
openly defied and violated the law 
in helping people to evade the 


draft. (We’ve all heard the story,|_ 


“If you don’t like a law go 
through the proper channels to 
change it, even if you consider the 
law immoral.”) But nobody ever 
seems to answer your question, 
“What if the proper channels don’t 
listen to you?” Naturally all the 
controversy over the draft stems 
from the question of the Vietnam 
War, the third largest war in 
American History. 

In 1935 theologian Dierrich Ban- 
hoeffer was jailed and hanged by 
the Nazis in Germany for resist- 
ing the Nazi Draft. Before he died 
he said, “What is to come?”; What 
came was World War II. One can 
conelude that if the people of Nazi 
Germany overcame their fears and 
indoctrinates of being persecuted 
by the fascists, and if young stu- 
dents had in some manner incorpo- 
rated a resistance World War II 
may never have come about. How 
many times did we hear from Nazi 
soldiers, “We were only doing our 
jobs”? And indeed they did it well 
— 6 million Jews alone. But then 
again as Eichman said, “I was 
only following orders.” May we 
just quote the Principles IV and 
VII of the Nuremberg Charter. 


“The fact that a person acted 
pursuant to order of his govern- 
men or a superior does not re- 
lieve him from responsibility un- 
der national law, provided a moral 
choice was in fact possible to him. 

“Complicity in the commission 


thetic to the Black’s dilemma, try- 
ing to understand the problem. 
The major point discussed was 
education again. “How can we ex- 
pect many Negroes in college when 
the Black youth is continuously 
discouraged from the very early 
grades, and is placed in general 
non-college courses. When he is 
ready for college, he is told that 
he does not have the background.” 
Another, perhaps even more im- 
portant question is the old famil- 
iar one of apathy. There was an 
appallingly small number of State 
students present, typical of the 
overall middle class white indiffer- 
ence. I might note that in the au- 
dience were students and profes- 
sors from the other area colleges 
— Clark, Holy Cross and Assump- 
tion. Were you there? 


of a crime against peace, a war 
crime, or a crime against human- 
ity ... is a crime under interna- 
tional law.” 

And like the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles or the Geneva Convention 
. - people are afraid to enforce 
these principles. Reason: “We’re 
not doing anything wrong; what 
about the other side?” 


Comments on Riot 
Commission Report 


Reprinted by Permission of THE 
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By Diane Gallagher 


Who was the creep? He was the creep. 

He thought of buying a huge letter 

“C” to wear on his sweater like a comic- 
strip character. He would be The Creep, 

and everyone would know it. 


The book jacket describes the novel as “a kind of Loser’s Prog- 
ress,” and so it is. The Creep, Jeffrey Frank’s first novel, is a detailed 
study of Bartholomew the creep. Bartholomew has paranoie problems 
of an incredible dimension. Alone, always alone, in the big city, he 
is positive that every individual he passes on the street recognizes 
him from one of his ignoble exploits (Bartholomew considers watch- 
ing The Big Scholarship, a morning television game show, an ignoble 
exploit.) and is saying something equivalent to, “There goes the 


| |ereep.” He is always the recipient of what he calls “the funny look” 


from everyone he sees. 

Bartholomew came from the Middle West to his “new city” 
with enough money to avoid looking for work for at least six com- 
fortable months. He sits on park benches day after day reading his 
newspapers, and waiting to meet the girl who will fall in love with 
him and change his life. Meeting this girl is Bartholomew’s obsession. 
Every time he leaves his apartment, he expects to meet her: on the 
street, standing in line at a museum or theatre, in an elevator or sit- 
ting on a park bench. Bartholomew is trusting; he knows she must 
be there, somewhere. If he can only find her, he knows that all his 
problems will be over. And problems are something that Bartholomew 
has plenty of. 

When spending a Saturday night at home, he stuffs a towel 
along the bottom of the door so that his neighbors won’t see the light 
and realize that he has committed the unpardonable sin of being 
home on a Saturday night; he uses his silverware cautiously so that 
his neighbors won’t hear the clinking of metal against china. 

Jeffrey Frank painstakingly traces the disintegration of Bar- 
tholomew’s self-confidence which was never strong to begin with. 


... he dreaded going into the streets again, 
and seeing all the other faces and hearing 
voices with them, and actually all humanity 
assembled for him to detest, perhaps it was 
becoming alien to him. But loneliness was 
still the most desperate of words. 


Bartholomew wanders wistfully from one people gathering to 
another — yearning to join in. The “high spots” in his life include: 
meeting a 15 year old girl named Jayne at a dance sponsorod by the 
club membership of the cities lonesome ownlies; attending a party 
(fee of $5) advertised in a city newspaper; meeting a procurer named 
Clint in front of a movie theatre. 

The book’s style is similar to that of The Graduate in that the 
reader is aware of Bartholomew’s plight, yet entangled in Jeffrey 


NEW REPUBLIC, ¢ 1968, Harri-| Prank’s bitterly humorous portrayal which tends to draw laughter 


son-Blane of New Jersey, Inc. 


(perhaps compassionate laughter) rather than pity. Although not 


The root cause of last summer’s|remarkable for its descriptive passages, The Creep does contain 


city rioting was anti-Negroism 


several strongly evocative scenes. One such scene occurs in the “Lick 


among white Americans that fin-]}& Chew” cafeteria. Huddled in a corner (Bartholomew is absolutely 
ally sparked uncoordinated semi-| certain that another patron is determined to kill him — he could see 
uprisings in the black ghettoes,|it im his eyes), he is joined by a little old man who proceeds to 
That’s the finding of President | !0se control” while eating his soup: 


Johnson’s riot commission, only 
two of whose 11 members were 
Negroes. It runs absolutely con- 
trary to the American Dream and 
most people’s image of themselves. 
The finding may not be all the 
truth about our race relations, but 
it’s the hard and ugly nub. There 
isn’t going to be a proper cure 
until the diagnosis is faced up to. 
Where most Negroes were once on 
Southern plantations, now 10 mil- 
lion are in Northern cities. The 
whites have simply turned the in- 
ner cores of the cities into Negro 
reservations, strictly policed, most- 


Soup can never be a pleasant food. A liquid 
should be drunk, but the state of soup makes 
it a hybrid sort of food. It always gives an 
aura of intravenous feeding ... The sounds 
were awful and they hid every other sound 
in the cafeteria and every sound from out- 
side in the city. The first sound of a sticky 
recession from the spoon was only the begin- 
ning. Afterwards the stranger would fan- 
tastically maneuver the loose bits of vege- 
table and beef sucked into his mouth with 
the soup. There was a constant, almost un- 
real sound — many sounds, like soft things 
being stepped on... 


Jeffrey Frank is sure to find many readers for his tale of Bar- 


ly by whites. Welfare, though in-|tholomew the creep — a tragicomedy written with thoughtful com- 
adequate, costs a lot and will cost] passion. 


more, for the bulk of the Ne- 


groes are either poor earners or|sheer split between white and 
non-earners. Most Negro youths] black. Disraeli’s famous remark 
who survive infancy their|and the attention it got may have 
chances are much slimmer than|saved England from revolution. 
whites — grow up stamped either} Will the riot commission report 


menial or unemployable. Ghetto| save America? 
Negroes are prayed upon ruthless- By twelfth grade in school, most 
ly by whites. The real estate|Negroes are 314 years behind 


agents who keep Negroes out of] white children their age; but not 
the 96-percent-white suburbs are] when the white and black children 
by and large the same smart bus-| of the same social class. In that 
inessmen who collect high rents|case, they’re educational equals. 
in the run-down ghettoes. Negroes} However, few Negroes get the 
get less pay than whites for do-| chance to level with whites. Har- 
ing the same work; pay more rent;|vard Business School’s HarBus 
are charged higher store prices.] News reported last month that 
On top of that, they are more or] fewer than 10 of HBS’s 1,350 stu- 
less continually harassed by the| dents are Negroes; there isn’t a 
white cops who stop and frisk| Negro on the faculty and only 24 
them on the streets, or tramp| Negroes graduated since World 
through their homes. A hundred] War II (compared with 14,000 
years or so ago Disraeli remarked | whites). Negro graduates of HBS 
that there were two nations in| say they earn only half the av- 
England, the people and the privi-] erage salary of their class year. 
leged. The riot commission warns| This is anti-Negroism, though few 
that this country is heading for a| will admit it. Certainly Mr. Nixon 


will not. He criticizes the report 
for putting “undue emphasis” on 
white racism. Once racism is ad- 
mitted, something can be done 
about it; before then, nothing gets 
done. That is the chief value of 
the report. The commission is say- 
ing in effect: Don’t blame con- 
spirators, outside agitators, Rap 
Browns, Stokely Carmichaels, com- 
munists, Castro, sexual irregu- 
larity, drugs, neglect in childhood, 
hangover of slavery, sloth, dirt, 
rats. Blame Whitey. It’s a hard 
judgment, and true. 


CHARACTERS — from pg. 1 


dent and Barbara Steele, a stu- 
dent at the Bancroft School, have 
provided outside cooperation with 
Sock and Buskin in producing 
these Plays for the Living. 

Mr. Robert E. Todd is also di- 
recting Sock and Buskin in these 
outside efforts. 
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LANCER, SPORTS 


LANCERS DOWN LOWELL, 
LOSE TO KEENE AND BOSTON 


By Arnie Hamm 


The Lancer baseball team didn’t 
fare too well in the first week of 
the season, losing to Keene 2-0, 
beating Lowell 7-6, and losing to 
Boston 8-2. 

In the opener against Keene 
at Logan Field, John Paladino 
matched Dennis Bassingwaithe’s 
four-hitter but State could not 
plate any runs, so he came out 
second best. The Lancers threat- 
ened twice in the game, once in | 
the first when Phil Moresi singled, | 
went to second on an error and; 
stole third. The Smoker died there, | 
though, as the next three batters 
went down on strikes. Another 
threat fizzled in the seventh when 
Joe Staney tripled with one out 
and the next two batters went 
down swinging. Paladino and Jack 
Farley got the other two Lancer 
hits. 


Lowell Game 

The team then travelled to Low- 
ell and in that game hit much bet- 
ter. Jim Kosiba went eight inn- 
ings, scattering nine hits and 
walking none in gaining the first 
Lancer victory of the year. He 
also collected one RBI, driving in 
Bob Reidy who had singled. After 
this the Lancers never trailed. Ed 
Madden singled home Reidy in the 
seventh inning with what proved 
to be the final margin of victory. 


SENIORS PRESENT DICK DOHERTY 


All six runs scored off Kosiba 
were unearned and Paladino shat- 
tered any hopes of a Lowell tally 
by putting the side out in order 
in the ninth. Moresi, Paladino, 
Reidy, and Farley got two hits 
apiece for the Lancers in this win. 


Boston State 

The Lancers then played a 
strong Boston State team, even 
for seven innings before losing af- 
ter a five-run eighth which saw a 
combination of hits, errors, and 
walks finish the Lancers. Ron Le 
vine came on in the ninth, in his 


| first relief appearance of the year. 


“Buffalo” looked sharp in retiring 
the side easily on two pop-ups and 
a long fly to Brian Johnston in 
center by Rich Green who had pre- 
viously gone five-for-five. 


Mr. Mockler’s squad, despite its 
record, has not played too badly. 
They have outscored their oppo- 
nents in earned runs 7-5, but have 
left too many men on base. Pala- 
dino has been pitching well but 
was hit by some tough luck. He 
leads the team in hitting with a 
444 average, followed by Jack 
Farley at .385 and steady Phil 
Moresi at .308. 


Jack has also been looking sharp 
around first base and Moresi is 
always a two-way threat. Tom 
George has looked real sharp at 


SE 


presented Dick Doherty. With him was “Nobody’s Own” which is 
the houseband at the Brandy Banjo. Accompanying Dick are Mi- 
chael Christoforo on drums and Jerry Fuchs on bass. 

Doherty is a well-known singer and comedian appearing regu- 
larly at the “Brandy Banjo” and at “Mad Russian” in Boston. He 
will be appearing this summer on Cape Cod at “Zacks” in Fal- 


mouth. He is also a regular on 


the “Here and Now Show” on 


WBZ. An album, “Dick Doherty, For Real People Only,” recorded 
live at the “Mad Russian” has just been released. 
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third and is bound to break out of 
his early season hitting slump. So 
is Brian Johnston, who hasn’t 
missed a chance yet in center field. 
Bob Reidy played well but has not 
hit his peak yet at the plate. Look 
for the Lancers to start winning 
ball games and look for more peo- 
ple at the games. The team de- 
serves more support than it has 
been getting so far. 


Golf Team 
Wins Five 


By Hank Nicoletti 


On April 15, the Lancer golf 
team scored its first victory 13% 
to 142 over rugged Boston State. 
The veteran team composed of Jim 
Lightbody, Bob Platukes, Ed Por- 
ter, Hank Nicoletti, and Rick Du- 
charme playing in a torrential 
downpour amidst 20-30 mile per 
hour winds sailed around the in- 
undated championship course of 
West Boylston, Wachusett C.C. 


The team arrived in Eastern 
Connecticut the following day to 
take on two opponents: Farming- 
ton State of Maine and Eastern 
Connecticut State. The Lancer vet- 
erans were again victorious by 
scores of 138% to 1% and 10 to 5. 


The following week Lowell and 
Westfield State were entertained 
by the Lancers on the home links. 
Again they proved too insurmount- 
able an adversary as they dealt 
defeat 13% to 1% and 10-5. 


Each member of the five man 
team plays an opponent for three 
points; it is match play. The team 
has six varsity matches left, in- 
cluding Salem State, last year’s 
New England champions. The team 
is striving to regain this champion- 
ship which they lost last year. 


ANTIKS TO PLAY 
AGAINST FACULTY 


By William White 


This year’s softball game be- 
tween the “old timers” fraternity 
ought to prove interesting. Once a 
year these worn out engines get a 
chance to regenerate and show 
their stuff. 


Last spring the faculty, under 
the leadership of Dr. Perry, Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. DiBenedictis, Mr. De- 
laney and many others were lucky 
enough to. squeeze out a victory. 
This is the only time of the year 
that the faculty can feel physi- 
cally equal to the opposition. 


The Antiks have been walking 
the corridors at Worcester State 
in shameful dismay since last 
year’s humiliating defeat. 


On Friday, May 10th, they will 
have the opportunity to erase their 
loss of last year. 


Come one, come all. It ought to 
be interesting. 
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HOOGASIAN AND OZIAS 
RUN IN BOSTON MARATHON 


Freshman runner John Hoogas- 
ian ran in the BAA Marathon 
last Friday and outlasted veteran 
marathoner Gary Ozias for the 
26 mile grind from Hopkinton to 
Boston. Hoogasian ran a credit- 
able 4:17 performance in the ex- 
ceptional heat. 

The hot day had a telling effect 
on the record 900 starters for the 
Patriot’s Day Classic. Ambrose 
Burfoot of Wesleyan College ran 
the race in 2:88:17, a full seven 
minutes off the record time. 

The heat told the whole story 
in the personal rivalry between 
Hoogasian and Ozias. At first, the 
high temperatures seemed to drop 
the freshman runner from conten- 
tion, although Ozias only led him 
by five yards at the seven mile 
checkpoint. At nine miles out, just 
before Natick Center, Ozias began 
to pull away and, at the second 
checkpoint, was 800 yards ahead 
of Hoogasian. John’s legs began to 
go numb and it looked as though 
he didn’t have a prayer of beat- 
ing the junior. 


Heat Took Its Toll 


With Ozias running very 
strongly with a 1:40 clocking 
through Wellesley, it seemed as 
though the race between the two 
was already decided. An almost 
insurmountable lead of almost two 
miles had been built up when the 
heat began to take effect on Gary 
just as he was about to undertake 
the most gruelling part of the en- 
tire course, the notorious two-mile 
climb known as Heartbreak Hill. 
At the 18 mile mark, Ozias was 
feeling somewhat ill, and by the 
time he had struggled up the two- 
mile ascent his race was over. Vi- 
olently ill, he was rushed to New- 
ton-Wellesley Hospital where he 
was treated for heat exhaustion. 

In the meantime, John Hoogas- 
ian, with what could only be 
termed as stamina combined with 
a lot of courage, kept grinding out 
the miles, passed “Heartbreak 


Hill,” and made the last six mj 
to the Prudential Center in 4 hoy 
and 17 minutes. 

It was a bitter loss for (zj 
and a very rewarding finish ¢ 
Hoogasian, but neither is done y, 
Their rivalry will continue on Ju 
9th at Holyoke where the Oly; 


time trial for the 26-mile 
ance test will be held. Both 
ners plan to enter training 
this upcoming race after a ; 
rest and it is hoped that they w 
place well up on the list of fini 
ers. 

The two runners will also g 
chor what could be a very 
ful W.S.C. cross-country a 
next fall. 


Council Plans 
Spree Day 


At a meeting held on Frida 
March 29, the Student Counc’! } 
gan planning a Spree Day. Hea 
ing the committee is James She 
han. Other members are Jack Pa 
ley and Sandy Lohnes. 

A new constitution of the Lay 
er Society was rejected becau 
an included budget and ad 
clause. Lancer’s request for 
meeting room is being investig 

Henry Nicoletti clarified t) 
function of the Finance Commi 
tee at a meeting held on Wednes 
day, April 5. The president of th 
Student Council said that the F 
nance Committee acts jointly 
the Student Council in appr 
budget allotments. 

At a meeting held on Friday 
April 5, the Student Council 
cided to discuss requests of 

and Buskin: to postpone thei: 
accounting until September 

to use a part of their rec: 
with members of the Fi: 
Committee. 

Kappa Delta Pi requested tha 

5a 


ng 
' 
py 
a 


their election be held on May 
since new members into th 
ciety were initiated on April 4 


College Community Calendar 


IN WORCESTER 
MAY 18, 1:30 p.m. — Peace Corps Placement . Post Office, Mai 


Street 


AT CLARK 
MAY 3 — Spring Concert — Little Commons — 8:15 p.m. 


AT HOLY CROSS 
MAY 1-5 — “Lysistrata” — Fenwick Theatre 


AT W.S.C. 
MAY 3 — Junior and Sophomore elections. 
MAY 2, 3, 10, 11 — “Six Characters in Search of an Author” - 
Sock and Buskin — College Theatre — 8:30 
MAY 6 — Freshman Class Meeting 


MAY 8 — Junior Class Meeting 
MAY 20 — Finals begin. 


Paid Political Advertisement 


RE-ELECT 


Paul BITTER 


as President of 
the Class of '69. 


NEXT ISSUE 
IS THE LAST 
FOR THIS YEAR. 
Deadline is 
Tomorrow, 10:30 a.m. 


Sell Your Old 
Textbooks to US Now 


BEN FRANKLIN BOOKSTORE 
19 Portland St. 


It's Different! 


ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 
1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


753-8685 
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METAPHYSICAL REALITY 


By Marilyn Virbasius 


Under the direction of Mr. Robert E. Todd, Sock and Buskin’s 
production of Luigi Pirandello’s Siw Characters in Search of An 
‘Author is a professional, well-paced treatment of a difficult, cerebral 
jrama. Pirandello interrupts a busy rehearsal to introduce his som- 
bre family of six characters who usurp the boards to present a 
metaphysical reality — the reality of illusion. Contrast between the 
ive actors and their preoccupation with the insular ego, and the 

vice-living characters, is underscored in the colloquial text of the 
actors and the more formal, almost rhetorical language of the char- 
acters. The play becomes a vehicle for a discussion of the philosophy 
of reality and a debate on the future of modern theater. 

As the director, R. Steven Bergquist is completely at ease on the 
stage. Irascible, put upon, he is most effective in his dialogue with the 
Father (Mark Blazis)) willing to experiment with the psycho-drama, 
but insistent on the conventions of the theater. “Drama is action and not 


onfounded philosophy.” 


actors, Pirandello points out that 


because it is fixed forever.” 


dello. 


Mark Blazis is dignified, assertive as the Father. He successfully 
sustains interest in a part that is highly formalized, philosophical 
and at times epigrammatical. (“A fact is like an empty sack, unless it 
js filled with reason and sentiment.’’) 

The proud and beautiful Stepdaughter, shamed at her role at 
Madame Pace’s atelier, is expertly played by Diane Trahan. Her 
actress counterpart, the leading lady, Ruth Schremser, is appropri- 
ately petulant and scathing as she reacts humanly to the arrogant 
stepdaughter. As the tragic figure of the mother, Sally Earle is 
tortured by the alienation of her son (John Hodgen) and horror 
icken as the plight of her family is re-enacted and made immortal. 
With the inept and grotesque treatment of the play by the 


they cannot hope to capture the 


soul and expression of a character. Actors can only pretend. Through 
usion, the pretense that man perpetrates every day, the charac- 
srs maintain their reality. “Our reality doesn’t change. It can’t change 


The Sock and Buskin production this year is indeed a proud cele- 
bration of the art of Nobel Prize winner and playwright Luigi Piran- 


The Black students of the Wor- 
cester area colleges, seeking to 
combine their resources and ex- 
perience in order to achieve a fuller 
comprehension of America’s race 
problem, have recently formed the 
Afro-American Association of 
Worcester. The primary aim of the 
organization will be to assist the 
Black student in adjusting to the 
omewhat foreign environment of 
the predominantly white campus 
and community. By providing him 
vith a group with which he can 
positively identify, the Black stu- 
dent can more effectively resist 
the pressures of psychological and 
altural assimilation. The AAA 
seek to promote discussion of 
elevant topics, to involve itself in 
tivities with the Black communi- 
ty, to obtain relevant speakers, and 
© maintain contact with other 
oups of this type. 
Emphasis Placed on Unity — 

Not Segregation 
Membership in the organization 
8 restricted to Black students and 
k residents of the Worcester 
ea; however, open meetings will 


NEW STAFF 
ANNOUNCED 


The editorial and business staff 
‘the WSC Student Voice for 1968- 
) has been announced as follows: 
or-in-Chief, Frances Fried- 
x ate Exiihors, Paul Buf- 


Marilyn Virbasius; News 

John Dufresne; City Edi- 

Beverly Kaufman; Sports Ed- 
Madden; Business Man- 


Black Students Merge For Mutual Aid 


be held to which whites will be free 
to attend. The organization does 
not seek to segregate itself from 
the white community, but emphasis 
will be placed on achieving unity 
among Blacks. 

One of the current projects of the 
organization will be to publish and 
distribute a newsletter — a journal 
of opinion evaluating the news 
from the Black student’s perspec- 
tive. The newsletter will be on sale 
on all campuses and in the Wor- 
cester community the last week of 
April. 


ART PROGRAM 
EXPANDED 


As a result of several meetings 
held this year by the art depart- 
ments of several colleges in the 
Worcester area we will be able to 
offer to you an enriched art curric- 
ulum. 


This is a pilot study started by 
the art departments for the inter- 
departmental program of the pro- 
posed “University of Worcester.” 


We are happy to announce that 
you will be able to take art courses 
with full credit at the following 
institutions: 

Holy Cross 

Assumption 

Anna-Maria 

Craft Center (credit granted by 
Assumption) 

Clark Univ. 

If interested proceed as follows: 


1. Procure a catalog or/catalogs 
from colleges of interest. — 


2. Plan your own unscheduled time 


THE LANCER 


May 10, 1968 


Bitter and Morris Elected Presidents 


PAUL BITTER 


Paul Bitter has been re-elected 
as President of the Class of ’69. 
Re-elected as Vice-President was 
Joe Ethier, Running unopposed, 
Kathy Portle and Paul Lavoie 
have been elected Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. 


Social Chairmen for next year’s 
senior class are Jane Leary and 
Bob Melican. Frances Friedman 


SPUD SEEKS VOLUNTEERS 


By John Dufresne 


Today a table is set up outside of the cafeteria to enlist volun- 
teers for SPUD (Student Programs for Urban Development). Volunteer 
workers are urgently needed to fill vacant posts for this summer’s 
scheduled program and also for next fall. Evening programs are to be 


Antiks Announce 
Scholarships 


The Antik Scholars wish to an- 
nounce ithe establishment of a 
Scholarship Fund to benefit stu- 
dents at Worcester State College. 
The scholarships will be based on 
need and will require a scholastic 
standing of 2.0. Two full tuition 
scholarships will be given in Sep- 
tember. 


This Scholarship Fund was set 
up with the net proceeds from the 
Antik’s production of “Li’l Abner.” 
The profit from the production 
amounted to $1,000. 


The Antik Scholars wish to take 
this opportunity to thank everyone 
who helped to make the production 
such a great success. The success 
was due to the people, students and 
faculty, who so generously donated 
their time, talents and efforts; and 
also to everyone who believed in, 
encouraged, and lent moral support 
to the Antiks, students, and faculty 
involved in the production of “Li’l 
Abner.” We thank you. 


The Antik Scholars 
this College regardless of pub- 
lished admission costs per unit. 


5. You register at the College you 
are interested in. Check their 
year-calendar in the catalog. 


6.No cuts allowed, Only serious 
students need apply. 


If you need further help, check 
with the Art Department on the 


" bu iiding. 


|| will be 


and John Caparso will be Class 
Marshalls. 


Student Council representatives 
Donald Bullens, Sandy 
Lohnes, Jane Tinsley and Bob Zu- 
kowski. 


Steve Morris has been re-elected 
as President of the Class of ’70 
Ruth Shaughnessy has been elected 


fourth floor of the Administration 


Vice-President. Jan Montgomery 


was re-elected as Secretary. Barry 


Hendrickx was re-elected Treas- 


urer. 


Social Chairmen will be Bernie 
Fitzpatrick and Elaine Hebert. 
John Dufresne, Joellen Martin and 
Marie Weatherhead will represent 
next year’s junior class on the Stu- 
dent Council. 


GOOD LUCK 


TO THE 
CLASS OF ’68 


held at the Main South center and 
hopefully at Kelly Sq. Both are 
heavily populated areas in which 
the teenagers are in need of some 
type of social, cultural and recre- 


ational guidance. 


It is hoped that the evening 
hours will make it convenient for 
the greatest numbers of people to 
attend. There is also a program 
of cultural enrichment for pre-teens 
in the John St. area to be held 
every weekday from 9 am. to 1 
p.m. This would be ideal for those 
who are without jobs and will be 


remaining in the city this summer. 


Those of us who have worked for 
SPUD this year have found it to 
be stimulating and tremendously 
rewarding and we are sure you will 
feel the same. 


One question, however, is puz- 
zling. Since the federal, state and 
city are so interested in the pro- 
gram, and Worcester State is a 
state supported educational-train- 
ing college whose facilities will be 
vacant for most of the summer, 
why hasn’t the WSC administration 
offered to allow its campus to be 
utilized for summer tutorial pro- 
grams? 


STEVE MORRIS 


Other election results received 
are as follows: 


KAPPA DELTA PI 


President ................... Mark Blazis 
Vice-President ............ John Hagan 
Secretary ............ Frances Donahue 
Treasurer 2. Gail Berry 
Historian ................ Kathleen Flynn 
Program Chairman .. Marcia Budai 
Councilor 2.2 oi. -.n2a.o-ss Dr. Barlow 
Co-councilor .........-..-0-+--+- Dr. Morris 


SOCK AND BUSKIN 


President —.2- 1.2... Mark Blazis 
Vice-President ..............-- Mary Carr 
Secretary ......-.-.. Carla Nettelbladt 
Treasurer ..............-. John Dufresne 


President ...... Fran “442” Defeudis 
Vice-President .......... Jim Hamilton 
Secretary. .......-.-.200--- Carol Gilbin 
RCS UOT Co a ceclecsesesnndes Joan Haile 


Advisor, Mr. Campo 


The Lancer Society will be ayail- 
able to aid the Student Council and 
recognized clubs and organizations 
only by submittance of a form two 
weeks in advance. The form will be 
found in the Lancer Society office 
or in Dean Dowden’s office. The 


‘Lancers will be soon accepting ad- 


missions from some classes. If you 
are interessted in joining Worces- 
ter State’s Best, contact a member 
of the Society. 


CORRECTION 


In the article “Forum Presents 
Black View” by Bob Moyer the 
quote “The state college trustees 
set a 5% line for Black students. 
Do we have 5% Blacks at State? 
No! — Well why not,” was incor- — 
rectly attributed to Mr. Cohen. 
We regret the error. 


May 10 — Junior Class Picnic 
May 17 — Last Day of Classes 
May 20 — Final Exams Begin 
May 31 — Class Day 

June 1 — Alumni Day 

June 2 — Baccalaureate 

June 3 — Commencement 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 


May 10, 11 — Final Performance of “Six Characters in Search 
of an Author.” — Theatre, 8:30 p.m. 


Two 
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1967-1968: In Retrospect 


The year 1967-1968 has been a history- 
making year at Worcester State. It has been 
a year of change, a year of revolution. Goals 
have been reached, new ones have been en- 
visioned. In essence a new Worcester State 
has come into being. 

The two major changes were in the new 
cut system and dress code. While both are 
not perfect, they are the greatest achieve- 
ments in this college in recent years. 

The increase in social functions have 
greatly enhanced the image of this college. 
Student participation at these functions was 
higher this year than in any other. 

Students at State have a new image of 
this college. Pride has replaced indifference. 
While apathy still exists, it is being dimin- 
ished. School spirit has been demonstrated, 
especially in the support for the basketball 
team. 
The greatest achievement is the new feel- 
ing that has infiltrated State. Fear of reper- 
cussion has lessened. Students have spoken 
out against the administration and have 
worked to see changes realized. 

Much of the credit for these changes must 
go to the Student Council. For the first time 


the Council truly worked for the student 
body. For the first time the Council fulfilled 
the role it was created for. Under the guid- 
ance of Hank Nicoletti a new era commenced. 
Much credit is due to Jack Farley for the 
innumerable committees he headed and pro- 
grams he initiated. Chris White deserves 
much praise for the fantastic social events 
he organized. The new Council will have to 
do a great deal in order to equal and surpass 
the achievements of this year’s Council. 

The revolution was successful and we are 
grateful to have been a part of its success. 
We must, however, not rest on our laurels. 
There is much more to do and the fight must 
continue. 

Our foremost need is in academic expan- 
sion. New courses must be added to the cur- 
riculum and many new faculty must be hired 
in order to meet the basic needs of enroll- 
ment and the crucial academic needs of a 
Liberal Arts College. 

Student support will be sought at the 
very beginning of next semester in order to 
maintain the present changes and initiate 
new ones. We reiterate: “It is all in your 
hands.” 


A TIME FOR THANKS 


This year has been a remarkable one for 
this newspaper. Changing the name from the 
Acorn to the Student Voice symbolized the 
new role the paper was to take. Twenty-two 
issues have been published this year. They 
have been more than words. In essence the 
newspaper became an instrument of change 
and a vital organ of student and faculty 
opinion. 

We intend to continue in this direction. 
Next year we hope to publish a weekly six- 
page paper. We will once again seek contri- 
butions and support from both students and 
faculty. We will continue to take a stand on 
issues that be believe to be important. We 
are and will remain the voice of Worcester 
State College. 

I want to take this opportunity to express 


my deepest gratitude to my staff. Working 
with you has given me a great deal of satis- 
faction. You’re all a great bunch of kids. I 
am very proud of the part you played in cre- 
ating the new Worcester State. 

I want to thank Mr. James Ayer, our 
advisor, for his guidance and support and 
for the faith he had in us. 

To those who supported us we are most 
grateful. But it is perhaps to our critics we 
owe the most. You demonstrated that we 
were fulfilling our role. You may have not 
liked what we wrote, but at least we know 
you were reading the paper. 

Student Voice Volume I has come to an 
end. But have no fear. We will be back in 
September in full force to continue the cul- 
tural, social and academic revolution. 


PPPPPAADAAPAPAAAAAAAADA AAPA AAAARDA AAPA ARARAARPAPRARAAARA YS 


It’s Happening! 


The year 1967-1968 at Worcester State marked the initial step 


By John Dufresne 
and Donald Bullens 


made it all that much easier. But 
nobody has to take back seat. It 
was a universal effort and every 
student has a right to be justly 
proud of these accomplishments. 
We can now only hope that next 
year will be as successful. 


forward in academic reform and intellectual maturity. As we remarked 


in our first column last September, “This is the year of the Campus 
oo 


Revolution.” And so it was. A com- 


For all you frustrated enterpren- 
eurs, Miss Vera Dowden, Dean of 


paritively apathetic student body 
was transformed into an informed, 
active, concerned and unified whole 


under the leadership of a vigorous 


and progressive Student Council. 
This year, WSC saw its first Stu- 
dent Grievance Meeting to which 
the entire school was invited; its 
first active demonstration against 
the military establishment; its first 
election campaign based on issues 
and ability and not on personality; 
its first political organization; its 
first photography exhibits; its first 
unlimited cut system; its first lib- 
eral dress code; and its first Spring 


_ Weekend. We witnessed the burial 


_ of the archaic Acorn and the birth 


aware, and scholastically responsi- 
ble Student Voice. 

A few individuals were instru- 
mental in the dramatic change: 
Hank Nicoletti, for his fine leader- 
ship and philosophy of action; Chris 
White, for providing the finest 
entertainment in the area; Paul 
Buffone, for his tireless behind-the- 
scenes work in almost everything of 
any importance; Jack Farley, for 
introducing nearly all the import- 
ant legislation to the Student 
Council; Frances Friedman, for 
editing the newspaper that start- 
ed it all; the class presidents, John 
Mountain, Paul Bitter, Steve Mor- 
ris, and Bob Donahue, for inspir- 
ing unity within the student body; 
and the administration and faculty, 


Women, has developed a system 
of scheduling events that should 
alleviate your problems consider- 
ably. Beginning next September, 
all clubs, organizations, or indi- 
viduals planning to hold any events 
will have a form to fill out which 
should avoid much of the confu- 
sion in obtaining facilities. This 
form, to be filled out in triplicate 
(one each for Miss Dowden, The 
President’s Administrative Assist- 
ant, and the individual) a month 
before the desired date should be 
submitted to the Dean of Women. 
The purpose of this form is not to 
deny anybody his right to hold 
meetings or stage events. Because 
of the increase in activities and the 
limited space available, it is hoped 


the socially conscious, politically | whose cooperation in some areas | this form will facilitate matters for 


CANDIDATES EXPRESS 
GRATITUDE 


To the Editor: 

May I use the medium of the 
editorial page to express my 
thanks to the members of the 
Junior class who voted for me in 
last week’s election. 

Respectfully, 

Paul Buffone 


To the Editor: 

I would like to congratulate Paul 
Bitter on his re-election to the 
Class Presidency. I would also like 
to thank those people who worked 
so hard for me and also those who 
supported me at the ballot box. As 
I stated in my campaign litera- 
ture, I will continue to work for 
the school and the class in partic- 
ular. I sincerely hope that every- 
one else will ‘do so, for to use an 
old addage, “United we (the class 
of 1969) stand, divided we fall.” 

The enthusiasm shown at this 
election was a culmination of the 
finest year that this school has 
ever seen. Students are now be- 
coming more aware of the world, 
national, and community situation 
than ever before. Strict teacher 
preparation of the past is dead. 
Now the students are being asked 
to challenge their minds, to ex- 
press their views, and above all to 
investigate truth, both ultimate 
and that of everyday life. Now, 
for the first time, the validity of 
the “laws” is being challenged, not 
only here but on campuses around 
the globe. It was a monumental 
year of innovation and I am glad 
to have been a part of it. It will 
not, however, stop here. This year 
has only been the first step on the 
staircase to many new freedoms 
and academic benefits. The revolu- 
tion initiated here this year will 
continue. 

I would also like to thank Mr. 
Bruce Cohen of the History De- 
partment for the guidance and as- 
sistance he has given us this year. 
Mr. Cohen is taking a leave of 
absence to finish his doctoral dis- 
sertation. The students who have 
worked with him wish him the 
best of luck and hope that he re- 
turns once again to aid us in our 
endeavors. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. 

Sincerely, 
Jack Farley 


To the Editor: 

I would like to express my 
thanks to all those members of the 
Sophomore class who voted for me 
in the class elections. I will try my 
best to live up to your expectations. 
Thank you, again. 

John Dufresne 770 
To the Editor: 

I would like to thank the mem- 
bers of the Junior Class who voted 
for me as their representative to 
the Student Council. 

Respectfully, 
Donald Bullens 


TO MR. TODD 


To the Editor: 

On behalf of the Student Coun- 
cil and students, I wish to thank 
Mr. Todd for his cooperation in 
scheduling his rehearsals so that 
the auditorium was available to us 
for maximum use during the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

It was this cooperation and 
flexibility in scheduling which en- 
abled us to present varied and di- 
verse social activities during this 
period. 

Wishing Mr. Todd and Sock and 
Buskin every success in the coming 
play. 

Chris White, 
Student Council 


all concerned. Of course, there will 
be exceptions, and in case of emer- 
gencies, school facilities will be 
made available for all worthwhile 
endeavors. 


——. ra ‘ > ; <a 4 ww nd = . om 
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LETTERS 


CURRICULUM 
LIMITATIONS 
SHOW UP 
To the Editor: 


Within the last two weeks thro» 
members of the senior class hays 
been refused admission to grady. 
ate schools. Why? Not because of 
grades. Their academic perform. 
ance was acceptable. They were pa. 
fused because they did not hays 
sufficient background in their coy 
tent areas. The curriculum offered 
at Worcester State College did not 
prepare them so that they might 
further their education. 


This lack of background was not 
because the students chose the 
wrong elective courses. Rather, 
these students belong to a content 
area where little or no choice js 
offered. They must take nearly 
every elective offered to meet the 
degree requirements of the sch 

It has been said, by members of 
the faculty, that the purpose of the 
education offered at WSC is ty 
prepare us for the teaching | 
fession, not graduate school. 1 
statement carries the implicat 
that WSC prepares us for teach- 
ing and nothing else. 


Is it not the obligation of every 
teacher to continually improve 
basic education and keep abreast of 
changes which occur within his con- 
tent area? This is rather difficult 
to do if you cannot get into a grad- 
uate school. Are not pay increases 
in public schools based upon the 
number of years taught plus the 
number of courses taken and de- 
grees acquired since graduation 
from college? Rather difficult again 
if you cannot get into graduate 
school. 


How then, I might ask, is it pos- 
sible for a teacher, refused admit- 
tance to graduate school because 
of a poor undergraduate education, 
to give his students the best possi- 
ble education or to improve his 
position in life and provide for the 
increasing needs of his family? 


Are we, the juniors, sophomores, 
and freshmen of WSC, to face this 
same humiliation and _ rejection 
when we try to better ourselves! 
Unfortunately, their fate is prob 
ably ours unless the curriculum call 
‘be changed so that it will offer 4 
broader and better basis for learn- 
ing in our individual content areas. 


James L. Whipple, ’69 


FRENCH MAJORS 
VOICE COMPLAINT 
To the Editor: 


The propositions offered in !as* 
week’s editorial were fine. Th® 
ideas suggested are well wort! 
the student’s support. One thing 
was not mentioned. There are N@ 
New French Courses offered {0 
the French Language Majors! Th# 
curriculum has not been altered. 
The Liberal Arts straight French 
Majors who will not practice teat! 
have no French to take. Th® 
opening semester of ’68 offem™ 
nothing! This problem must ) 
corrected immediately so that ot! 
ers, following the Liberal Arts and 
for the benefit of all French Me 
jors, will be offered a variety, rat! 
er than a limited number of choic® 
This situation can and must ™ 
changed. It should be done by n® 
year! 


Ma Ss 
aDiee. a 


. Films in Review 


>YOOROLL What We Found at the Movies 


By Mark Blazis 


Have you ever thought of the 
ible migraines a conscientious 
yoodpecker has after coming home 
from a hard day at the tree? Like- 
e, have you ever thought of the 
ish of the ornithoid-cerebrum 
iter (bird brain) who similarly 
yecks away at a typewriter? Both 
eatures are very much alike: 
me pecks for juicy, burrowing 
rubs, luscious larvae, and fallen 
orns; while the other searches 
for “Interpretations,” ‘“Kaleido- 
opes,” “Art Faces,” “Rock 
Scenes,” “Happenings,” and . 
“pyookoils.” The latter bird is 
much odder as one may infer 
from his weird diet. Though this 
diet be calorically deficient, one 
an be sure that it consists of 
much provocative manna for the 
mind (food for thought). It justly 
warrants careful scrutiny. 

For an entree, we might as well 
look at a spoonful of Pyookoil. 
Yichk! First of all, Pyookoil 
wasn’t originally the full name of 
my column: it was more exactly 
“Pyookyoil.” But somewhere be- 
tween my 1947 Nuthatcher (pat. 
00500) typewriter and the printer, 
a “y” got lost, and it got short- 
ened to Pyookoil. No one could tell 
the difference: it fit the space and 
sounded very cosmopolitan ... so 
Pyookoil it was. 

I first got acquainted with the 
term Pyookoil through an extreme- 
ly fine baritone who had nurtured 
it in his verbal repertoire for 
years. During the next few years, 
he, myself, and Pyookoil became 


inseparable, loyal, paradoxically 
composite entities (all for one, 
ete.). Inevitably, I too had to 


know the origin of that provoca- 
tive word, that third member of 
this triumvir (verb) ate. 

So it happened that this singer 
with the droop fruit vocal chords 
(capable of producing mellow, 
pear-shaped tones) began his tra- 
gic (oh, forgive me, Thou Great 
White Literary Purist up there in 
the Critie’s office for incorrectly 
not using the term “pathetic”) 
story. Thanks to his tremendous 
voice, he was offered a position 
with an opera company. He stood 
within the denouement of his life. 
He had to make a choice between 
providing adequate support for his 
family then and there; or working 


(there were no Joe Namath con- 
tracts then) in hopes of achieving 
eventual success on the stage. Sad- 
ly, he had to refuse because of 
ose pressing financial matters. 
At this point of his story, I dis- 
overed what Pyookyoil meant. 
Sincerely smiling, purged of any 
past regrets, he told me that it 
vas a kind of adrenalizing cure-all 
mat could help you in any kind 
of threatening, demoralizing situ- 
ation. He and his friends used to 
make a joke out of taking it when 
bothered by some physical or psy- 
chological ailment. It was a kind 
eastoroilish, spine fortifier, or 
mMgitudinal lip stretcher capable 
‘f producing a smile on pronun- 
‘lation, 
Well, I guess it worked for him. 
Through his own will, he let the 
PP ortunity for glory on the stage 
y grasp. As stubbornly as 
-eap on an old molasses 
e k by his decision, be- 
n his conscience, he knew 
> had to do. 
ry, I I have inherited the 
yoil to pass on to my 
ration, For me this is an hon- 
id a tribute to that gentle 
that ridiculous 
t a really does sym- 
d "i fortitude for me: 


with the company almost gratis |— 


By Mary Law and 
Netty Smyth 


“Shocking!”, “Beautiful!”, “In- 
teresting!”, “Disgusting!”, “Thril- 
ing!”, “Bizarre!”. No, these are 
not descriptions of the miniskirt; 
they are comments on movies. To- 
day, millions of tensed-up, over- 
worked college students soothe 
their aching brains in the movie 
theater. Everybody likes to see a 
good movie, but not everyone is 
aware of the variety of good films 
offered to tantalize the groping 
mind. 

People ambitious enough to ven- 
ture into Boston might catch a 
film like REPULSION, a tense, 
gripping view of life through the 
eyes of a woman gradually sink- 
ing into the abysmal depths of in- 
sanity. The camera, under Roman 
Polanski’s ingenious manipulation, 
pins the viewer under crumbling 
ceilings, against melting, clay-like 
walls with protruding, grasping, 
human hands, or, in shadowy, 
elongated, claustrophobic rooms 
concealing two mutilated corpses. 
(Not recommended for persons 
suffering from heart trouble or in- 
somnia.) 

Maybe the crowd who dislikes 
this shock treatment would prefer 
to share the more normal dilemma 
of a “white” Jew being crushed by 
two conflicting forces, the extrin- 
sic demands of patriotism as op- 
posed to his compassion for man- 
kind, as seen in A SHOP ON 
MAIN STREET, one of the best 
foreign films to come to America. 

Another import of the same cal- 
iber is Ingmar Bergman’s PER- 
SONA. Through the use of con- 
erete symbols, the abstractions of 
pain, tension, and psychological 
torment are visualized; a shatter- 
ing of the screen accompanied by 
a shocking percussion introduce a 
hand with a spike being driven 
through the palm, representing 
pain. \ 

Hemophiliacs are strongly urged 
not to attend THE FEARLESS 
VAMPIRE KILLERS or PAR- 
DON ME, BUT YOUR TEETH 
ARE IN MY NECK. Although 
not indicative of the consistently 
intricate and well-balanced style 
of Roman Polanski, he has found 
here a refreshing equilibrium be- 
tween a Poeian-type horror and 
slapstick .comedy. The symboliza- 
tion of Garlic renders, not bad 
breath, but the annihilation of the 


By Dave Harper ’69 


It seems that every time there is 
a state or national election I get 
the urge to write and even find the 
time to do it. 

Rather than bore you with 
my well-known views on the Na- 
tional political scene I prefer to 
take up a subject that more of 
us might be interested in. If you 
can remember them, the “mock” 
primaries held here a few weeks 
ago. I do not wish to bother with 
the results of the final ballot con- 
cerning only two candidates as 
their results were expected by al- 
most all. , 

It was these first ballots that in- 
terest me most. I believe that in 
our college today we have a fairly 
good cross-section of views on the 
major candidates. I think they are 
worth ‘a little more attention than 
has been accorded them. The re- 
sults, to refresh your memory were 
as follows: Republican; Nixon, 74— 
Rockefeller, 21 — Percy, 8 — and 
Reagan, 7. Democrats: Kennedy, 
221 — Johnson, 107 — McCarthy, 
158. The Republicans are the eas- 
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NOTICE 
Every student in next year’s Sophomore, Junior and Senior 
classes must register their present locker number and location 
_ in the College Bookstore, Room S 120 in the Science Bldg., during 
24th in nad to assure their having 


clutching, 
Vampire Kingdom. 

It would be heartless to neglect 
the intellect with a poetic sensi- 
tivity and devotion to aesthetics: 
consequently, the existence of EL- 
VIRA MADIGAN. Even normal 
people are deeply touched by the 
sheer beauty of love, of nature, 
and of a young Swedish couple’s 
suicidal escape in this movie which 
can only be described as “beauti- 
ful.” American film makers should 
take pride in the very realistic 
reproduction of Truman Capote’s 
novel IN COLD BLOOD which 
has finally made its debut in Wor- 
cester. 


If battling through the blitzkrieg 
at Park Square does not particu- 
larly appeal to some of the less 
ferocious fans, there are also 
many excellent opportunities in 
the Worcester area. The Worces- 
ter Public Library and Art Mu- 
seum conduct an attractive pro- 
gram, as do many colleges in the 
vicinity. For example, a feverish 
film fanatic clutching his last 
hard-earned fifty cents may ca- 
reen down Salisbury Street to As- 
sumption College to see UN 
CHIEN ANDALU. 

The purpose of this surrealistic 
pioneer by Dali and Bunuel is to 
shock. Psychological chaos is’ de- 
picted by materialistic symbols in 
a most liberal and unconventional 
style. (Recommended only for the 
courageous who would dare to 
watch a straight razor glide across 
the pupil of. a magnified human 
eye.) 

For a change of pace, a student 
may drop in to se ASHES AND 
DIAMONDS, a Polish World War 
II drama directed by Andrzej 
Wajda presenting not only the 
basic sameness of human nature, 
but also the paradoxical combina- 
tion of comedy and tragedy, or, 
THE DEVIL’S EYE, Ingmar 
Bergman’s masterful portrayal of 
hell’s agents’ attempts to rob a 
virgin on earth of her chastity. 

The new implications of cine- 
matography are tremendous. The 
film strip is the best medium for 
the expression of ideas reinforced 


infectious evil of the 


By Diane Gallagher 


Newtonian numbers set to cosmic lyres 

Whelmed us in whirling worlds we could not know, 
And by the imagined floods of our desires 

The voice of Sirens gave us vertigo. 


The above quotation is taken from “Lamarck Elaborated,” a poem 
included in Richard Wilbur’s Things of This World, published in 
1956. It seems, out of context though it is, to serve as a statement 
concerning the effect Wilbur’s poetry tends to have on the reader. 
The only adjective which suits his style of composition is Wilburesque. 
He has an astonishing capability of manipulating language. 

Wilbur’s world is frighteningly and awesomely alive. So alive 
that the very word which describes its state seems inadequate. He 
portrays a world, an atmosphere where everything is living. Animals, 
people, vegetation, emotions, everyday objects all share an equal ca- 
pacity for expressing life, death, love, sorrow, work and repose. 
Every “thing” has its own world where, unseen by man’s unwatchful 
eye, existence begins, and eventually ends in its own kind of death. 
In “Boy At the Window” a boy gazes out into the winter dusk at 
his snowman; the night is harsh, bitter, and the boy longs to shelter 
his friend from the elements. But 

The man of snow is, nonetheless, content, 
Having no wish to go inside and die. 

Still, he is moved to see the youngster cry. 
Though frozen water is his element, 

He melts enough to drop from one soft eye 


A trickle of the purest rain, a tear 
For the child at the bright pane surrounded by 
Such warmth, such light, such loye, and so much fear. 


In “Marché Aux Oiseaux” from Ceremony and Other Poems, Wilbur 
compares the free, wild birds with those bound in cages. Around the 
caged spirits stalk “The buyers in their termless hunt for love.’’ His 
conclusion states: “We love the small, said Burke. And if the small/ 
Be not yet small enough, why then by Hell/ We’ll cramp it till it knows 
but how to feed./ And we’ll provide the water and the seed.” This theme 
is repeated in “Jorge Guillén: The Horses” in terms of a “vegetable 
peace.” 

Richard Wilbur’s poems show complete control, and a polished 
intellectual manipulation of impressions and rhythms that dazzle the 
reader. His poetic works include: The Beautiful Changes (1947). 
Ceremony (1950), Things of This World (for which he received the 
Pulitzer Prize, the National Book Award and the Edna St. Vincent 
Millay Memorial Award in 1957), and Advice to a Prophet (1961). 
Each of the four books differ both in subject and in method of pre- 
sentation. The Beautiful Changes is easily detected as early Wilbur. 
There is an abundance of classical allusions, yet each poem reflects 
Wilbur’s singular images: “Even the leaves/ have thick tongues.” 
“These foetal-/ Voiced people lack eloquences to blow a sick/ Maggot 
off a dead beetle.” Ceremony is, perhaps, richest in the imagery Wilbur 
can so dexterously create. “The land was overmuch like scenery,” “the 
earnal sun, clothed in a hymn of flies,” “The serious face made for 
surprises.” Advice to a Prophet collects some of Wilbur’s best poetry 
under one cover: “She,” “The Undead,” “Shame,” “Junk,” “Advice to 
a Prophet,” and “Loves of the Puppets” as well as many other fine 
poems. The last again exemplifies Wilbur’s individual mode of thought: 


One peace implies another, and they cried 


through images and sounds. Stu- 
dents may see themes from class 
actually visualized or watch the 
crystallization of their own indi- 
vidual experiences. Hopefully, 
Worcester State College will boast 
a series of its own next fall. 


MOCK ELECTIONS SHOW GENERAL VIEWS 


iest to explain. A recent survey 
by UPI gave Nixon a 3 to 1 edge 
to win the nomination. Lest my 
friends think I have changed my 
spots I remind the reader that this 
is subject to change as November 
gets closer. 
Democratic Mock Primaries 
Discussed 

The Democrats’ results are more 
interesting. Close to five hundred 
people voted and the obvious favor- 
ite, Kennedy should have done a 
lot better. McCarthy’s votes were 
impressive, but most of his strength 
came from those who would have 
voted for RFK and could revert 
back to him if McCarthy does not 
receive the nomination. The most 
interesting of all the votes was the 
107 that the President received. 
This shows that he can still count 


on support from many hard-line 
Democrats which can either be 
switched to Humphrey or used if 
a draft is formed to get Johnson to 
run again and it becomes his 
“duty” to serve, even if elected. 
I would not be surprised if the 
war came closer to an end as the 
fall approaches. 
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For want of love as if their souls would crack, 
Till, in despair of being satisfied, 
They vowed at least to share each other’s lack. 


Then maladroitly they embraced once more, 

And hollow rang to hollow with a sound 

That turned the brooks more sweetly than before, 
And made the birds explode for miles around. 

Richard Wilbur is a labyrinthine poet. Certain poems respire 
quietly upon their pages; others disdainfully dazzle the eye with a 
glittering and luminous phraseology. Within their various contexts, 
images stare pensively, words murmur secretively, and phrases en- 
circle each other lovingly. Beware when reading. 


USED BOOK 
BUYBACK 


A representative of Follett Book Co. 
will be at the Bookstore to buy all 
used books on: 


TUESDAY, MAY 28th 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 29th 


4 
During regular store hours. 


' WSC BOOKSTORE 
Room $-120 — 3 
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LANCER SPORTS 


Lancers Nip Rhode Island 8-7 


By Arnie Hamm 


Last week the Lancers could only 
manage one victory in three games. 
Fitchburg State ran up an early 
6-0 lead and ousted in to beat 
Worcester 16-4. Phil Moresi pro- 
vided most of the Lancer fireworks 
with a single and a long home run. 


Against a strong Rhode Island 
College team, the Lancers played 
their best ball of the young season. 
They won this nip and tuck affair 
8-7, in ten innings. A big eighth 
inning led by a double by Moresi, 
a single by Jack Farley and a gi- 
gantic home run by John Paladino, 
turned the tide for the Lancers. 
John’s blast sailed deep into the 
tennis courts in center field and 
should have been tape measured. 

The heroics of this victory came 
in the tenth inning when Bob Rei- 
dy, always tough in the clutch, sac- 
rificed home Farley who had 
walked and gone to third on a sin- 
gle by Paladino. Picking up the 
victory in this game was the reg- 
ular shortstop, Moresi. The Smoker 
came on in relief of Jim Kosiba in 


2 Set ee 


Pictured above is Reidy, the catcher, and Farley taking the throw 
as the Rhode Island runner tries to make it in. 


by Nichols 11-3. They only col- 
lected five hits off two Nichols 
pitchers. Paladino rapped two and 
Moresi, Ethier, and Farley col- 
lected one apiece. 

The problem that plagues the 
Lancers is not pitching but lack of 


the seventh and quickly retired | pitchers. With Paladino unable to 


the side. He then went three more 
innings, pitching near perfect ball. 
His only bad pitch went for a long 
home run to deep left field. The tri- 
captains, Moresi, Reidy, and Pala- 
dino, certainly proved their worth 
in this one, 

Finally, the Lancers traveled to 
Dudley where they were humbled 


on School Supplies, Health 
and Beauty Aids. 


LINCOLN PHARMACY 
640 CHANDLER STREET 


It's Different! 
ICE SKATING 


with ELLIOT LOCKWOOD 
and His Famous Music 


TUE., FRI., SUN. — 8 P.M. 
Skates for Rent and Sale 


Worcester Arena 


1049 MAIN ST. 757-6326 


A Medical Answer For 
MUSCULAR 


Low Back Pain 


Promptly Relieves Pain 
So Stiff Muscles Loosen Up and 
You’re Back Into Action 


octors who specialize in back troubles report most 

aching backs are due to weak, tense muscles 
which can go into painful spasm as you suddenly’ 
bend, stretch or twist. To relieve such backache doc- - 
tors recommend the pain-relief compound in Anacin® — 
Analgesic Tablets. And Anacin gives you more of this 
medication than any other leading tablet. 

Anacin is a special fortified formula. It promptly 
relieves pain, helps reduce swollen tissues, and so re- 
leases pressure on sensitive back nerves. Then notice 
how stiff muscles loosen up and you move around with 


ease. 

Only Anacin has this special fortified 
formula. It’s not found in any other prod- 
uct. See if Anacin’s exclusive formula 


doesn’t work better for you. 


— 


hurl, Jim Kosiba and Ron Levine 
have to work every other game 
and this is not easy. When Pala- 
dino returns to the mound and 
when and if Moresi sees more 
throwing. action, the Lancers 
should balance the duties and win 
more ball games. 
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WE INTERVIEW 
THE FACULTY 


By Louise Hagan and 
Marilyn Verbasius 


{AA 


“Many students at WSC are missing tremendous opportunities,” 
said Dr. Estelle C. Zoll. “With chemistry playing such an important 


role in the world today, there is 


a great need for good chemistry 


teachers. It is a shame that WSC doesn’t have as many Chemistry 


Dr. Zoll received her AB in 
Chemistry from Boston Universi- 
ty. She has done work at the 
University of Maryland and re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in Chemistry 
from the University of Delaware. 


Being her first year teaching at 
WSC, Mrs. Zoll was surprised at 
not finding more students choosing 
chemistry in a school this size. She 
feels thhat any science major 


Le Cercle Francais Banquet 


TUESDAY, MAY 14, 1968 


AT “‘LES TUILLERIES”’ 
SIGN UP IN ROOM S$-310 OR S-311 
OR WITH AN OFFICER OF THE CLUB 


No Bigger Discounts Anywhere || majors as it does History and English majors,” she concluded. 


should include chemistry in his 
curriculum. 


As for future plans in the joined 
Chemistry and Physics Depart- 
ment, Dr. Zoll stated that new 
courses have been proposed. She 


now teaches three courses: Or- 
ganic; Physical; and Analytical 
Chemistry. 


As a hobby, Dr. Zoll enjoys ice 
skating and gardening. 


WORCESTER WAA IS | 
FIRST IN STATE 


By Pat Martin 


e Women’s Volleyball team is 
undefeated in Massachusetts com- 
petition, claiming a perfect record. 
There isn’t any other team in the 
state that can claim this honor. 
We owe this success to the coach- 
ing of Miss Margaret Nugent and 
the fine playing of Sue Hurd, Ca- 
mille Méthot, Cheryl Murray, Kath- 
ryn Keegan, Carol Doyle, Michelle 
Méthot and Donna Frenette. 

This championship season took 
the W.A.A. girls to competitions 
all over Massachusetts. The re- 
sults of this active season are two 
First Place Trophies on display in 
the trophy case outside the gym- 
nasium. These trophies represent 
victories in competition against all 
State Colleges in Massachusetts. 

The latest victory occurred last 
Saturday, May 4, 1968 at West- 
field State College. Worcester 
State fielded Volleyball, Archery 
and Tennis teams which placed 1st 
and two 2nds respectively to bring 
home the trophy designating state- 
wide dominance in athletic abili- 


ties. This championship truly yey; 
fied our skills as being the best 
the State. 

As previously reported, the Bas 
ketball Squad, in their first yea, 
of competition had a victorious sea. 
son under the tutelage of M 
Carmela Virgilio. 

For those girls interested in gyn 
nastics, Mrs. Smerjian holds 
Gymnastics Club. Next year this 
Club will be active again and it jy 
hopeful that the students will take. 
advantage of Mrs. Smerjian’s 
structions in learning the trampo. 
line, uneven parallel bars and ot 
gymnastic apparatus. 

The season is ending this M 
14th with a banquet at The Oly 
Mill in Westminster. All girls ip. 
terested in attending may sign » 
outside the cafeteria. 

I must take this opportunity, . 
behalf of the Senior girls, to than) 
Miss Nugent for her confidence an 
interest in all of us. You have giy 
en up your time for our pleas 
and we truly appreciated this. W, 
have achieved our goals and car 
only say “Thank you, sincerely.’ 


GARY BURTON QUARTET 
INNOVATES NEW TRENDS 


By John Pezanelli 


Jazz, rock, and a lot of other things are currently colliding. A 
new music, for which there is yet no name, is being born. This new 
music, the present jazz avant garde, is the culmination of all the 
previous jazz trends; from Armstrong to Charles Christian, fro: 


Gillespie to Brubeck to Coltrane. 


apart from its predecessors is its willful incorporation of many diverse 


musical elements — much to the 
dismay of many older jazz follow- 
ers. The most important new. in- 
fluence on jazz is rock music, pre- 
viously considered to be its anti- 
thesis. 


Rock music, like jazz, derives in 
part from the blues, and this com- 
mon heritage provides the basis on 
which rock is injecting itself into 
the jazz idiom. Recent recordings 
by Ramsey Lewis, Cannonball Ad- 
derly, and Gabor Szabo demon- 
strate how successfully — and 
sometimes how superficially — 
jazz can be superimposed on a rock 
foundation and yice versa. More 
important, several jazz men 
young enough to be in the rock 
generation are emerging to show 
what can be done when the two 
strains are thoroughly fused. 

The Gary Burton Quartet 

The individuals here considered 
to be the innovators (there are 
others like Charles Lloyd and 
Jeremy Steig) are collectively 
known as the Gary Burton Quartet. 

Gary Burton, 25, has been pro- 
fessionally involved in jazz since 
high school when, as a senior, he 
became the regular vibraphonist 
with the Stan Getz Quintet. He lat- 
er attended the Berklee School of 
Music, where he completed the four 
year programrin one and a half 
years. “I would rather not have our 
music labeled as jazz, rock, or any- 
thing else,” says Gary. “It has a 
variety of elements in it, the most 
important being improvisation.” 

Larry Coryell, also 25, is the 
exemplary guitarist in the jazz- 
rock medium. Coryell builds excit- 
ing, unpredictable solos with clus- 
ters of freshly turned chords, tan- 


talizing silences, and sudden vault-|° 


ing runs leading into intense 
twangings that will, because of his 
unusual musical concept, stun a 


listener who is hearing him for the 


Sell Your Old 
Textbooks to US Now 


BEN FRANKLIN BOOKSTORE 
19 Portland St. 


What sets this jazz avant gard 


first time. Through it all run echox 
of the country blues he learned as 
a boy in Galveston, Texas, the ro 
he played with a group called the 
“Free Spirits,” and even the gyps) 
airs of the late Django Reinhardt 
A dropout from the University of 
Washington, Coryell believes 
embracing all musical styles, whic! 
is a reiteration of Jazz’s currer 
ideas. 

Steve Swallow, string bassist, 
and Roy Haynes, are the remain 
ing members of the quartet. Whil: 
not treated extensively in this ar 
ticle, they both play integral parts 
in the formation of the quartet's 
“Smprovised-counterpoint” musical 
concept. Steve Swallow writes 
much of the group’s original ma- 
terial. 

Recorded Two Albums 

The Burton Quartet has recorded 
two albums on RCA Victor. Their 
first, called “Duster,” (RCA 3835) 
features the works of English 
composer Michael Gibbs. My fa 
vorite selections include “Ball: 
and “Sweet Rain,” both by Gibbs 
and the fast, near free “One, T 
1-2-3-4,” written by Larry Coryé 

Their second album is called 
“Lofty Fake Anagram” (RCA 
3901) and again contains compos 
tions by Michael Gibbs, as well 
compositions by Burton, Corye! 
and Swallow. Standout selections 
are “June 15th, 1967” by Gibbs, and 
“Lines,” which is credited to Bur 
ton, but which was actin writ 
ten by Coryell. “Lines” was cwaittes 
as a duet for Burton and Coryell ; 
and the musical interplay produces 
in the cut (as well as all the o 
ers) is phenominal. 

Ornette Colman has defined j22* 
as the “creative spontaneity of tie 
times.” The Gary Burton Quarte’ 
has everything to do with that. 
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